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Special effects. Where would the 2 
world of movies be without 
them? There would be no 
monsters, no spacecraft 
explosions and no gory bullet 
hits. This month we’ve decided 
to celebrate the ground-breaking 
achievements of those who 
make it all pose anes are ISSUE 26 ‘ 
hundreds of special effects 

technicians out there and we FEB E UARY 1991 
can’t mention them all, so we’ve 
decided to take one example 


from each of three generations. ) 
The longest serving of these  [ ONTE NTS 
doyens, Dick Smith, is quite Oa 
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literally the godfather of the 4 THE WORLD OF FEAR> ~ 8 
grotesque with not only the Reds er 2D ceaieonge ae aa 
Exorcist movies under his belt destined to-break the Stephen King curse at the box office . 
but also the three Godfathers, Solin Cheney, aotape Sith out eit ar usoduction a 
The Stepford Wives, Altered bpdates*~. oF /a 
States and more. : MAKING UP Is HARD TO DO. 
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Stan Winston is both a director sféehiniques. Bob Keen frpm Britain's premdere FX oe ee 
and master of special effects. [Miae Anima tiara bow 9 mow wij oe Ae 

. = m rom e comiror fe) oO ome ut te . 
His work can be seen in such responsible adult first. a wae ear Ds 
movies as The Terminator, HE e- 
Starman, Aliens, and Leviathan. GODFATHER OF THE 

z GROTESQUE. 

Last, but certainly not least, Arguably the ee the contemporary tis waodk, 
Dick Smith protégé Kevin poss by movieSwuch av he Boreiss Alvered Sete 
Yagher has had a hand in the oes The Hunger, he all thdse Godfa 
creation of Freddy Krueger. He > UNLEASHING THE 
can also be blamed for Robert rae Yagher fs ae a e ara : 

Englund’s recent Phantom Of Peake. up men in 9 Set ron industry oe y oi 
The Opera and Chucky from shed high(gr ell hisaekrets. aM” . 
ope mee 

eile fan our special : a ONSTERS Ston bl he gaff € 

5 riter/director St ston blows the gaff on his 
effects make-up course where [erga + secu tin _? 
we'll show you that the Ce: , Rise 
difference between per, mutilation inthe © 
animatronics and prosthetics is ' post- -mortem ré sbo Répdessions the dark side of alien . rs ' 

. evolution an 5 systems failure in an organi¢ ; 

more than skin deep. £9 che agenda in this ‘month's fon Slot: y 

And, if all that doesn’t interest ARV 

you, look up Storm Constantine nee i ee e) n@ fu 

. in re) m and vi or, y 2, 
and her cats, take tea with ba ie Tales, M é Mile,zind Fear. Ot pet pele 
James Caan in Stephen King’s old Babe, Scare Canemiibonierse Sy Reliegedae Worren 
Misery, and run with Shaun hapworth ¢ latest conifeybook issues, while 
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Hutson’s Renegades. Yes! This 


issue could definitely be CG r ee. “SS 
dangerous to your health, but : isters‘on video. 
then it could also determine Z FEAR FORUM 


day * 
your future... ) Al*knother chance for = to bleat in us éars. #2 


The translation of 
Stephen King stories 
into film continues 
apace, and this time 
around, the Brits will 
get a look in sooner 
rather than later. JB 
Macabre reports from 
the set of Misery. 


ob Reiner’s first adaptation of 

Stephen King, the novella The 

Body resulted in the successful 
film Stand By Me. The decision to 
direct another, Misery, was an easy 
one for Reiner. Besides his admiration 
for King, he was also intrigued by the 
novel’s theme, which echoes many of 
his own feelings about acting and 
directing. 

‘It’s about a writer who has become 
very successful writing a certain kind 
of book and desperately wants to 
break away from the mould,’ said 
Reiner. 

The story centres around a novelist, 
Paul Sheldon, who plans to kill-off his 
immensely popular romance character, 
Misery Chastain thus allowing him to 


get on with some writing that he real- 
ly wants to do. But, he has a crippling 
car accident and is rescued and nursed 
back to health by a registered nurse 
called Annie Wilkes. Unfortunately, 
she is also a great Misery Chastain 
fan who only has a precarious grip on 
reality. Paul’s plans to kill Misery off 
do nothing to improve her sanity. She 
coerces him into destroying his new 
novel and working on a new book that 
will resurrect Misery Chastain. In an 
effort to buy time, and find a way to 
escape, Paul is forced to comply with 
her demands. 

The struggle to break free of being 
stereotyped, bidding instead for artis- 
tic freedom holds a special significance 
for Reiner. ‘When I first wanted to 
become a director, I was just known as 
a television actor in a sitcom, and it 
was very hard for me to get people to 
accept me as a film director. I was 
given tremendous incentives to contin- 
ue with the sitcom All In The Family 
and I think it would have been very 
dangerous for me to continue in that 
same direction.’ 

Having read the novel, Reiner real- 
ized that the plot was basically a two- 
character story and special attention 
would be required in casting. But 
Reiner and the scriptwriter William 
Goldman found it very easy when it 
came to fill the roles. ‘Kathy Bates is 
probably one of the greatest actresses 
around,’ Reiner explains. ‘She’s the 
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only person we ever thought about 
when we were casting this part. 
Goldman, in fact, wrote the role of 
Annie with Kathy Bates in mind.’ 


TORMENTED 

Reiner and Goldman did extensive 
research to guarantee that the tor- 
mented character of Annie Wilkes did 
not evolve into some kind of all-pur- 
pose monster. They provided her with 
a troubled background that could sup- 
port her outlandish conduct. ‘We 
looked at tapes of Janie Jones, a nurse 
who murdered children in the hospi- 
tal. We watched tapes of the serial 
killer Ted Bundy and of Diane Downs, 
the woman who killed her children. 
These people had a common thread, 
which was that they all seemed nor- 
mal and regular in conversation. We 
wanted to make Annie that same kind 
of person, who, if you met her, you 
would just say she was a normal, 
every day person,’ said Reiner. 

Kathy Bates competently draws the 
audience down into the dark world of 
mental instability. Bates found that 
she was drawn artistically to the role 
of life-saver turned sociopath. ‘She’s 
nuts, she’s huge, she’s fascinatingly 
drawn. She’s colourful, wacky and off- 
the-wall. It’s an actor’s dream to play 
all of those things and try to make it 
believable.’ 

Bates also did some research of her 


own into the world of the sociopath. 
‘What intrigued me was that these 
sociopaths are so normal, and they are 
often those people that on the news 
you'll hear a neighbour say: I was so 
surprised when he killed all those peo- 
ple... he’s not like that at all!’ 

Annie Wilkes is a multi-faceted, 
complex character. Bates pulled 
together all her research and worked 
with Reiner to flesh out the charac- 
ter’s personality. ‘We decided it wasn’t 
so much how Annie behaved, because 
she doesn’t act crazy, it’s just that the 
things she does are crazy. It’s always 
been very important to Rob and me 
that Annie has her own sense of logic, 
that she behaves in a way that suits 
the way she thinks things should be 
done.’ 


CHALLENGE OF 
IMMOBILITY 


While Wilkes’s character«is essential 
to the plot, Misery is really the story of 
Paul Sheldon, played by James Caan. 
A very physical and dynamic actor, 
Caan believed the most challenging 
part of the role was the handicapped 
situation of the character. ‘First of all, 
for me to sit totally still is impossible 
and Rob knows it,’ said Caan. ‘I have 
all of these leg and arm casts so I’m 
pretty much immobile and we're 
shooting in a small space.’ 


Tie me up, tie me down. Mad 
nurse and Misery fan Annie 
Wilkes (Bates) chastises 
author Sheldon (opposite 
page), for trying to escape 


John Glenday reports 
on the news and views 
going down in 
Movieland. 


tar Trek fans will be pleased to 

know that Nicholas Meyer, will 

be returning to the fold by writ- 
ing and directing Star Trek VI. After 
the awful first movie, Star Trek II was 
originally despatched to a television 
movie-based future, but Meyers’ 
sequel proved strong enough to turn 
into a cinematic presentation, featur- 
ing that excellent villain Khan, por- 
trayed by Ricardo Montablan, and it 
turned in enough bucks to continue 
the series until the sixth picture. 

With Star Trek V proving a bit lack- 
lustre, Paramount Studios felt some- 
thing special was needed to revive 
interest for the 25th anniversary in 
1991, so Meyer was brought back on 
board. Producer of the previous 
movies, Harve Bennet, wanted num- 
ber six to go back into the past and 
feature a younger Kirk and Co. at 
space academy, but Paramount vetoed 
this, and it is yet to be ascertained 
whether Bennet will be involved in 
number six at all now. Meyer’s previ- 
ous stories have killed off Spock and 
saved the earth via whales, so expect 
something special. I also predict this 
will be the last one. 

John Carpenter is expected to 
revive his career in the near future 
with a film version of the recent popu- 
lar fantasy novel, Memoirs Of The 
Invisible Man. The HF Saint novel 
featured the reality of being invisible 
and dealt with the problems in a prac- 
tical manner. There is a rumour that 
Chevy Chase will star. My only con- 
cern is that it doesn’t turn into 
National Lampoons’ Invisible Man. 

The much talked about Honey I 
Shrunk The Kids sequel could be 


For Reiner, Caan was the perfect 
choice to play the part. ‘I can’t imagine 
anyone else playing the role but 
Jimmy. He’s perfect because he is so 
physical, and the fact that he was con- 
strained to a bed and a wheelchair 
almost the entire film made it so frus- 


REEL 


underway soon. Gone are the concepts 
of sending the kids to the moon, 
Xeroxing them etc. and in, apparently, 
is a complete reversal of the original’s 
concept. Honey I Blew Up The Baby 
has the nutty father/professor enlarg- 
ing his baby son to enormous propor- 
tions — the problems that a giant baby 
entails couid be gross! It looks as if 
1991 could be another year for chil- 
dren’s films, what with The Three Men 
And A Little Lady (formerly Baby) and 
Schwarzenegger as a Kindergarten 
Cop. Still, we can’t complain, horror is 
having a revival too. 


ROBOCOP 


Robert Burke, a mime artist, is to 
replace Peter Weller as Murphy in 
RoboCop 3. Weller is expected to be 
busy in David Cronenbergs’ Naked 
Lunch, although it is probably a 
shrewd move by the producers to turn 
Robo into a lower budget and more 


Peter Weller 


cost effective project. Another good 
move by the Robo producers was to 
bring on board director Fred Decker, 
whose film The Monster Squad was 
vastly underrated. The man has talent 
and I hope Robo 3 puts him back on 
the map after being stuck in TV land 
for a while. 


James Bond’s future has been 


Sy 


trating for him that it came out in his 
performance, which was perfect for the 
role.’ 

In an attempt to add intensity to 

the film, Reiner shot all the interior 
sceffes in sequence, from Sheldon’s 
coming out of a coma to the climatic 
confrontation. Reiner felt this would 
help to cultivate the unique relation- 
ship between Wilkes and Sheldon, by 
allowing them to fully immerse them- 
selves in the storyline and thus more 
fully develop the emotional responses 
which are at the heart of the story — a 
far cry from formula sitcom. ‘Misery is. 
a taut psychological thriller following 
a seeming Good Samaritan who is 
slowly revealed to be a deadly 
sociopath. This featuré marks a bold 
switch of film genres for me. I never 
made anyone in an audience scream 
before, but it’s fun to watch them jump 
and scream .. . almost as fun as mak- 
ing them laugh.’ 
Distributed in the USA by Castle Rock 
Entertainment, Misery is due for UK 
release in the spring of this year, when 
it will be distributed by Medusa. 


under serious review in recent 
months. House director and writer, 
John Glen and Michael Wilson have 
been mothballed for an updating of the 
super hero, to bring him into the 
1990s, after recent attempts have not 
prodiiced the results expected. Names 
such as Ted Kotcheff and John Landis 
have been bandied about for the post 
of director on the next movie, but no 
definite allocations have been suggest- 
ed as yet. Could we be looking at a 
Blues Bond or a First Bond in 1991? 
Apparently some of the Miami Vice 
writers have been taken on board so at 
least Bond will retain the elements of 
fast cars and sophistication. Timothy 
Dalton will be back in his third outing, 
although I predict that, after the next 
movie there will be a change there too. 
Pierce Brosnan would still be a good 
bet in my books because of his expo- 
sure as Remington Steele, and he is at 
least recognized in the States. He also 
seems more at ease with humour than 
Dalton. But who knows? Whatever 
happens, I hope they don’t cast an 
American actor, because that would 
destroy the credibility that remains. 
The Jim Henson/Rick Baker project 
Princess Of Mars looks like it could be 
back on, after several months of uncer- 
tainty when Henson died. Now linked 
with the project is director of the 
moment John McTiernan (Red 
October) and star Tom Hank, who 
seems to be taking a change of pace if 
he plays the hero in the film, which is 
based on Tarzan creator Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’ swashbuckling space 


' adventure, John Carter Of Mars. More 


news to come on this project. 

Jagged Edge writer, Joe Esterhaus 
sold his last story for a lot of money 
and will have it directed by Paul 
Verhoeven (Total Recall, Robocop). It 
is a contemporary thriller, very black 
apparently, and is expected to star 
Michael Douglas. Verhoeven has 
recently expressed wishes to remain 
firmly in the present for this project, 
so don’t expect any bug eyes. 

And finally the latest on 
Highlander III! is that it will feature 
Juan Lopez McCloud, the son of 
Connor, and is_ sub-titled The 
Magician. 


S 


@ Produced by Tri-Star 


NIP 
NIP 


Pictures, Terminator 2 stars 
Arnold Schwarzegger, Linda 
Hamilton, Edward Furlong 
and Robert Patrick. 
Executive producers are 
Gale Anne Hurd and Mario 
Kassar. James Cameron 
again directs and produces. 
The production team has 
already begun to talk about 
production schedule 
changes. It seems almost 
certain that the once hoped 
for summer 1991 release 
date will be put back to 
Christmas. It'll be released in 
the UK by Guild Pictures. 


@ So you think you can draw? 


The people who run L Ron 
Hubbard’s Writers Of The 
Future competition have 
decided to open the flood 
gates to artists with their 
Illustrators Of The Future 
contest. Judged by such 
luminaries as Frank Frazetta, 
Edd Cartier and Frank Kelly- 
Freas, the quarterly 
competition offers three £250 
prizes to fantasy/SF 
illustrators. For further info 
write to L Ron Hubbard’s 
Illustrators Of The Future 
Contest, PO Box 134, 
Redhill, Surrey, RH1 2YL. 


@ David Lynch’s new project is 


called The Cabinet Of Dr 
Ramirez. It's based on that 
hoary old horror flick The 
Cabinet Of Dr Caligari, and 
we have an exclusive report 
in the next issue. 


@ Wes Craven strikes again, 


this time with a television 
series called Night Visions. 
We chat with the creator of 
Freddy Krueger one month 
from now. 


@ The British Fantasy Society 


has raised its fees after a 
freeze period of two years. 
According to the next BFS 
Newsletter, due for 
publication this month, the 
rise is in response to 
‘spiralling print and postal 
costs’. The new rate is £12 
(£15 Europe, $28 USA, and 
£20 elsewhere). More info 
from: Di Wathen, British 
Fantasy Society, 15 Stanley 
Road, Morden, Surrey SM4 
5DE. 


arge sums of money are on offer in 
Hollywood to anyone who can 
come up with original scripts on 

spec, so it’s not surprising that Rockne 
S O'Bannon, writer of Alien Nation 
and the soon to be released chiller 


Fear, teamed up with producer 
Richard Kobritz in order to present a 
complete package to dribbling film 
execs. ‘We came together just before 
Alien Nation. He had an idea for a 
horror film he was going to do for 
Columbia Pictures and read some of 
my Twilight Zone work, called me and 
told me the idea. We worked up the 
idea and wrote the script for Columbia 
— it hasn’t been produced yet. 

‘We figured that we worked very 
well together. What I ultimately want- 
ed to do was direct. As Richard has a 
great background in helping first-time 
directors, and a terrific production 
background, I thought that this is a 
guy I should hang on to. Now we're 
developing a company together that 
will allow us to produce the films that 
I direct — in the same way that Ron 
Howard has Imagine and Rob Reiner 
has Castle Rock.’ 

Los Angeles born O'Bannon was 
raised in the film industry where his 
father was a lighting gaffer and his 
mother a contract dancer and choreog- 
rapher at MGM. He wrote his first 
scripts, including a spin-off from The 
Man From UNCLE, called The Boy 
From UNCLE, during his teenage 
years and learned the biz while work- 
ing in the mail room and doing guided 
tours of Warner Bros Studios. “There is 
no natural way in which to work up to 
be a director. I guess the most natural 
one is screenwriting: I was always 
able to express myself on the page 
very well. 

‘In years past editors, like Robert 
Wise, and assistant directors would 
get an opportunity to direct. 
Nowadays i think that’s a much more 
difficult route. If you write a script 
that they want badly enough, the 


alternative to huge financial compen- 
sation is the opportunity to direct, and 
I wrote Fear specifically for me to 
direct. I wasn’t going to sell that script 
without getting a chance to direct it. 

‘Alien Nation was an expensive, sci- 
ence fiction, big genre piece and I 
knew better than to ask to direct that, 
not only because I knew the studio 
wouldn't give me a budget of that size 
for my first film, but I also knew that 
I'd never directed before so I needed 
some experience.” 


STROKE OF GENIUS 

O’Bannon wrote Fear for a manage- 
able budget and a limited number of 
special effects. He wanted to make it 
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as easy as possible for a studio to pick 
up but still admits that, ‘it was very 
unusual, and I certainly consider 
myself very lucky. I’m very proud of 
the script of Fear. Richard came up 
with the stroke of genius that truly got 
me the chance. My agents were say- 
ing, ‘Let’s take the script to all the 
major studios’, and Richard and I said: 
‘But the studios are not going to give 
me the chance to direct my first film: 
they may buy it, but as soon as they 
have an option they could get Brian 
De Palma or someone like that to 
direct it. They will buy me out and go 
and make the movie. 

‘But the script is about my directing 
it, so I said: instead of going to one of 
the five majer studios, let’s go to the 


John Gilbert talks to Rockne O’Bannon, a 
writer on the new Twilight Zone series, 
Steven Spielberg’s Amazing Stories, Alien 


mini majors who never get a script 
like this unless it’s got the finger 
prints on it from the majors. 

‘Vestron was the first company we 
went to and they loved the script but 
they also loved the fact that Columbia 
and MGM and Warner Brothers 
hadn’t seen it, and they made the deal 
very quickly.’ 

To be Frank, it’s unlikely that the 
big budget studio treatment could 
have got more out of O’Bannon’s 
screenplay. ‘I don’t think the story 
would allow for a bigger budget. It 
isn’t a major enough story to have 
huge special effects. The story itself is 
born from imagination more than the 
need for effects and to be honesi I 
don’t know what else I could have 
done. Everything I wanted in order to 
tell this particular story was there.’ 


BLOOD BATH 

The majors might also have been keen 
to turn Fear into a blood bath. ‘To 
hedge their bets they may very possi- 
bly have done so. They certainly would 
have had me shoot the completion of 
various murders. 

‘The thing I’m most proud about the 
film right now is, that audiences I’ve 
seen the film with think they’ve seen 
more than is actually there. When we 
first showed the film in the States to 
the ratings board we were rated R but 
they wanted to see the film a second 
time because there was a chance that 
they might rate it X. I was a little sur- 
prised, because I know that there’s no 
slicing of flesh and squirting of blood 
on the screen, so what was it that they 
deemed to look at it a second time? 
And I took it as a good example of how 
successful I’d been in making people 
think that they'd seen more than was 
actually there.’ 

According to O’Bannon, his success 
is not an isolated case. ‘We've had a 
period in Hollywood where spec scripts 


Rockne O'Bannon (above centre) 
uses suggestion and 
imagination, rather than 
expensive effects, to create the 
atmosphere of FEAR 


have been all the rage. In fact they’ve 
been selling for half a million dollars 
and then one million dollars and now 
they're selling for two. Every week the 
studios receive the latest hot spec 
scripts. One of the reasons for this is 
that when you go in and pitch a story 
to a studio you invariably pitch to 


someone who's at the development 
level and they’re able to say no, but 
they’re not able to say yes if they like 
the idea. They then relay the story to 
their superiors and their superiors, so 
by the time it gets through all the lev- 
els your story’s had to go through vari- 
ous tellings by others than yourself. 
Any one of those levels could say no, 
but you’d have to get quite a way up to 
say yes. So, it’s much better to write 
the script out itself.’ 

OBannon’s future, as a scriptwrit- 
ing director, seems assured. ‘T’m in 
kind of an interesting spot where I can 
be looked at either as a writer who has 


directed or as a director who also 
writes. I’ve told my agents that it’s a 
crucial moment for me. The image I 
want presented to the industry is that 
I am a director who does write as 
opposed to a writer for hire. I’ve got a 
film that I’m writing now for MGM 
tentatively entitled The Damning. It’s 
a suspense/horror film: a small town 
in jeopardy with a supernatural ele- 
ment. It should be finished in mid- 
January and be in production, I would 
hope, in mid-Spring sometime.’ And 
yes, he should be directing. 

Fear will be released theatrically 
nationwide by Vestron. in the spring. 


ast year, word went out that 
American master of menace 
Dean R Koontz was ill. Really 
ill. Near to death. And that his richly 
deserved success with books like 
Strangers, Midnight and the recently 
released Cold Fire was to be short 
lived. 

Well, he’s still very much alive and 
through necessity working at nearly 
the same pace as he was before his ill- 
ness. ‘T’ve totally recovered from that 
very bad stretch. There’s nothing 
worse than when they don’t know 
what’s wrong with you. They put you 
through the most agonizing series of 
tests and, to some extent, you’re a 
guinea pig. If there’s anything that is 
wrong with the stomach or digestive 
system it can be very serious. In my 
case, there was a little valve which 
was terribly swollen and non-function- 
ing, largely because of stress. Now I’ve 
learned to manage that stress.’ 

Which is good because of the num- 
ber of book and film deals currently in 
the Koontz pot. The new hardcover is 
Cold Fire, the story of a man with a 
mission to save innocents from immi- 
nent, and often violent death. It con- 
tains many allusions to the author’s 
past works but goes further in style 
and technique than any of those for- 
mer titles. ‘Cold Fire presented a clear 
opportunity to jolt the reader step by 
step through the book so that they 
think I’m doing one thing, but that 
isn’t what I’m doing. They think: oh, 
this is going to be Strangers, and then 
it’s not.’ 

The inspiration for Cold Fire came 
about through Dean’s obvious love of 
books. ‘It’s about what books mean to 
me. I was talking to someone else who 
had a difficult childhood who also 
found that reading books was a way to 
escape. I wanted to write about the 
value of books and that’s part of what 
this book is about.’ 

The windmill on Cold Fire’s evoca- 
tive cover plays a large part in the 
novel’s finale; an ending which is 
played out on a grand scale within the 
central character’s mind more than in 


Dean R Koontz is alive, 
well and working flat- 
out. John Gilbert 
reports on the latest 
output of the prolific 
maestro. 


any external locale. ‘T’d been thinking 
about using the windmill for a long 
time. It came largely from an old black 
and white Alfred Hitchcock film called 


Foreign Correspondent.’ (Made in 
1940, from a novel by Vincent 
Sheean.) 


Hitchcock certainly seems to be hav- 
ing an influence on Koontz’s literary 
and cinematic efforts. The master 
film-maker’s constant quest to wrong- 
foot his audience is mirrored in 
Koontz’s books such as The Face Of 
Fear, Whispers and The Mask stretch- 
ing back nearly 20 years, and is inher- 
ent in his work methods. ‘Ive been 
working without outlines — since 
Strangers. I start with an intriguing 
situation and know the answer to it, 
but I don’t know what happens in 
between. Interesting ideas come along 
the way and take the book in more 
wonderful directions. It can also lead 
you into moments of deep, deep, 
despair when you wonder how to get 
out of this place. It happened in The 
Bad Place even though I knew the 
ending, and in Cold Fire I had difficul- 
ty in bringing out all the internal 
threads at the end.’ 

There are, of course, occasions 
when an author deliberately wants to 
backtrack on the unfolding plot 
because a consequence is too appalling 
to bear, particularly when a well loved 
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character is in peril. T’d come to love 
Thomas in The Bad Place as a charac- 
ter. I wrote him as living through the 
attack by Candy but then the book 
started falling apart. I agonized for 
two days before realizing that Thomas 
could not survive. The book is based 
on the Christian mythos and Thomas 
was Christ. He was an innocent in a 
corrupt world. Christ didn’t live and so 
as soon as I starting violating the sto- 
ryline it wouldn’t work.’ 

Similar plot ructions can occur 
when publishers want to alter the 
length of one of Dean’s books. When ‘I 
was working on Strangers, Puttmans 
said that they must reduce the size. 
They offered more and more in the 
way of an advance if I would cut 150 
pages. I said no way. They said that 
they would show me, but they 
couldn’t. The sub-plots in my books all 
weave together, almost like a basket 
weave. If you start loosening them it 
doesn’t work.’ 


GENRE CUL-DE-SAC 
Once away from the word processor 
and up against the heady world of 
business, further creative concerns 
rear their repulsive heads. Koontz has 
particularly strong views on two of 
them because of unforgettable experi- 
ences at the hands of the publishing 
and film industries. He is quite happy 
with his treatment by current British 
and American publishers, but had to 
fight for recognition outside the fanta- 
sy/horror/SF genres. ‘Over here, in the 
States, they don’t use any genre labels 
on a book and since they began to 
leave them off sales have improved. 
I’ve always been against mispackaging 
which can happen if you use genre 
labels, and that’s not fair to the reader 
who might be expecting something 
else or is put off a book because of its 
label.’ 

Covers are also important to Dean 
who at one time reportedly despaired 
of the artwork used by his former pub- 


lisher WH Allen to promote the books. 
Playing devil’s advocate, some of the 
newer covers would look more at home 
in an estate agent’s window than on 
the shelves of WH Smith. ‘I think the 
time for houses is passed, but the 
cover for Cold Fire is beautiful. Again 
I have to rely on the publisher and at 
least none of these covers have had a 
down-market look with some slavering 
beast on the front.’ 

The same sentiment does not hold 
true for the films which have so far 
shot the bolt at certain Hollywood sta- 
bles. Dean hates the Corey Haim star- 
vehicle Watchers and asserts that 
Watchers II is not much better. He’s 
also shocked at the destruction done to 
his stories that have so far been 
abridged to audio tape. ‘I became so 
distraught that my US agent won't 
license any condensed audio tapes. I’ve 
also turned down every film option 
we've had recently. I was not enam- 
oured with Watchers I and while I 
admit that Watchers II is better, it’s 
not that much better. I’ve had 500 let- 
ters about Watchers and all them are 
incensed. 

‘I haven’t seen Whispers yet. In the 
meantime we've just finished work on 
The Face Of Fear, and I’m very happy 
with it, considering the constraints. 
Tm working on Midnight for 
Paramount but, unfortunately, the 
director has a different vision to mine. 
Cold Fire I wrote totally on spec. I just 
finished the script yesterday and will 
protect it as much as possible. I also 
have an original script called Dark 
Fall’. 

As is the case with many writers, 
he won't talk about work on his new 
book, which should be due for release 
in early 1992, but he does promise a 
continued and unstinting effort on 
behalf of his fans. ‘In some respects 
I’m working just as hard as before I 
had my illness. I have been working 
around 100 hours a week and sleeping 
about four. So, the reassuring mes- 
sage for his many fans is that he’s not 
about to go into temporary retirement. 
Cold Fire is published this month in 
hardcover from Headline, priced 
£13.95. 
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The Independent Fantasy Gaming Monthly 


GamesMaster International is the UK’s only independent gaming magazine covering ALL aspects of the 
fantasy roleplaying hobby. Authoritative reviews of table-top games and computer RPG/strategy games 
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Storm Constantine 
lives in Stafford with 
her cats, word 
processor, a large 
collection of Tarot 
cards, and an 
extensive occult 
library. But she still 
found room to fit John 
Gilbert into her life for 
an hour or so. 


4 ored with her job as a local gov- 
ernment officer, and rapidly 
approaching 30, that age of 

emotional _heebie-jeebies, | Storm 

Constantine decided to risk a change 

in circumstance. ‘I assessed my tal- 

ents, and I can read Tarot, ride a horse 
well, and I can write. Which one of 
those is the obvious thing to go for? 

The writing won.’ 

Storm has been interested in fanta- 
sy since she was a child and, bearing 
in mind the type of erotic-magicalism 
for which she is infamously renowned, 
it’s not hard to see where her influ- 
ences come from. ‘My first author that 
I discovered was Michael Moorcock, 
before I read Tolkien or anything like 
that, and I just could not believe it. I 
didn’t imagine, at the age of 12, 15, 
that there were people writing this 
kind of adult faerie-tale. So, that’s how 
I knew that I could do it properly.’ 

Tanith Lee also provoked her imagi- 
nation. ‘I discovered her quite late, I 
think it was with Birthgrave when 
that came out in 1975, I started col- 
lecting her books then and continued 
all the way through. She takes all the 
corners from it, and I think what I 
find attractive about her books is that 
they address adult concerns: it’s not 
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all whimsy and fairies tripping about 
holding their skirts up. There's no fey- 
ness about it: it’s very real.’ 

The adult concern of erotica is very 
important to Storm who often address- 
es themes of sexuality within her nov- 
els and never in a way that could 
bring accusations of side-stepping. ‘I 
probably find it easier to write about 
sex than other things where you've got 
to balance things carefully: like argu- 
ment, for example, I might find that 
harder to do than a major sex scene.’ 


DIVINE HERMAPHRODITE 


| Her Wraeththu novels and, to some 


extent, the new novel, Hermetech, 
stress the spiritual side of sexuality 
and link it to the rites of religion. 
‘Investigating spiritual matters, you 
inevitably come across the divine 
androgyne/hermaphrodite, plus the 
fact that in Judaeo-Christian mythol- 
ogy its said that man was 
hermaphrodite before the Fall, and all 
the angels. 

‘The Angels, I’m very interested in 
anyway. They're seen as androgynous 
beings. Basically that’s where the idea 
for the Wraeththu came from: 
angelology. 

‘The novel I'm working on now is 
influenced by Paradise Lost and, 
because I’m interested in angels any- 
way, I just wanted to look at that, 
especially about angels’ sexuality 
which is mentioned in the poem. 
Burying The Shadow has developed 
from Paradise Lost: what if the other 
side were the good guys? It’s about the 
fallen angels led by Samael, who's 
been equated with Satan, and his 
interest in teaching mankind about 
science, magic and art.’ 

Storm herself is an adept artist, 
and plans to design her Wraeththu 
inspired Tarot deck which could be 
illustrated by the Hermetech cover 
artist Carl McCoy (who is not only the 
vocalist with Fields of the Nephilim, 
but has also appeared in SF movie 
Hardware), but she shares the con- 
cerns over the plight of wou!d-be illus- 
trators at art schools, voiced by Les 
Edwards in FEAR issue 25. ‘I went to 
art college and another school, but I 
wasn’t very happy with the set-up 


because it wasn’t geared towards cre- 
ative art. I got really disillusioned by 
the whole process, dropped out of art 
college. I couldn’t see what I could do, 
other than teach, with fine art, 


because I wasn't into graphic design 
and I couldn't see a future in it. But, I 
continued my art until quite recently, 
whereas now I’m doing writing all the 
time I don’t have much time to do any 
artwork any more, which is a shame.’ 

Some people feel that Storm’s work 
is quite illustrative enough and her 
pneumatic attitude toward sexuality 
has raised more than a few eyebrows — 
much to her chagrin. ‘One woman, 
bless her soul, thought that the 
Wraeththu books would have been bet- 
ter if I hadn't spent so much time 
describing sex in them. I thought, you 
stupid woman, if there wasn’t any sex 
in them there wouldn't be any books — 
that’s what they're about. That annoys 
me. 


ESTRANGED SEXUALITY 


‘I think everybody is polysexual in 
nature, it’s just that constraints have 
been placed upon them by society, and 
the Christian ethic of procreation. But, 
I believe that it’s as much a part of 
spirituality as any other ritual that 
you could possibly think up. The fact 
is that sexuality has become estranged 
from that part of our lives, therefore 
the thought of people wanting to be in 


sexual contact with anything other 
than a potential creative partner is 
seen not only as wrong but very fright- 
ening. If people admit that within 
themselves, they're admitting that 
they're outside the herd, and that peo- 
ple are going to attack them. One 
thing I would love is that people, those 
people who have perhaps been 
wrestling with that kind of problem 
inside, can read my books and, 
although I’m not advocating that they 
go out and have sex with whoever they 
want to, will feel comfortable within 
themselves and say: listen to me, this 
is the way I feel. There’s nothing 
wrong about it, it just is. 

‘If people could just accept the way 
they are and the way others are: it’s 
like a big scale, most of the gay guys 
I’ve spoken to get annoyed with cer- 
tain gays who say that they're exclu- 
sively homosexual and really hate 
bisexual men. All the enlightened ones 
think it’s like a sliding scale that you 
can go up and down in your life, and 
that it’s not a static thing. People are 
people. If you care for somebody it 
doesn’t matter what sex or what age 
they are.’ 

Storm exhibits the same strong 
feelings about the airy-fairy, ‘Pixie- 
shit’ mentality shown by many pub- 
lishers and illuminated by Michael 


| Moorcock in FEAR issue 23. ‘There’s a 


problem at the moment. I don’t think 
there’s any censorship as such within 
the publishing industry, not on a word- 
by-word basis, but there’s a censorship 
in marketing terms whereby publish- 
ers are very cagey. They want to go 
with something that they know will 
sell, which is the lowest common 
denominator, and that’s where the 
censorship comes in. 

‘It’s something that happened with 
Wraeththu. I’ve got other Wraeththu 
books that I want to write, but at the 
moment I'm in the position where the 
publishers are all being so cagey about 
it that they just don’t want to take it 
on. So, I’m having to do other stuff, 
which luckily I can do. 

‘The only thing to do is be persis- 

tent and determined. You just have to 
keep plugging at it. There’s always a 
chance of getting a break and if vou 
can establish yourself then you have 
more freedom to write what you want 
to write, regardless.’ 
Storm Constantine is working on two 
novels, Burying the Shadows and 
Aleph. Her new book, Hermetech is 
due in hardcover this month from 
Headline. 


FIFTEEN YEARS IN 


ORBIT 


To celebrate 15 years of high- 
flying activity, the 
Peterborough Science Fiction 
Club are organizing a series of 
events for May 1991. An art 
exhibition will be held at 
Peterborough’s David Holmes 
Gallery. Guest writers include 
Ian Watson, and James Follet 


- author of the radio series 
Earthsearch as well as two 
Blake’s Seven episodes. 
More events are planned, 
for details write to the 
Peterborough SF Club, 24 
Westfield Road, Yaxley, 
Peterborough PE7 3LG. 
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David Michael Bryan in association with Eddie Murphy present:- 


BLACK SU NDAY 


HIM 
VENUES / DATES 
THF FILMHOUSE LOTHIAN ROAD EDINBURGH 6th FEB ‘91 
METRO CINFMA ASHTON under LYNE MANCHFSTER 2nd MARCH ‘9} 


ADMISSION 


£19:00 (STUDENTS withi.d. £16:50) 


Booking Details, Film Programme :- 


BLACK SUNDAY, 51 Thatch Leach Lane, 
Whitefield, Manchester, M25 6EN 


(Enclose an SAE) 


Tel. 061-766-2566 - Dave or Leila Bryan 
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BY MAIL ORDER 


Blood, Dermawax for scars & bullet holes, Liquid Latex, False 
Noses, Crepe Hair, Bald Caps, Stubble Paste, Theatrical Make-Up 


(These are professional materials used in movies and the theatre 
and NOT joke shop novelties) 


We also organise weekend courses in Professional 
Special Effects featuring Horror Make-Up, Casulty 
Make-Up and many other professional techniques. 


For more information contact: Snazaroo, The Old 
Forge, Park Lane Carhampton, Somerset TA24 6NL 
Tel: 0643 821931 
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HORRORS ON 


LETTER 


Dear Reader, 

New Year. It’s a time to make resolu- 
tions and thank friends on both sides 
of the Atlantic who have made FEAR 
the most widely read genre publica- 
tion in Britain and the most respected 
horror/fantasy magazine in the States. 

Among those in Britain, I would 
like to applaud those authors, publish- 
ers, editors and publicity folk who 
have increased the genre’s exposure in 
both quality and quantity. Then there 
are the organizers of events such as 
The British Fantasy Convention and 
the Black Sunday film festival, the 
editors of those genre titles who share 
shelf-space with us. But, most notably, 
I must thank those few British film 
companies who have bothered to let us 
in on the action. By those I mean the 
indies such as Hemdale, Medusa, 
Vestron and Virgin, and a few majors 
such as Warner Bros and Rank. You're 
magic. 

The big vote of film thanks must, 
however, go to the American studios 
whose personnel have been most forth- 
coming on films such as 
Arachnophobia. Take our report on 
that film as an example of the differ- 
ences between the British way of han- 
dling the press — in a few particulars 
— and the way in which the 
Americans treat their journos in gen- 
eral. The US studio sent us a slew of 
stills showing spiders in various dis- 
gusting positions and a huge press kit 
which proclaims ‘This film is about 
spiders!’ 

Arachnophobia is a huge Stateside 
success, but in Britain the distributor 
is afraid that naked arachnids might 
have audiences leaping for the gods. 
The word is ‘This film is not about spi- 
devs’, and consequently no_ spider 
shots are being sent out to the media. 
Weird or what? 

This lack of spiders is, nevertheless, 
merely a creative decision, a little odd 
maybe but I have to respect it as this 
distributor is, rightly, one of the most 
successful in the UK. But, there are 
those who apparently find FEAR dis- 
gusting and — as I concluded in my 
September editorial — have such a 
dislike for the horror films they’re sell- 
ing that theyd rather ignore us, our 
ilk, and our audience. 

This attitude naturally makes me 
furious, especially when those same 
companies blatantly rip-off our copy- 
right material for their own PR pur- 
poses but shut their shell-likes when 
we want a favour. What further 
annoys me is that many of our readers 
agree with my view and, according to 
recent demographics, these people 
help to put those films into profit. 


Consequently, this editorial is an 
open letter to those of you who have 
strong views about the ways in which 
horror/fantasy films are sometimes 
sold in this country. I would like to 
hear your views on the situation and, 
perhaps, the comments of those within 
the film industry who enjoy publiciz- 
ing genre films. There are certainly 
some who I know about, and there 
might be others. 

As of now, though, I often get better 
PR service from the States, which is 
ridiculous when you realize that some 
of our greatest advocates include peo- 
ple whose films and books are going 
onto British screens or shelves. 
Without blowing trumpets, our regular 
readers include Clive Barker, Ray 
Bradbury, James Herbert, Stephen 
King and kids, Dean R Koontz, Sam 
Raimi, Rob Reiner, Dick Smith... 
well, you get my meaning. We’re also 
bought in by every major film market- 
ing department in the States. 

So, what is it with the Brits. We’re 
not the only magazine being affected 
by this ‘ignore them’ and it’s not as if 
it stops us getting coverage — we'll get 
it one way or another and, as a result, 
probably hit with it sooner than they’d 
like. 

I can only guess that the reason for 
the policy is the lethargy that riddles 
some, though certainly not all, of the 
PR people in this business, a lethargy 
which dictates ‘let’s throw it out at 
television, the national newspapers, 
and the trade press’. Well, I’ve got 
news for you guys. The publishing 
industry is becoming more specialist 
in its approach. If you want to tap in 
to a particular market you have to go 
to those with the nous. 

During 1990, I saw some pretty big 
marketing blunders in the horror/fan- 
tasy field. We've laughed on occasion 
but, when you think about what’s hap- 
pening within the industry we, as 
audiences, and the Americans, as pro- 
ducers, should be crying. 

As I said earlier, I have aired my 
view, provoking a great deal of com- 
ment and support within the realms of 
journalism. Now I want to know your 
views, examples of what you see as 
ineptitude and perhaps even sugges- 
tions as to how you would like to have 
seen certain movies marketed. 

It’s time to publish those views. It’s 
time to kick a little ass in a big way. 
With warmest regards, 
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JB Macabre tracks 
down the big game in 
Predator 2. 


he dateline may not be the glo- 
rious 12th, but the hunting sea- 
son is open with a vengeance in 
Stephen Hopkins’ Predator 2. It’s a 
familiar enough near-future scenario. 
In 1997, the earth is in the grip of the 
Greenhouse effect. Overpopulation 
plagues the USA. Drug lords from cen- 
tral and south American hold sway. 
Los Angles is an urban jungle with 
open warfare between drug lords and 
criminal gangs. The LAPD is losing 
control. 

But out of the near anarchy a new 
pattern begins to emerge. The gang 
lords are suddenly picked off, one by 
one, by a merciless, seemingly super- 
natural force. Detective «Lieutenant 
Harrigan sets out to take this vigi- 
lante in. Predictably, after a while, 
Harrigan realizes that he and his 
team are no longer the hunters, what- 
ever it is that they're after is hunting 
them. As Harrigan is trying to figure 
out just what the hell is going on, a 
special federal task force, headed by 
agent Peter Keyes, steps in and takes 
over, shutting Harrigan and his people 
out. 


But one of Harrigan’s men has been 
killed, and Harrigan is out for revenge 
rather than justice. However, 
Harrigan is about to learn that when 
it comes to revenge he is a little out of 
his league, even out of his planet and 
maybe out of his galaxy. 

The screenplay comes from the 
authors of the original Predator script, 
brothers James and John Thomas. But 
the visual realization of the film was 
the responsibility of the 31-year-old 
Jamaican-born Australian, Stephen 
Hopkins, and cinematographer Peter 
Levy. Both of whom previously worked 
on the films Nightmare On Elm Street 
5 and Hopkins’ debut film Dangerous 
Game. 

In order to create the world of 1997, 
with abundant smog and a 59-day 
heatwave of 109 degrees — a hot, 
dusty, unglamorous world of muted 
colours — Levy used yellow and brown 
filters along with camera angles that 
avoided showing blue skies. ‘I also 
intentionally overexposed the film a 
bit for a more washed-out look,’ he 
said. 

Production designer, Lawrence G 
Paull (winner of a British Academy 
Award for his work on Blade Runner) 
designed and built the Predator’s 
space ship. Describing his work as 
‘unlike anything seen before in films’, 
Paull created an embryonic environ- 
ment conceived in the Predator’s own 
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TERROR IN LA 


The Predator prepares 

to lance a few boils 

(top) while a gang of dope 
dealer tries to track this alien 
hunter; awesome Kevin Peter 
Hall prepares to become the 
Predator. 


image. Avoiding monitors, consoles, 
dials, switches and an assortment of 
flashing lights, the Predator’s ship has 
walls of a translucent substance and 
evokes machine like themes, reminis- 
cent of Alien. 

When the team and director Hopkins 
began developing the script in pre-pro- 
duction it was decided that this 


Predator would be a member of the j 


same species, but a new one. He would 
be a younger, more subversive 
Predator. Stan Winston and his team, 
Shane Mahan, John Rosengrant and 
Richard Landon, set about creating a 
new, sleeker Predator. In addition to 
new colouration, markings, and more 
articulated body and facial parts, they 
developed an exotic arsenal. His 
weapons include an expanding barbed 
javelin, a net gun and a flying disc. 
With the creation of a perilous 
future and a lethal Predator, the pro- 
ducers cast Danny Glover, Mel 
Gibson’s co-star in Lethal Weapon and 
Lethal Weapon 2 as Harrigan. 


Harrigan is a very different cop from 
what Glover is used to playing. ‘In the 
Lethal Weapon films I was a lumber- 
ing guy, a very safe cop who always 
said: You can’t do that! In Predator 2, 
I'm agile and aggressive. To get in 
shape I lifted weights, ran five miles a 
day on the beach and lost 20 pounds. I 


became a lean, mean fighting 
machine. 

Playing what appears to be 
Harrigan’s nemesis, special agent 


Peter Keyes, is Gary Busey. Busey and 
Glover last tangled in Lethal Weapon 
This time they are supposed to be on 
the same side, but Busey’s character is 
more obsessed with the Predator. 
‘Keyes has been on the trail of the 
Predator for ten years,’ said Busey. 
‘He’s obsessed with bringing him in 
alive so that the government can find 
out how to use the creature’s defence 
mechanisms for their own purposes.’ 

Filling out the make-up of the 
Predator is Kevin Peter Hall, who 
played the title role in the first film. 
Hall’s other tall credits include the 
role of Harry in Harry And The 
Hendersons. 


Already on release in the US, 
Predator 2 is due for a UK release 
this Summer, distribution by 20th 
Century Fox. 


DOES YOUR life lack surprise and excitement? 
DO YOU look over your shoulder and see nothing but 


your own shadow? 


ARE YOUR dreams peaceful and uninterrupted? 
IS THE tedium driving you crazy? 


FEAR NOT 
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ERRATUM 


Our apologies to Eclipse 
Comics, Les Edwards and 
Young Artists for the errant 
use of the artwork on the last 
issue of FEAR. The Marilyn 
Monroe painting was created 
by Les Edwards for the 
Eclipse graphic novel: Clive 
Barker’s Son Of Celluloid, and 
the error occurred due to a 
lack of communication. Again, 
profound apologies to all 
concerned. 

Apologies also to Candas 
Jane Dorsey whom we 
misnamed as Jane Dorsey last 
month. 


FEAR is the UK’s leading fantasy, horror and science fiction 
magazine offering views and news on those people, films, videos, 
books and plays which make life that bit more interesting. Don’t 
miss out. Make sure you get your monthly dose of FEAR and place 
an order with your newsagent NOW! 


To ensure you get your regular copy of FEAR, order it from your 


TO THE NEWSAGENT 


— — 


Signature 


tion. 


local newsagent by handing in this form. 


Please place me a regular order for FEA.R magazine. 


FEAR is a monthly SOR magazine from Newsfield | 
Publications, Ludlow, Shropshire, and is distributed by | 
COMAG, Tavistock Road, West Drayton, Middlesex. It is 
published on the third Thursday of each month, price £1.95. 


Please contact your wholesaler or COMAG for any further informa- | 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, HAND MADE IN ENGLAND BY ALCHEMY CARTA, HIGHLY POLISHED 


SOLID PEWTER PENDANTS ON 18’ CHAINS AND EARRINGS ON SURGICAL STEEL WIRES. 
IF IT’S NOT IN AN ALCHEMY BLUE LABEL PACKET - IT s Net ALCHEMY! 
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Pendant P806 £7.99 Two Tone 


RUNESWORD 
Pendant P2 
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£4.99 
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TANKARD 
£25.95 AAT2 

HARBINGER 
TANKARD 
£29.95 AAT1 

with Harbinger 
death handle 

and alchemist seal. 

English Pewter 
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FAST MAIL ORDER 
@ TELEPHONE CREDIT CARD HOLDERS WELCOME (0533 549182 or 
546636) 
@ PLEASE MAKE PAYMENT OUT TO “REIDER'S AXE” 
@ U.K. P+P - ADD £1.00 PER TOTAL ORDER. C.0.D. ORDER WELCOME - 
PLEASE ADD £4. 
@ OVERSEAS P+P - ADD 20°: OF ORDER TOTAL VALUE (1.00 MIN). 
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The best place to start on 
a Career as a special 
make-up effects artist is 
in the home. Mark 
Salisbury picks up his 
mascara and a few tips 
from Image Animation’s 
Bob Keen... 


he 1980s marked the 

advent of the special 

make-up effects artists on 

fantasy and horror cinema. It 

was the era of Messrs Rob Bottin 

(The Thing, The Howling), Rick 

Baker (An American Werewolf 

In London) and, Tom Savini 

whose success was measured by 

the dramatic appearance ef the 

credit Special Make-up Effects by . . . within 

the opening titles of Night Of The Living 

Dead. A new section was included in the 

Oscars, top artists were taking home $1m 

cheques. But the negative side of the equation 

also kicked in as films like the Nightmare On 

Elm Street series degenerated into an elabo- 

rate special make-up effects showcase for 
aspiring artists. 

It wasn’t just an American phenomenon. In 
the UK, we had Stuart Freeborn, Chris 
Tucker (Quest For Fire, The Elephant Man, 
Company Of Wolves) and Nick Malley 
(Highlander). But it was with the release of 
Hellraiser in 1986 that British special make- 
up effects came of age, when the cumulative 
imaginative talents of Bob Keen and his small 
crew, united under the banner of Image 
Animation, joined forces with Clive Barker to 
spawn the Cenobites and a fellow named 
Frank. The company, now based at Pinewood 
Studios, is currently working on Waxwork 2, 
Clive Barker’s The Mummy and a children’s 
television series called Shadow Zone. 

Image Animation are at the forefront of the 
art of special make-up effects. Keen recounts 
how the discipline evolved: ‘Special make-up 
effects really came out of a hole that was in 
the industry. Before there was just make-up 
which included prosthetics. It was kind of 
Stuart Freeborn’s area, where prosthetics 
were purely within the make-up department. 
Then films like American Werewolf In London 
and Empire Strikes Back started to change 
the area of definition, and make-up began to 
creep into what was once the area of special 
effects — making creatures — and it became 
special make-up effects, which now incorpo- 
rates prosthetics, although they should really 
be kept separate.’ 


REALISTIC MOVEMENT 
An area of special make-up effects which 
films such as Turtles, Dark. Crystal and 
Labyrinth have explored is animatronics. 
‘Animatronics was actually developed by 
Disney,’ explains Keen. ‘It’s a term for putting 
realistic movement into mechanical pieces. 
Jabba the Hutt from Return Of The Jedi was 
a giant puppet but it was animatronic 
because there were mechanical pieces in there 
to move his tail, his eyes.’ 

There are many different types of anima- 
tronics — all variations on the same theme. ‘At 
Image we've been working with radio control 
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which is a way of operating small servo- 
motors. The great thing about radio control is 
you have nothing hanging out the back. The 
problem is the strength of the motor and how 
much you can work that motor.’ 

Cable-controlled animatronic mechanisms 
work on the principle of an outer and inner 
cable, the outer one being fixed, the inner one 
either pulling or pushing something which is 
then controlled by a puppeteer. According to 
Keen, cable gives both a much stronger and 
very much larger movement than radio con- 
trol and is also quicker. There are also pneu- 
matics (an air-operated system), and oil-based 
hydraulics. ‘The problem with hydraulics is if 
it leaks it can be disastrous. It does give you 
beautiful movements though.’ 

Image’s most recent animatronic marvel 
was the Mark 18, the murderous metallic pro- 
tagonist from Richard Stanley's Hardware. 
‘He's virtually entirely animatronic, explains 
Keen. ‘At one point we took a route with him 
where we took a big electric motor and we 
turned him into radio controlled, the problem 
was it had a habit of turning itself on when 
no one was around. We had to rip all that out 
and replace it with cables, because they don’t 
operate by themselves. It was freaky.’ 


‘The cumulative 
imaginative talents of 
Keen and his small 
crew, united under the 
banner of Image 
Animation, joined 
forces with Clive 
Barker to spawn the 
Cenobites and a fellow 
named Frank’ 


The other main area covered by special 
make-up effects is prosthetics which is 
derived from a post-World War I hospital 
term for when people used to have pieces of 
their body replaced. It was The Wizard Of Oz 
that pioneered the use of prosthetics in films 
and invented foam rubber, a four part materi- 
al — made up of latex, and three other foam- 
ing and gelling agents — which are whipped 
together, put into a mould and cooked. ‘That 
invention then meant you could make very 


Even the Nightbreed need an 
occasional puff (previous 
page); the breath-taking 
process of head-casting can 
be a scream (opposite page) 
Hellbound Pinhead poses for 
off-screen director Randell. 


thin appliances that would have enough give 
in them that the actor underneath could act.’ 


CLAUSTROPHOBIC WORLD 


For Doug Bradley's rule as Pinhead in 
Hellraiser a full head prosthetic was required, 
meaning the actor had to endure having his 
head life cast. Keen runs through the process: 
‘The first thing is to get your artist into the 
right frame of mind because it’s a very claus- 
trophobic, very strange world that he’s about 
to enter. So you put music on that he likes, 
you explain the process. The moulding mate- 
rial that we use is alginate which is a dental 
material.’ 

Nivia down the eyebrows, cover the hair 
with a bald cap. Fit a plaster-bandage support 
at the back of the head to stop it moving and 
cast the area. ‘Then take the alginate. Mix it 
up and have about four people around helping 
because the idea is to get it on all in one as 
quickly as possible. 

‘You apply it first of all into the eyes and 
you move it out onto the forehead, and down 
over the nose while the actor breathes 
through their mouth. You get them to blow 
the alginate out through their nose. Then you 
have someone keeping the alginate out of 
their nose area while you take it over their 
mouth, under their chin and onto the neck. 
Now you have the entire face covered in goo 
except for the nostrils. 

‘As soon as the alginate starts to go off you 
take pieces of plaster bandage —- which is 
meant for broken legs — and start laying that 
on with warm water, folding the bandage as 
you put it on, pushing it into the alginate so it 
really grips. You talk to the person inside as 
you work down towards the bottom of the 
neck. Some people don’t mind it, but for those 
who are claustrephobic. . .’ 

Keen urges caution on those eager to exper- 
iment on friends and neighbours. ‘I don’t rec- 
ommend anybody tries to do life casts at 
home. It’s not something, you want to muck 
around with. I am now seriously considering 
moving all our life casting to a nearby hospi- 
tal with people who do it all day. There are 
too many people doing life casts which aren't 
working out. I’ve done 5-600 and I have a rea- 
sonably good idea of what to do and I can han- 
dle any of the problems.’ 

What about the old way — using plaster of 
Paris? ‘The worst thing you can do is put plas- 
ter of Paris on your face. One, it’s hard, and 
two, it gets hot when it goes off. You can real- 
ly seriously hurt someone if you do that. I 
don’t recommend people doing entire head 
casts with it at home.’ 

Once you have a cast of the head, the next 
stage is to fill that cast with plaster to pro- 
duce a positive head mould (i.e. a duplicate of 
the actor’s head in plaster). Keen suggests 
using Crystacal R Plaster which you can get 
from most building suppliers. ‘Once you've got 
a Crystacal head out, you then clean that 
head up. It comes out with little bits on which 
you chisel off while the plaster is still warm. 
You then have your basic head. You then 
sculpt on to that head the appliance that you 
want to make. In Pinhead’s case you’d sculpt 
the whole head. Then you break it down into 
sections. A much more simple process is a big 
nose which you’d just model on.’ 
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CUTTING EDGE 


Keen suggests modelling with wet clay, rather 
than red clay, and recommends Buff body 
clay. ‘Once you’ve got a good appliance with a 
thin blending edge, the secret is too clay up to 
that edge with a secondary cutting edge on 
the outside of it. That will give you a fine cut- 
ting edge, when you mould it. Also it’s time to 
put some locations (or keys) in, so you take 
the plaster and make some markings in it 
where the mould will lock together. You model 
in clay a little wedge shape, so when it finally 
closes it doesn’t close up entirely. Then you 
mould it by pouring plaster over it.’ 

Keen says the trick is to get the plaster to 
the right consistency. ‘It should be like cream, 
very smooth, not too lumpy, not too runny. 
There are many ways of applying it. If I’ve got 
a very detailed sculpt I tend to apply it with a 
brush, into the detail.’ 

The mould should be cooked for four hours 
at about 90°C to dry it out. The next step is to 
make up some foam, using one of the avail- 
able kits. Then apply the foam into the mould 
using one of two techniques. Injection, which 
is self-explanatory, using a large syringe. Or 
you can apply it with a shaving brush dabbed 
in a bit of detergent and worked thoroughly 
into the mould until you have no air bubbles 
left. ‘Then you scoop it in — using either a 
spoon or your hand — close it up and cook it 
for anything up to a couple of hours.’ 

Painting and application are best learned 
by practice. So here’s where the lesson ends, 
folks. Go to it! 

Keen entered the industry at a time when 
special make-up effects were in their infancy. 
For today’s aspiring technicians the competi- 
tion for jobs is intense. On a project the size of 
Nightbreed where over 200 creatures were 
constructed, Image Animation only employed 
20-25 full-time staff. 

‘You really need to develop the skills at 
home first,’ Keen says. ‘There are a couple of 
good books. You need also to expect that there 
are 500, 600 people applying for jobs here 
every year. We take three or four people on, so 
your standard of work has to be very, very 
high. People think they're going to get away 
with less by making the tea. I can assure you 
that the person who makes the tea here is an 
incredibly skilled person. 


BLOOD 'N’ GUTS 


‘The other thing to do as far as we are con- 
cerned is avoid blood ’n’ guts because if I’ve 
seen one hacked-out eye I’ve seen 1,000, they 
don’t impress me. Anyone can do blood ’n’ 
guts.’ 

Imagination will score major points with 
Keen. ‘Someone turned up recently with some 
beautiful maquettes which were really imagi- 
native, bony creatures..Taking a piece of liter- 


(Clockwise) Frank makes up 
for his lack of blood; and 
proves a pain in the neck for 
another victim; his 
resurrection doesn’t last. 


ature and doing an interpretation of it, going 
the full hog and doing a prosthetic make-up 
scores big points. Again, I’d rather see some- 
thing classical like old-age than fantasy or 
gore. 

‘And keep at it. Try and find yourself a liv- 
ing. Do not sign on the dole and say I’m going 
to live off this while I work at home. It’s soul 
destroying. Find a job that will improve your 
skills. Model making is an idea. Graphic 
artists also have good training.’ 

Are there any colleges worth recommend- 
ing? ‘You have to find out which ones teach 
practical skills and not so-called ‘art’. You 
have to understand that this is a process, and 
what I am looking for is people who under- 
stand the process and technical side of it as 
well, and who don't think they are artists. 
Artists are people who have the rein to do 
anything they want, they are not the kind of 
people that I can use. What I need is someone 
who I can go up to in the morning and say: Be 
creative, now. You also have to be able to get 
on with people. 

‘The fun stuff, grins Keen, ‘is when it says 
in the script that the man reaches into his 
throat, grabs hold of his intenstines and turns 
himself inside out. That’s where you really 
start to be creative, when you have a problem 
like that or the birth of Frank (from 
Hellraiser) which doesn’t really fall into any 
area, that’s when you really have to be clever.’ 

Image Animation staff are often skilled in 
more than one discipline. ‘I tend to use people 
who can do everything,’ says Keen. ‘If some- 
one turns up and they're good at mechanics 
and can sculpt as well they’re more likely to 
get a job. I try and train people to do as much 
as possible.’ 

But with so many people competing for so 
few jobs and with the number of films going 
into production in the country dwindling, the 
signs are not good for the prospective special 
make-up effects practioner. 

‘It’s not a good time to come into the indus- 
try, says Keen. ‘I think Britain will get better 
as a place to work, I don’t think it'll be able to 
service the 500 people who want a job, but I 
think if you have what it takes Britain is as 
good as anywhere. Hopefully when 1992 
comes, Europe is going to open up, and more 
European productions will get made.’ 

So, the prospects aren’t brilliant, but that 
shouldn't be a bar for the determined. Break 
out the body clay, stock-up on the Crystacal, 
sharpen your modelling knife, and let your 
imagination run free. 
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Dick Smith - the most 
influential special effects 
make-up man of them all 
explains how monsters 
can be good for your 
psyche. 


t may only be a coincidence, but the 
fact that Dick Smith has worked on 
all three productions of The 
Godfather is one of the reasons why 
he is considered the godfather of 

special make-up effects. : 
The list of movies that Smith has 
been involved with range from such 
popular and critical successes as 
Little Big Man through Taxi Driver 
to Marathon Man. In 1984, he won an 
Academy Award for his work on Amadeus. In 
a career spanning some 45 years, he has also 
been responsible for some of the most imagi- 
native and frightening make-up ever created 
in such classics as The Exorcist and Altered 
States, as well as David Cronenberg’s 
Scanners. A partial listing of some of his more 
memorable effects in genre films includes The 
Sentinel, Exorcist II: The Heretic, and Ghost 

Story. 

Born in Larchmont, New York, in 1922, 
Smith still works in his hometown, making 
the basement of his house the place where 
most of his fantastic creations are born. 
Smith tells me that the workshop downstairs 
has become so crowded that he has to hang 
new projects from the ceiling for lack of space. 
Stanley Wiater: To what extent do you 
have artistic control over your make-up 
and props once they have been approved 
by a director? Do you recall any 
instances where it was your suggestions 
that saved a particular scene or 
sequence which otherwise might have 
been botched by the director or actors 
involved? 

Dick Smith: You have very little control over 
what happens to your creations. We are pret- 
ty much in the same boat as a screenwriter. 
You know how screenwriters’ parts get picked 
apart and rewritten time and again. In a 
sense, the same thing can happen in make- 
up. You can fulfill to the best of your ability 
all the wishes of the directors, producers, 
actors, etc. and you can come up with the best 
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work that you think you’ve ever done and it 
can all go down the drain for one reason or 
another. 


OUT OF CONTROL 


It may be that you’ve done a beautiful special 
effect and the director may shoot it wrong. It 
is either badly edited or something is done to 
it so that it just ruins the effect, or the angle 
could be wrong, or the photography can be 
lousy, or it can simply be cut right out of the 
script. I haven't found any way to assure 
myself that I have control before I go into a 
production. You can’t write it into your con- 
tract because you can’t say: I can tell the 
director what to do. He is the boss and makes 
the final decision, and there is no way of you 
vetoing his final decision. 

Actually for this reason, there are a lot of 
make-up artists who are getting out of the 
make-up business and trying their hand at 
directing. 

Frankly, I would never want to be a direc- 
tor — this is not an option for me, so I’ve been 
stuck with it. 

From the stills in your book on monster 
make-up it is clear you always had a 
great fondness for the classic movie 
monsters such as the Phantom and 
Frankenstein’s monster. What made you 
become fascinated with the dark side of 
human nature at such a young age? 

I’m not saying that any personal feelings for 
the allure of monsters has affected my work. 
That doesn’t relate. The creation of a monster 
tends to be an intellectual, artistic creation 
just as much as creating old age. There are 
certain steps that you go through to create 
this sort of thing from your knowledge and 
research. The fascination that strikes many a 
young male — girls don’t seem to be affected 
much by this — is there comes a time in his 
life that he becomes truly aware that he is 
going to die someday, that he is mortal. At the 
same time he realizes that he is a vulnerable, 
living organism that can be terribly hurt. 
This universal fear, the fear of death, we 
become aware of early in life and we never 
lose it, really. But we have to deal with it 
emotionally in some way. There are many 
ways that people handle this. 


SUPERHUMAN 


I think getting involved with monsters is one 
of them. If you can’t beat ’em, join ’em. 
Making yourself up as a monster is a wonder- 
ful experience because now you're the big guy 
that no one can touch — your parents, your 
teachers, and all the authority figures — no 
bully can touch you, you are now superhu- 
man. So now your fear of a monster has that 


sort of flip side to it. I remember when I first 
put on monster make-up as a freshman in col- 
lege, it was a great thrill. I was a shy, intro- 
verted kid, and I felt like a big extrovert when 
this happened. 

Years later I discovered something else: 
when we were brought up we were taught to 
hide our aggressive feelings. In my time we 
were‘taught you had to be good, you couldn't 
get angry, you certainly never could say nasty 
things to your parents or teachers. All this 
had to be kept inside to be a gentleman. Self- 
control was terribly important in the way I 
was brought up. So, I was never allowed to let 
out any aggressive feelings. Well, as a monster 
you are acting out your most aggressive feel- 
ings in a wonderful way. Putting on the make- 
up and acting out the monster is much more 
complete than just watching the movie, where 
you merely get a sort of mental empathy. 
Would you relate the story about Karen 
Black’s breasts from Carnal Knowledge 
becoming Katherine Ross’s breasts in 
Stepford Wives? 

Mike Nichols, in casting, originally chose 
Karen Black for the part that Ann Margaret 
eventually played. He asked if it was. possible 
to make breasts that were believable. I was 
happy to try, so I cast her chest, came home 
and set up the cast in my lab. I went and bor- 
rowed all my son’s Playboy magazines, found 
the best pictures and mounted them all up in 
front of my work table for reference. I’m 
deeply immersed in this intense sculptural 
quest, and my wife called down that the 
plumber was here about the furnace. I told 
her to send him down and this plumber who 
was new to us came down saying ‘Mr Smith, 


Swirling FX from Altered 
States (previous page) as 
William Hurt investigates his 
alter-ego (opposite); while 
Linda Blair (below right) 
piles on the pus in The 
Exorcist and Andrew 
Steven's channels The Fury. 


Mr Smith.’ I said, ‘I’m here.’ He turned into 
my little room and said, ‘I’m here to fix...’ 
and his mouth fell open as he took in this 
scene. I could read his mind and I let him 
stew for a minute, and then I said, ‘You’re 
probably wondering what I’m doing.’ He nod- 
ded, so I explained the situation, and of 
course he was fascinated. He eventually went 
and fixed the furnace. His interest must have 
continued because he stopped by more than 
once to make sure the furnace was working. 


VETOED BREASTS 


So anyway, when the appliances where fin- 
ished, they were sent out to Hollywood where 
another make-up artist applied them to 
Karen Black. They were vetoed by Mike 
oNichols. It may have had something to do 
with the way they were applied, but I think 
he would have vetoed them anyway because 
now he was concerned about what would: hap- 
pened when she laid down on her back, 


‘You can come up 

with the best work 

that you think 

you’ve ever done 

and it can all go 

down the drain for 

one reason or 

another’ 

whether they would flatten out as a normal 
female breast would do in that position, and 
of course they wouldn't. So hence, she lost the 
job and it went on to Ann Margaret. The only 
use then I had for them was that my wife 


brought down some of her bowling chums to 
show them these artistic marvels. (chuckles) 
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Miriam Bayliss pines over 
her box of tricks in Whitley 
Strieber’s The Hunger. 


They sat there until the job of Stepford 
Wives came along. I did intend to sculpt them 
all over again, but I found that what I already 
had was of the proper size and shape for 
Katherine Ross. So that’s where they were 
used. Since that time there have been many 
instances where breasts, and even whole 
chests have been done. Now it’s a routine 
thing for both men and women. 

To me there are two ways of looking at 
the art of make-up. One is that, because 
of people like you, everything that can 
be done to the human form has been 
done. Then, on the other hand, because 
of the increased technology of the mate- 
rials and visual effects, there’s now a 
whole new horizon of creations that 
make-up people can come up with. Is 
that true? 

Yes, pretty much so. Very few people in my 
day and age turned to make-up. They didn’t 
even notice it. The first truly gifted make-up 
artist that I ever met was Rick Baker when 
he was about 17 or 18. Up until that time I 
had never encountered someone who was 
such an obvious genius. Since Rick came 
along and the special effects era has burst 
upon us, the image of being a make-up artist 
has been so glorified that there are now a 
hundred times the number of young people 
interested in make-up. What’s happened then 
is that instead of one Rick Baker turning up 
in a year, there are now ten Rick Bakers. 


GOING CRAZY 


And there’s another thing, because special 
effects make-up seems to be a wonderful, cre- 
ative field with far horizons, a higher calibre 
of creative person is turning to make-up. 
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Whereas before, someone who had quite 
extraordinary artistic talents might want to 
go in for fine arts or some other field which 
seemed to him more demanding, now .they 
can look at special effects make-up and say: 
Wow, that’s a field where I could really go 
crazy. Because of these two general things I 
am seeing a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of highly talented people trying to get into 
make-up. I get people coming to me who are 
incredible and they are only 18- to 15-years- 
old. I tell you that I’m glad I started getting 
into the make-up profession when 1 did (I 
wasn’t half as good as these people), I 
wouldn’t want to compete with these young 
people today. 


‘Making yourself up 
asamonsterisa *- 
wonderful experi- 
ence because now 
you’re the big guy 

that no one can 

touch’ 


What would be your most satisfying 
experience on a project in the horror, 
science fiction genre? 

I think The Exorcist. At the time that was 
also a very traumatic experience. During The 
Exorcist at one point I quit. I had a fight with 
Bill Friedkin. Since then when we contact 
each other, it’s been with great friendship, so 
it all worked out in the end. But, there was a 
point on that film where I was so exhausted 
from working seven days a week that I was 


on the verge of collapse and just blew. 
Looking back on it, I love it for three things. 
I’m very happy with the make-up on Linda, 
I’m happy with the few effects I did, and ’'m 
very happy with Max Von Sydow’s appliance 
make-up, because most of the audience never 
knew he was made-up even when they got 
tight close-ups. 

I did a nice job on Everybody’s All 
American, but the film died at the box office. 
Everyone who has seen it liked it, but of 
course it will never be remembered. What's 
wonderful is if you’ve got good work that ends 
up in a film that lasts. Amadeus will always 
be a classic. 


It’s impossible in a brief interview like this to 
fully address the impact that Smith has had 
on the entire motion picture industry. But it 
can be stated that because of a booklet pub- 
lished in 1965 called Dick Smith’s Do-It- 
Yourself Monster Make-Up Handbook, he 
has had a major influence on many of today’s 
biggest stars of special make-up effects, 
including Rick Baker, Craig Reardon, and 
Kevin Yagher. 

Those interested in teaching themselves the 
arts of special make-up effects could do worse 
than search out Smith’s Monster Make-Up. 
Smith also recommends Richard Corson’s 
Stage Make-Up and The Techniques Of 
Three-Dimensional Make-Up «by — Lee 
Bagin. And, of course, there's Bob Keen’s 
advice in this very issue of FEAR. 


OOO 


Selected Filmography 

The Exorcist (1973), The Stepford Wives 
(1974), Taxi Driver (1974), Burnt Offerings 
(1976), The Fury (1977), Altered States 
(1979), Spasms (1982), The Hunger (1983). 
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‘Monstentreak Kevin 
Yagher is not only 


Chucky’s creator but also | 


the man responsible for 


Freddy Krueger's stay 


2 good looks. 
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t the ripe old age of 28, 
Kevin Yagher is 


already a seasoned vet- 
eran in the world of 


dark visions. In spite of 


a humble start, run- — 
Halloween 


ning a 
mask business in his 
hometown of Drayton, 
Ohio, Yagher always 


knew his destiny had something to do with | 


monsters and horror movies. Correspondin 
with make-up master Dick Smith while 


in his teens, he was advised that if he had the | 
_ courage of his convictions, he had to move eS 


Convinced that the: young Yagh 


~ uine talent, Smith supplied him 
names of several Los Angeles-based 
make-up and effect: ts i 


everal projects 4 
recognized effects pale as Rick Baker and 
Stan Winston, including episodes of the tele- 
vision series Amazing sushi and B Hany 


_ And The Beast. § 


Cocoon, and the title creature 
age Produ Fuzzbi 2 
leauge 


was asked to redesign the make-up for 
Freddy Krueger in A Nightmare On Elm 
Street: Part II. He worked on Part III and 
Part IV as well. He also created the incredibly 
lifelike, animatronic puppet known as Chucky 
for the very successful: Child’s Play and 
Child’s Play 2. 

STANLEY WIATER: There’s talk already 
of doing Child’s Play 3, even though the 
first sequel has yet to open nationwide? 
KEVIN YAGHER: Well, they know they have 
a hit for Child's Play 2. It tested really well — 
much better than they expected. We'll see. 
But I’m sure it will maite all the money the 
producers want it to make — and more! 
(chuckles) 

More and more of your colleagues, such 
as Tom Savani and Stan Winston, are 
going into directing. What’s your inter- 
est there, since you already have a 
remarkable career in special make-up 
-effects? im 

As you know, I grew up in Ohio, and was a 
monster-freak. Well, a lot of young people 
come out here to Hollywood because of an 
interest in animation, and wanting to be 
another Ray Harryhausen. My brother and I 
fooled around with animation for a while, but 
you get discouraged because it takes too long 
to get your film back, and they always ruin it. 
The first three feet is always screwed up, or 
they'll expose it wrong, or something. 


AMBITION 


Anyway, my brother went off to be an actor, 
and I stayed in Ohio and made monsters and 
masks. I didn’t set out to become a director, 
because when I first came out here to 
Hollywood, so many people wanted to be 
directors, too, that I thought I'd never have 
the chance. When I first came out here, I 
wanted to be a make-up effects artist, and 
that was all I wanted to do. But when you’re 
out here after a while, and you see so many 
bad scripts come across your desk, and so 
many not-really-talented people that you’re 
working for — including directors — then you 
start thinking that you can do it better. 

Do you have any intentions of giving up 
your present career to pursue one in 
directing? 

I truly do love my work. I mean, working with 
your hands, there’s nothing else like it! To sit 
down like you do when you're writing, and 
physically create something that didn’t exist 
before, is amazing. Now with directing, you 
really have to have a lot of money. And time. 
But when I get bored, or just want to get 
away, I get a lump of clay or something to 
draw and make something out of it. Even if I 
never finish it, I get the high out of creating. 
There’s been some backlash against the 
character of Freddy Krueger in the 
Nightmare On Elm Street films. What are 
your feelings as to why he’s become so 
popular with young people? 

He is essentially the bogyman. That’s the way 
I see it. Everyone has their version of the 
bogyman, and when Wes Craven made him a 
child-killer, well, the threat of being killed is 
what every child fears, so what else is there? 


BOGYMAN 


So I have no problem with that, because 
they've made Freddy the bogyman. I like him 
better than I do Jason or Michael Meyers 
from the Friday The 13th and Halloween 
films, because they're just basically killing 
machines. They have no personality, and I 
love the fact that Robert Englund gave 
Freddy his own personality. 

That’s the one thing about all characters — 


‘My biggest thrill was putting make-up on and fooling 
somebody in a dimly lit hall-way - even if it was only for 


a moment’ 


including Chucky and the Crypt Keeper — I 
think their popularity stems from their hav- 
ing a personality. 

I prefer something with a personality, 
something you can laugh at. And as far as the 
backlash, if parents don’t want their kids to 
watch them, then they shouldn’t let them 
watch them. These films are rated. 

Do you have a favourite monster or spe- 
cial make-up effect of your own? 


Beauty ponders the beast 
from Nightmare on Elm 
Street 4 (top) while Yagher’s 
favourite creation prepares 

to cook in the Crypt (bottom). 


I guess the most fun for me so far is the Crypt 
Keeper for Tales From The Crypt. Basically 
they just left me alone, and told me: do what- 
ever you want to do. I even had to cast the 
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ie 4 Ess 
Chuckie proves that he can 
melt in the hand (above) but 
still manages a smile; A 
congressman's fiery rhetoric 
in The Hidden (below). 


- Crypt Keeper’s voice. I was then able to direct 
the wrap around sequence which is part of 
every episode, and then a complete episode. 
So I had the most fun I think doing it. 

What do you do to fuel your imagina- 
tion? 

Anybody can get rusty. I always try to look at 
other people’s art, in whatever form, whether 
it’s art for art’s sake, or in a film, or in a story. 
You also always try to keep up with what 


everybody else is doing. When you start out, 


the imagination is flowing, and you have so 
many ideas. But when you get done with 
those ideas, you say, now what? You tell your- 
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self you have to do something bigger and bet- 
ter. So it gets more difficult to be constantly 
creative as time goes on. 


IMAGINATION 


You have to keep feeding that imagination. 
You have to keep from getting jaded. You can 
get tired, and not want to work anymore. 
Then you come home with a script, and sit 
down at the drawing table and say: Okay, I’ve 
got to come up with a monster. And you’re sit- 
ting there, and there’s nothing! And what I 
found out about myself, is that it takes three 
days of nothingness before anything new 
comes to me. 

What I like to do is look at different peo- 
ple’s artwork, and different people's style. 
And not try to mimic it, but take from it what 
I can. To do my take on it, to try and keep my 


z 


style changing. 

Sometimes I'll come back after a long time 
away and I'll do great things, because I 
haven't drawn or sculpted for a while. It’s so 
easy to go back and do what you know. The 
most difficult thing is to keep trying for some- 
thing new. 

It’s noteworthy how you’ve come such a 
long way in a relatively short time. Any 
idea how you did it? ; 

All I can tell you is what impresses me when 
young people come to me for advice. I have a 
couple of new guys in the shop, and I can tell 
right away which are the ones who are eager 
to work. Not work in the sense of throwing 
their lives away and doing nothing else, but 
who are willing to spend that little extra time. 

You really have to love it! People come in 
here and it’s clear they don’t really love it. 
They did something else before this, or found 
out they could do this type of work and make 
some money, or they just love the idea of 
working in this business. You can usually tell 
that, because first of all their work reflects it, 
you can see it in their attitude. The best peo- 
ple are the ones who really care. 

Back when I was in Ohio, I remember 
thinking, I want to make things look real to 
the eyes. So that maybe in a slightly dim light 
you could fool somebody. My biggest thrill was 
putting make-up on and fooling somebody in 
a dimly lit hall-way — even if it was only for a 
moment. It. was such a thrill! That was the 
clincher for me. That’s when I knew I had to 
do this for a living. 


Selected Filmography 

Trick Or Treat (1986), A Nightmare On Elm 
Street: Part II (1985), A Nightmare On Elm 
Street: Part III (1987), The Hidden (1988), 
Child’s Play (1988), A Nightmare On Elm 
Street: Part IV (1988), Bill And Ted’s 
Excellent Adventure (1989), Child’s Play 2 
(1990). 
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Behind every hideous 
fiend is an evil character 
trying to get out. At least 
that’s the case inStan 
Winston’s films... 


lready an Emmy Award- 
winning make-up artist 
for his work in such tele- 
vision productions as The 
Autobiography Of Miss 
Jane Pittman and 
Gargoyles, Stan Winston 
has since moved on to 
become one of the most 
respected special make-up 
effects artists in the motion picture industry, 
having been nominated for three Academy 
Awards, and winning one (Aliens). 

Starting from a relatively minor assign- 
ment on Dracula’s Dog in 1977 — where he 
designed the canine fangs — Winston has 
gone on to create or build fully-fledged (and 
sometimes fully-sized) monsters. These range 
from the acid-veined creatures in Aliens 
through the title horror in Terminator to the 
other-wordly hunter in the two Predator 
films. 

Besides designing creatures, the 40-year- 
old Winston has also moved into the director's 
chair. His first feature was the well-received 
Vengeance: The Demon. And before that he 
worked as second unit director for James 
Cameron on both The Terminator and Aliens. 

Winston has his own make-up and effects 
company — Stan Winston Studios — whieh 
has enough facilities to tackle any assignment 
he’s offered. Although Winston still gladly 
takes on any number of projects — including 
some of the character designs for the Tim 
Burton film Edward Scissorhands, he now 
believes his future lies in movies that he can 
direct as well as supply with effects and mon- 
sters. For him, it’s simply another way to con- 
vey his fantastic visions. 

When I spoke to Stan Winston, he had just 
finished work on his second feature as a direc- 
tor, A Gnome Named Gnorm. He describes it 
as a ‘buddy film, except where one of the two 
main characters happens to be a gnome.’ 
Stanley Waiter: You started out working 
in mainstream television and main- 
stream films such as Roots and WC 
Fields And Me. What initially attracted 
you to work in the horror and science 
fiction genre? __ 

Stan Winston: I was a fantasy, horror, science 
fiction fan from the time I was a child. When I 
graduated from college, 1 went to the West 
Coast to become an actor. When I was in col- 
lege I did character roles and I'd do my own 
make-up. So when I came out here that’s 
what I wanted to do, and while I was waiting 
to become a star, I applied for a make-up 
apprenticeship programme because I wanted 
to work in any aspect of the business while I 


Predator bares his chest 
(above); and, in ~ 
Pumpkinhead, another bevy 
some beauty learns not to 
dice with the Demon. 


was waiting for jobs. I got into the programme 
for make-up because I was an artist, a 
painter, and a sculptor. From that, going into 
my apprenticeship at Disney, everything 
snowballed, the snowball kept going and my 
career kept going in that direction. 

How do you manage to keep one step 
ahead of today’s sophisticated audi- 
ences? Is it a challenge or a frustration? 
It’s definitely not a frustration, it’s a chal- 
lenge and I think that is the thing that keeps 
you excited and alive in this business. I feel 
that if I have an edge it’s because I totally 


understand what is most important in film, — 


be it science fiction, fantasy, horror, drama, 
love story, whatever. It has to do with story 
and character development. That’s what films 
are about; they're good stories with wonderful 


characters. I don’t consider that what we are — 


doing is special effects. I’m creating charac- 
ters for film. oe 
What is so memorable about Vengeance: 


‘| want to scare the 
poop out of the | 
audience and! want _ 
them to say: Gross. Oh 
no, not that, it’s 
horrible!’ 


The Demon is the monster itself. How did _ 


that film came about? 

It came to me as a small film that they were 
interested in me building the monster for. I 
was able to say that the only way I would con- 
sider doing the creature would be if I also 


directed the film. I was able to reconstruct the 


screenplay that came to me to give this par- 


ticular monster some personality — make him 


a character where we saw how totally evil he 


~ was. It wasn’t just an ugly killing creature, 


you saw the pleasure he was getting out of his 
killing. There was a torture in his killing that. 
wasn’t so much torture of the victim, but of 
the loved ones of the victim. I mean, the only 
way you can totally hate something is if that 
thing you hate has done away with something 
that you really love. I wanted the audience to 
care about the people who died and I wanted 
them to see the ultimate evil in the monster. 


INNER DEVIL 
One of the things that really turned me on to 
doing it was the basic structure, which was 


there. The script that came to me was the 
same basic story as you. mn screen. For — 
the ending I stole the premise from a classic 
science fiction film which I always loved — 


called Forbidden Planet. The premi ; 
that Walter Pigeon was in fact creating thi 
monster that was killing everything. It was 
the monster from his id. That was the 
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premise that I added to Vengeance: The 
Demon, that the creature was from the griev- 
ing father. It was his own inner devil that 
came up, and in order for him to kill the mon- 
ster he had to kill the source, which was him- 
self. 

Tom Savini told me that one of the rea- 
sons he wanted to become a director was 
because he only felt satisfied with his 
special effects and make-up scenes if he 
directed them himself. And he felt that if 
the rest of the film was to be as effective 
as his sequences, he was better off 
directing the entire film. 

Well, I've been more fortunate than Tom 
Savini. I've worked with directors who I find 
extremely talented and who have made entire 
movies, including my work, look wonderful. 
The first one that comes to mind is Jim 
Cameron. For me to say that no one could do 
my work as well as I can, is an absurdity 
because Jim has done wonderful things with 
my work and has been a great inspiration to 
me as a director. 


‘The only way you can 
totally hate something 
is if that thing that you 
hate has done away 
with something that 
you really love’ 


Are there any projects that you just 
automatically say this is not right for 
Stan Winston? 


Absolutely. I’ve never done a slasher film and - 


I won't. I do films where people get slaugh- 
tered and decapitated, but it’s always by fan- 
tasy characters. For me it’s fun, I want to 
scare the poop out of the audience and I want 
them to say: Gross! Oh no, not that, it’s horri- 
ble! I do draw the line at the type of film that 
I will be involved with. But the line is drawn 
at how real is it. I don’t want te disturb some- 
one unnecessarily. 

What is it about the Stan Winston 
Studios that makes it unique. 

The thing that I believe allows the Stan 
Winston Studio to do as good as can be done is 
that I have a great deal of faith in my judge- 
ment, my taste in making the right choices, 
understanding character and genre, being 
able to look at a picture and say what's wrong 
with it. | am also surrounded by some of the 
finest artists in the business and have, what I 
consider, an unsurpassed team support sys- 
tem. 

Can you honestly say in your career that 
there have been only up moments, and 
not any down moments? 

There are a lot of jobs that maybe the final 
look at the movie is not what you had hoped 
for, but that’s life. I’m fortunate that I had the 
job and we did the best that we could. The 
times when you feel the best is when your 
work is within the scope of a body of work 
that is well received. 


REBEL 


It’s very easy to look back on my career and 
say, what great work I did, but what a crum- 
my movie. But then, did I help that movie or 
how much was I the rebel who said I'm won- 
derful and I’m gonna do my job this way and 
I’m gonna look good and you guys are going to 
look like crud because I’m better than you? In 
the final analysis my work may Jook great, 
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The Demon gives a head a 
hand (top); Sigourney 
weaves a way past Mother 
Alien in a bid to save Newt 
for yet another long-awaited 
sequel (bottom). 


but the movie is a piece of shit. What good 
was that? If anything I was a thorn to the 
movie because J had an attitude. It’s much too 
easy to criticize. I know that it takes co-ordi- 
nation between the people at the top and the 
people under them. That is what people lack 
in the world — working together. 

Is there a special camaraderie between 
Rick Baker and Dick Smith and Kevin 
Yagher and Stan Winston. 

Absolutely! But I think that is universal. It 
would be absurd to say if someone totally 
understands my work that I don’t have an 
affinity for that person. There is a cama- 
raderie between me and the people that you 
just mentioned, as there should be between 
certain actors, directors and stuntmen. Where 
it becomes unfortunate, is when people find it 
necessary to talk down to people who do the 
same thing. That’s a major bother. I’m totally 


inspired by good work done by anybody. 
There’s definitely a camaraderie because we 
understand the details and the amount of 
work that goes into it. 

I am fortunate, I also have a camaraderie 
with the director, because I have directed. 
Making the film is our job, doing whatever we 
can to make that thing happen together. 

Do you think that your area of expertise 
has become vital to the Hollywood indus- 
try because the audiences always now 
expect state-of-the-art special effects and 
make-up? 

If a picture requires a special fantasy effect or 
anything like that, then you must stay up 
with the state-of-the-art. You can’t fall back 
on it and let it be sloppy or out of date. 

At the same time, to say from a Hollywood 
standpoint that a movie is dependent on good 
special effects is an absurdity. A movie is 
dependent on a good story and good perfor- 
mance. Everything else is icing. 


Selected Filmography 

The Terminator (1984), Starman (1984), 
Aliens (1985), Vengeance: The Demon (1988), 
Leviathan (1989), Predator 2 (1990). 
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36 WHEN THE TAKER 
CAME TO TOWN 

By Lawrence Person. 

Dead men don’t keep secrets. 
Dark bargains are made and rash 
promises enforced. More than 
death is at stake for the townsfolk 
of Gulch. 
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Weird karma: a desperate battle 
for the self on the digital-organic 
interface of evolutionary 
computing. 
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44 DEATHDAY 

By PF Hamilton. 

What price vengeance? On an 
alien planet, the odds can be 
difficult to work out. 
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51 DEATH BY LOGIC 

By Fergus McNeill. 

I think, therefore I'll think about 
it - coping with metaphysical 
conundrums of the robotic kind. 
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54 NOW YOU SEE ME 

By MJ Wells. 

There’s something more 
unwelcome than a patch of weeds 
at the bottom of this particular 
garden, especially when viewed 
through the bottom of a whisky 
glass. 
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LAWRENCE 
PERSON 


corpse swings slowly in the 
gentle breeze of a summer 
afternoon, east to west, 
west to east. The town’s 
citizens, dressed to the 
nines in their Sunday 
finery, stand quietly by. The men polish 
their gold watches with © silken 
handkerchiefs while the ladies, their 
ample bodies overflowing their corsets, 
fan themselves in slow, steady strokes. 
They stand, watching the dead man’s 
body swing back and forth, slowly 
putrefying under the Arizona sun. 
Waiting. 
‘We’ve been waiting four hours.’ 
‘We'll wait another four if we’ve got to.’ 
‘You think’s he coming?’ 
‘Yep.’ 
“You sure?’ 
‘The Taker always comes when you call 
him.’ 
It grows quiet again. 


And so they stand, waiting for the 
Taker to answer his invitation, an 
invitation sent with muttered breaths 
and three-ply rope, carried by the 
western wind, an invitation that was 
answered twice before. Now all the good 
people of Gulch have to do... is wait. 

And now, at last, their patience is 
rewarded. 

‘TI see something,’ calls out Grahme 
Folker, the former Confederate gunner 
who still has the sharpest eyes of the 
bunch. The rest of the town’s citizens 
crane their heads and stare off down the 
road and see that yes, indeed, something 
is coming. 

Mayor Johnson looks up from his gold- 
inlaid Swiss watch, thinking about how 
rich the Taker made him the last time he 
came. 

Sheriff Carter looks down at the road 
and spits into the dust, thinking about 
how he lied to Marshall Taylor about 
Billy Claw. 

And Jonus Fork, despite the heat of the 
day and the feel of Beckey’s arm around. 
his own, shivers inside his sweat- 
drenched clothing. He’s remembering the 
last time the Taker came to town. What 
he and the rest got from him. 

And what he alone gave up. 

s the Taker approaches all they can 
A see at first is a black speck with a 
faint trail of dust behind it, a speck that 
eventually resolves itself into the shape 
of a man. 


Now, someone who didn’t know about 
the Taker would figure his name comes 
from the dusty undertaker’s outfit that 
he wears, but they’d be wrong. The Taker 
is no undertaker, and death, in and of 
itself, is not his trade. That is a deeper 
secret, a darker mystery. Death is just 
the beginning of the Taker’s job because, 
as his name might indicate, the Taker 
takes. 

And what he takes is souls. 

Looking at the frayed ends of his coat 
and the rumpled condition of his hat you 
might think that the Taker doesn’t even 
have a plugged nickel to his name, and 
that is pretty much the case. Despite the 
fact that he helped transform Gulch into 
a shimmering oasis of money, the Taker 
himself isn’t rich — at least not in this 
world. 

Now he’s less than ten feet away, and 
many of the townsfolk begin to back 
away from him, a nameless dread filling 
their marrow. There’s something about 
the Taker, something they can’t quite lay 
their hands on, that disturbs each of 
them deeply. 

The Taker has a faint smile on his face, 
the smile of a man listening to distant 
music. His eyes are a bright, light blue. 
Eyes that sparkle, no matter what light 
he stands in. Now he’s ten feet away from 
the crowd, five... 

The Taker stops and has a long, silent 
look at the fine, upstanding citizens of 
Gulch. The he clamps his hand under the 
flap of his coat tail and begins to walk 
around, whistling, his long, slow notes — 
an eerie counterpoint to the wind. 

s he walks, he surveys each of them, 
looking into their eyes the way a 
cattleman might look at a fatted heifer. 


Finally, he walks over to Mayor Johnson, 
whistling softly in his face and staring at 
him. The mayor shivers a little and grips 
the handle of his imported English 
walking stick even tighter. 

‘Well?’ asks Johnson nervously. 

The Taker whistles on for a moment, 
then stops. ‘Well what?’ he replies in a 
soft but resonant voice, the smile on his 
face widening. ; 

There’s an uncomfortable shuffling. 
Sheriff Carter has just now found 
something interesting on the end of his 
boot. In fact, all of the men seem to find 
something interesting down at their feet, 
around the dusty road, off on the horizon. 

‘Well . . . we've got a job for ya, 
Johnson says at last, managing to stare 
at a point on the Taker’s chin, just below 
his wide, wide smile. ‘You know who that 
is?’ he asks, inclining his head towards 
the swinging corpse. 

Tm afraid, we 
introduced.’ 

‘That’s Billy Claw. Killed seven men 
before we strung him up. Rode with the 
Morley gang when they pulled off the 
Deadhorse gold robbery last year. All of 
‘em died in the Foxtrot bank shoot out — 
all of ‘em ‘cept Billy, that is. Doc Baker 
recognized him when he came in to get 
his arm fixed. We caught him and gave 
him a fair trial this morning, right after 
we hung him.’ 

‘You’ve followed all the instructions?’ 

The Mayor nods. ‘We want to know 
where they hid the gold. After that...’ 

Now there comes a pause, a stillness 
that settles down into their stomachs and 
sits there like a moss covered rock as the 
townsfolk of Gulch stare everywhere but 
at the Taker. 

‘... you can do whatever you want with 
him.’ Now that the mayor has whispered 
those words the stillness comes again, as 
heavy as ever. The town’s good citizens 
hear the sound of the rope creaking as 
Billy makes another pass. 

Johnson works real hard on it then, 
after a few seconds of trying, manages to 
stare into the Taker’s eyes. The Taker 
arches his eyebrows and smiles wider 
still, and the mayor catches a glimpse of 
something black and watchful deep 
inside those eyes, something that seems 
to shimmer with an unearthly light. The 
Taker turns away then walks over to the 
scaffold, looking up at Billy's body 
twisting slowly in the wind. Finally, he 
unclasps his hands. 

‘In there,’ he whispers, extending a 
long arm and pointing at Miss June's 
saloon. ‘Lay him out in there.’ 

The others move quickly to oblige. 
There is a bustle of activity as Billy is 
carefully cut down. 

‘Hello, Jonus.’ 

Jonus freezes in place behind the 
Taker’s back, his foot in mid-step on the 
way to the saloon. 

‘How's Beckey?’ the Taker whispers, 
still not turning. With the slightest of 
gestures from him the two of them seem 
to be forgotten, the calm eye in a storm of 
activity. 

‘Fine,’ Jonus manages to whisper back. 

‘No trace of the fever? 

Jonus shakes his head. 

The Taker smiles again. ‘She'll live a 
good, long time. You know that, don’t 
you?’ 

Jonus nods almost imperceptibly. 

‘Good. Because I want you to know. I 


haven’t been 


always keep my promises,’ says the 
Taker, turning at last to look into Jonus’s 
eyes. ‘Always.’ 

Jonus shivers once again, then rushes 
off to join the others in the saloon. 


Se a 


hey lay the body out on top of the 

disc table in Miss June’s place, as 
per the Taker’s instructions. The menfolk 
all crowd around the table, the ladies 
being free to leave after greeting the 
Taker, and not being much interested in 
seeing the rest of the dark ceremony. The 
men take to shuffling and milling about, 
not whispering, not speaking, not even 
looking at each other. Instead, they stare 
at the burnished wood interior of the 
casino, at the grids of light that fall from 
the latticed windows above. 

Inside, it is even hotter than out, as no 
breeze stirs the still darkness of the 
saloon. Nobody looks at Billy, but a few of 
them watch a cockroach make its way up 
the north wall to disappear into the 
ceiling. 

Now the Taker walks in, and his head 
cocks to one side, as if listening for a 
sound that no one else can hear. At 
length he smiles, and looks around at the 
assembled group. 

He walks through the saloon and the 
crowd parts in front of him. A few try to 
meet his stare. Abraham Morton, the 
banker, coughs into his fist and turns 
away. The Taker graces Jonus with a 
tiny, chilling smile. 

The Taker nods his head in approval 
and strolls over to the bar, real casual, 
real slow. He reaches his hand under the 
counter and pulls out a pair of Miss 
June’s imported crystal wine glasses, the 
ones she keeps for special occasions, 
holding them in one fist. Now he starts to 
clink them together, tapping out a 
rhythm: chink, chink, chink, chink, 
chink, chink. 

He begins to walk around the room, 
darkness filling his eyes. 

Chink, chink-chink-chink-chink-chink- 
chink-chink-chink. 

Now he’s at the far wall. He holds up 
the glasses as he clinks them together, 
and the shutters slam shut with a bang. 

Chink-chink-chink-chink-chink-chink- 
chink-chink. 

e walks around the entire room and 
Hi everywhere he steps, the shutters 
close. Now two are open, now one... 

The last shutter slams shut with a 
bang and the room plunges into 
darkness. Jud Forman, who tends bar for 
Miss June, lights an oil lamp, then 
glances up fearfully to see the Taker’s 
reaction. 

There is none. 

Chink-chink-chink-chink-chink-chink- 
chink. 

The Taker strolls over to the bar and 
grabs a bottle of whisky, then walks over 
to where the dead man lies. 

Chink. 

The Taker stands over the body. He 
starts to pour the whisky over the corpse, 
chanting Latin words in a_ slow 
monotone. 

‘Dommn.-iiii-naaaa, dommm-iii-naaa...’ 

He draws a line down the body with 
the whisky, a liquid divider that splits 
Billy down the middle. Now he adds a 
second line across Billy’s knees, the 
distilled spirits staining the green felt of 
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the table. Preacher Martin turns away 
from the spectacle, clutching his Bible 
tighter. 

Now the bottle is empty, and the taker 
tosses it over his shoulder. It shatters 
against the floor. His chant never misses 
a beat. He takes out a gold pocket-watch 
and looks at it a moment while he 
chants, then he begins to swing it in a 
slow circle over the corpse as he walks 
around it, counter clockwise. 

The interior of the saloon seems even 
darker than it was before, and the wind 
howls through the closed shutters. The 
ground itself begins to tremble, and the 
air fills with a thousand small clinks as 
bottles and glasses bump against each 
other. 

he Taker continues to walk and 
chant. 

The howling outside builds as the 
Taker places his watch back in its pocket, 
his chant clear above the roar. 

The townsmen watch the ritual 
(different every time the Taker performs 
it) with rapt attention. A small blue 
flame appears in his hand. The entire 
building is shaking now, glasses and 
bottles falling over and crashing into 
shards on the trembling wooden floor. 
The raw smell of whisky fills the saloon 
as the oil lamp splutters, then dies. Now 
the only light comes from the flames in 
the Taker’s hand, a blazing yellow globe. 

The hum gets louder and louder, until 


it soon seems that the sound is not. 


coming from the Taker at all, but from 
inside their own skulls. It gets louder 
until their heads are about to burst and 
as it reaches a fever pitch the Taker 
throws the ball of fire at the corpse and 
ignites it. 

Now an inverted crucifix is burning 
across the dead man’s body with a cold, 
blue flame, burning without a sound. The 
entire room is shrouded in a dark 
stillness, silent except for the laboured 
breathing of the townsmen and the now 
subdued trembling of the earth. 

The Taker extends a hand, beckoning. 

Slowly, the corpse’s torso begins to rise, 
a line of flame running down its face and 
body. It sits up, its blank white eyes 
illuminated by the line of fire burning 
across the bridge of its nose. 

The Taker stands still, grinning in the 
darkness. 

‘Billy Claw,’ begins the Taker in a voice 
so soft it is almost a whisper. ‘The good 
gentlemen of Gulch have a question they 
would ask of you. I bid you answer it.’ 
Though his voice is quiet, every man in 
the saloon hears it clear and true. 

There’s a moment of silence, then the 
Taker inclines his head towards the 
crowd. ‘Well?’ he asks in a quiet voice 
that just hints at impatience. 

ayor Johnson clears his throat. 
M Ren ... What we... want to 
know,’ he says, licking his lips and 
glancing at the Taker. ‘Is where you and 
the Morley gang hid the gold you got in 
the Deadhorse robbery.’ 

There is another long silence as eerie 
shadows, cast by the blue fire that glows 
across the body, dance around the saloon, 
neither burning nor spreading. 

‘Well? the Taker whispers, walking 
slowly towards the corpse. ‘You heard the 
question. Answer ... the good... 
gentlemen.’ 

The corpse remains silent. 

‘I said answer. At that the Taker 
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extends his arm and the flames rise 


higher. 
The corpse begins to mutter 
unintelligibly, two small cockroaches 


scurrying in and out of its mouth, seeking 
escape from the flames. 

‘Speak up,’ commands the Taker, 
inverting his extended hand. The fire 
shoots higher and the rumbling in the 
ground intensifies. 

‘The muttering of the corpse gets 
louder, but no words emerge. 

‘Speak! The Taker’s fist clenches and 


‘An inverted 
crucifix is 
burning across 
the dead man’s 
body with a cold, 
blue flame, 
burning without 
a sound’ 


the fire grows brighter. The shaking of 
the earth becomes audible again as 
bottles begin to fall off the shelves behind 
the bar. 

Now individual words can be discerned 
coming from the corpse’s mouth. 

“... cave almagrabantha... gold... 
emmraabigone west moraki...’ 

‘Speak!’ The Taker’s body twists to one 
side as his outstretched arm points 
straight at the corpse. 

The roar from the ground increases as 
the fire burns from blue to red. 
Floorboards begin to buckle and crack. 
More and more glasses tumble over the 
edge‘of the shelves. 

‘The gold... the gold... the gold...’ 
repeats the body of Billy Claw over and 
over again, trembling, resisting the 
power of the spell. The fire turns from 
red to yellow, then to pure white as Billy’s 
eyes begin to glow as well. 

‘Speaaak!’ screams the Taker, throwing 
back his head. Bottles behind the counter 
explode as the roar of the earth becomes 
deafening. 

‘The gold . . .’ begins the corpse as the 
saloon begins to shake itself apart, the 
flames on the body now dull compared to 
the piercing rays that shoot from its dead 
eyes. 

‘...is hidden .. .’ Chairs begin to fly up 
from the floor and smash themselves 
against the walls. 

‘...inacave...’ Now Billy’s eyes are 
painful to look at, twin suns that fill the 
interior of the saloon with their radiance. 
The townsmen shield their own eyes as 
they cower in fear. . 

‘... thirty miles west of here...’ The 
beams of the ceiling begin to buckle and 
crack as the Taker begins to walk slowly 


towards the burning corpse, arms 
stretched straight out and _ palms 
upraised. 


. .. near the big-T-cactus,’ finishes 
Billy, as the support beams begin to 
break and fall. 

‘And now,’ whispers the Taker, every 
syllable audible to the men witnessing 
the small cataclysm that is taking place 
before them. 

“... you are mine!’ 

At that, the corpse’s head explodes. 

Like a rope breaking, all of the tension 


in the room is released at once. The 
decapitated body falls back on the green 
felt with a thud as the rumbling ceases, 
and the wooden shutters fly open, Billy’s 
unnatural radiance giving way to a 
deluge of sunlight. 

At the same moment, the Taker 
extends a hand and sucks all of Billy’s 
fire up into it, drops the burning globe 
into his hat, then places it back on his 
head with a pat. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ says the Taker in the 
stillness, his shy smile returning as the 
others stagger to the bar, pulling large 
swigs of whisky from the remaining 
bottles to calm their shattered nerves. 
‘My job is done. If you have no further 
need of my . . . assistance, I shall be on 
my way. Good day.’ 

And with that the Taker walks out of 
the wrecked saloon and into the warm 
sunlight. 


5 ee 


hey ride hard through the day and 
into the night, pausing only to give 
the horses a rest and water. 

It is nearly 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
when they leave, and soon the sun sets 
fire to the barren landscape, vultures 
carving invisible runes in the sky by its 
last light. 

It is a hard ride over rough country, 
unforgiving desert terrain most of the 
way. It might be near midnight before 
they reach the spot, and longer still 
before they sleep. But they are 
determined. 

Inside them, the greed burns. 

There is an unspoken fear that races 
among them, a dread that whispers softly 
in their ears. That voice says that if they 
delay even one day in retrieving the gold, 
it won’t be there the next. After all, if you 
can’t trust Tex Wilson or Max Putnum to 
play straight at Hoyle, how the hell could 
you trust them not to sneak out at night 
to take all that bright, shining gold for 
themselves? 

So they ride on into the night, guiding 
themselves by the light of the moon and 
the positions of the stars. A cacophonous 
desert chorus reaches them, the whistle 
of the wind as it races across the harsh 
landscape, a fitting counterpoint to a 
coyote’s lonely serenade of the moon. 

They reach the area a couple of hours 
before midnight, and search long and 
hard for the cactus Billy Claw described. 
They are about ready to call it a night 
when Grahme Folker cries out: ‘There! I 
see it, I see it!’ 

When they come closer they see that 
the cactus he indicates does indeed 
resemble a T, prickly hide still showing 
the scars where its arms had been 
chopped off mere months ago. Although 
no cave presents itself from the barren 
hill upon first inspection they search 
again, until at last they find a flat rock 
set up flush against the hillside. Soon 
crowbars are produced and the men 
heave the boulder away. : 

After a small cascade of rocks subsides 
a cave mouth looms in the night. 

There is a hurried consultation as 
lanterns are lit. Finally, the task of 
watching outside is set upon Jonus. As 
the others head into the abyss he begins 
to pace up and down, uneasily cradling 
his shotgun in the crook of his arm. He 
thinks about Beckey, and how nice it 


would be to be back home by her side, 
listening to her laughter as they sit in 
front of the fire. Jonus thinks warm 
thoughts and buttons his jacket tight 
against the cold. 


he inside of the cave is dark and 

cold, the air permeated with a dank, 
unpleasant smell from being shut up for 
so long. Following the bulk of Sheriff 
Carter, they begin to descend. 

For the first part of the journey the 
cave goes almost straight down a crack in 
the rock, less than a yard across. The 
men wiggle through the opening, bracing 
their legs against the other wall and 
crab-walking down. 

The descent is made mostly in silence, 
with occasional directions shouted up 
about the width and breadth of the 
passage, and a few wheezing coughs from 
the smoke of the lamp. After a descent of 
six or seven yards the cave opens up into 
a crawl-way, four or five feet high, that 
winds deeper into the rock. 

There is a disturbing air about the 
place, with its grey walls seeming to close 
in from every direction on the tiny 
passage, an uneasiness that feels like 
centipedes crawling up and down 
someone’s spine. Still, gold is a powerful 
persuader. It drives out clear thinking 
the way smoke drives out mosquitoes. So 
the men grit their teeth and continue 
down the small tunnel, their lanterns 
barely piercing the subterranean gloom. 

After about 30 feet of crawling and 
stooping they come to a spot where the 
tunnel narrows to a two-foot-wide hole. 
Carter thrusts his lantern inside and 
begins to scoot through on his back. His 
eyes widen as he stares up at the ceiling. 

The small spot above the crawl-way is 
not solid stone at all, but rather an 
assemblage of tightly packed rocks, 
suspended only by the tension of stone 
against stone. Carter relays’ the 
information and the others carefully 
follow. 

Now the passage widens out into a real 
tunnel, six or seven feet high and almost 
as broad across. Carter shines his lantern 
down the passage and something reflects 
back 70 or 80 feet away. 

‘I think I see something,’ he says, and 
begins to move down that way. Soon all 
the delvers have cleared the choke point, 
and they too move down the tunnel to see 
what glitters in the darkness. 

And indeed, they do see. 

old. Pure, 24 carat, US-issue gold 

bars of 20 pounds each, gleaming in 
the lantern light, at least a hundred of 
them, sitting on a small wooden platform 
at the end of the cave. 

‘Its here boys, all of it,’ whispers 
Mayor Johnson in the stillness, an 
almost religious awe in his voice. They all 
stand in silence for a moment, unable to 
do anything but stare at the glittering 
pile before them. 

Finally, the Mayor speaks up again. 
‘Well, enough staring. Let’s go ahead and 
get what we came for and go home.’ 

With that he steps forward onto the 
wooden platform to pick up the first bar. 

But as Mayor Johnson steps forward, 
there is a sound, a click. A tiny, almost 
inaudible sound, a sound most people 
wouldn’t even notice on a busy day in 
Gulch, a sound that could have been 
entirely drowned by the clink of a coin or 
the ring of a blacksmith’s hammer. A 
sound that would have been completely 


overlooked any place but here. 
But here the click sounds as loud as a 
gunshot. 
And now comes the roar. 
s the gentlemen of Gulch turn in 
horror, close to five tons of rock 
come crashing down into the back of the 
cave. A dusty cloud envelops the party as 
two or three of the men move near the 
bank only to find the choke point 
completely sealed with rubble. After the 
smoke clears the rest move up to play 
their lanterns over the rock fall. 


‘By the time the 
cries reach the 
surface they are 
faint twisted 
things, 
smothered and 
transformed by a 
hundred echoes 
till they no 
longer resemble 
human voices at 
all’ 


‘There,’ says Preacher Martin, pointing 
in the dusty stillness, his voice 
despondent but resolute. They follow his 
pointing finger to the roof of the cave, 
where a wooden board swings slowly 
back and forth, dangling from a rope 
running through a guide ring in the 
ceiling. The rope itself looks black, and 
when John Barster reaches up to grab it, 
his hand comes away with a gob of 
grease. 

Sheriff Carter shakes his head in 
disgust. ‘We should’a checked that 
deadfall. No excuse for it. We should’a 
known there'd be a trap. Dammit!’ Carter 
succumbs momentarily to a fit of 
coughing after his outburst, then regains 
his composure. ‘Grahme, Joe, you see if 
you can holler loud enough for Jonus to 
hear you and send him after help. The 
rest of you get to moving these rocks.’ 

Joe Pillows and Grahme Folker start 
yelling their heads off while the rest 
begin the long, laborious task of digging. 


Se ae de a 


Oo Jonus thinks he hears 
something from down in the cave. 
He moves over to the mouth and listens 
harder. He can’t hear anything for a long 
moment, then it begins. 

Screams. That’s what Jonus hears now: 
weak, but still audible, screams. By the 
time the cries reach the surface they are 
faint twisted things,, smothered and 
transformed by a hundred echoes till 
they no longer resemble human voices at 
all. 

The faint cries send shivers up his 
spine and he grips the shotgun tighter. To 
him the voices no longer resemble those 
of his friends, but sound like the shrieks 
of ghosts, the cries of the damned. 

Jonus’s bowels clench as panic seizes 
him. He turns to race to his horse, intent 
on riding away, on going somewhere as 
long as it is far from the damned spot. In 
his haste, however, he fails to see a small 


rock in the earth and his foot slams into 
it. He tumbles face first into the ground. 

Jonus blows dirt out of his mouth and 
starts to get up when he hears the sound. 
This too is a tiny sound, a sound that 
might be heard coming from a baby’s 
crib. 

But there are no children out here. 

Jonus goes cold all over as he looks up 
to find his worst fears confirmed. A 
rattler is coiled, not a foot away from his 
face, rearing to strike. Jonus tries to 
bring his hand up to ward off the blow 
but he is a second, a hundred years too 
late. The rattler strikes like lightning, 
sinking its fangs into the flesh of his left 
eye. 

Jonus screams and stumbles to his 
feet, clutching his bleeding face. He 
stumbles to his horse in the darkness, 
trying desperately to untie the makeshift 
hitch, his horse’s line tangled up with all 
the others. He finally pulls out a knife 
and cuts the knot, freeing his horse along 
with all the rest. 

He grabs the saddle and pulls — and 
his head swims as the venom starts to 
seep into his brain. He _ staggers 
backwards a few steps and falls back 
against the rocks, a sharp pain at the 
base of his spine. He tries to get up, but 
he is already too weak. He falls back 
again, his sight growing dim. The night 
is silent save for his own laboured 
breathing, the sound of his own horse, 
whinnying once. 

And the soft but steady tread of 
footsteps, growing closer. 

Jonus opens his good eye. 

And screams. 
°T ime to go, Jonus,’ whispers the Taker, 

his voice terribly loud in the stillness 
of the night, the tail of his undertaker’s coat 
flapping gently in the wind. 

‘No’ Jonus finds the strength to 
scrabble a few feet away from the figure, 
but little more. 

‘T’ve got a lot of buyers who will pay 
dearly for a soul as unstained as yours. 
Very dearly indeed. You see, it has 
certain . . . uses, that make it a very 
valuable commodity. A soul as bright as 
yours, they might get ten thousand years 
of pain out of, maybe more.’ 

‘Ain’t nobody called you!’ 

‘Ah, Jonus,’ sighs the Taker, a note of 
pity creeping into his voices. ‘I am afraid 
you are mistaken. You called me more 
than a year ago when you traded your 
soul for Beckey’s life. And now your 
payment has fallen due.’ 

‘No! I don’t want to go!’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure you don’t. But you really 
don’t have any choice, do you? After all, a 
bargain is a bargain. Come along.’ 

‘No! Take someone else, not me! 
Anyone but me!’ 

‘Anyone? whispers the Taker, his 
terrible visage now mere inches from 
Jonus’ swollen face. From somewhere far 
behind the Taker’s black eyes comes a 
strange, flickering light, a faint red glow 
that barely reach his eyes’ surface, like a 
fire reflected from a distant mirror. ‘Even 
your dear Beckey?’ 

‘No,’ whispers Jonus, horrified at the 
thought. ‘Not her. Anyone but her.’ 

‘Then who? 

Jonus, his vision already going black, 
glances quickly back to the entrance of 
the cave. 

There, in the stillness of the night, a 
dark bargain is struck. 
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hey scream loud and long, but by 
now nobody is there to hear them. 

They make progress in digging out the 
pile for about ten or 15 minutes, but their 
hopes prove short lived. As soon as they 
get far enough to lift their spirits, 
another tumble of rocks comes down the 
shaft. Old Roger McHone is too slow to 
get out of the way and his arm is 
crushed. It takes almost half a bottle of 
whisky to quiet his screams. 

They try digging again, but the same 
thing happens. They start a third time, 
but by now they are all coughing and 
wheezing like sick old men, the air thick 
with dust and smoke from the lantern. 

They scream for help, but it is to no 
avail. Their cries become weaker and 
weaker till they are little more than fitful 
moans between hacking coughs. 

And, one by one, they lie down to die. 
Their souls continue to cry out, calling for 
someone, anyone to help them. 

And, at last, someone hears. 

A light appears out of the darkness, 
faint at first, then growing brighter and 
brighter. They rush forward, until they 
see who holds that spectral lantern. Now 
they all back away, a slow horror 
dawning on them at the sight of the black 
undertaker’s outfit and the wide, wide 
smile. 

‘My, my, my,’ he whispers into the dark 
void. “ITwo-score bright, shining souls for 
the price of one.’ Now he throws back his 
head and laughs, a mad, hideous sound 
that seems to echo throughout the empty 
void. 

utside, Jonus finally feels strong 
O enough to get up, and he staggers 
slowly to his feet. He’s still unsteady, 
weakened by the loss of the venom- 
stained blood that came oozing out of his 
every pore at the Taker’s bidding. He 
reaches up to feel the spot where the 
rattler bit him. The swelling is already 
gone, but his hand comes away slick with 
blood, black and glistening in the 
moonlight. 

Jonus looks up into the sky and sighs, 
bitter tears welling up in the corner of 
his eyes, his breath turning to fog in the 
cold night air. He thinks for a long 
moment about the price of promises, then 
turns to find his horse, intent on riding 
back to Beckey and what’s left of his life. 

But as he turns, he catches a glimpse 
of something out of the corner of his eye. 
He looks back towards the cave and, for a 
fleeting moment, sees a_black-suited 
figure, his long  undertaker’s tails 
blowing in the wind, ascending into the 
night sky followed by a glowing string of 
lights, leading the unhappy, doomed 
troop out into the waiting darkness. 
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MICHAEL 


MARSHALL SMITH 


Nicholas Royle uncovers 
the naked truth about 
Dark Voices 2 . 
contributor, Michael 
Marshall Smith. 


M ichael Marshall Smith does not have a 
problem with nudity. Primarily a writ- 
er, Smith also acts, and writes and performs 
radio comedy. At a recent audition for a 
‘young, affluent-looking, arrogant, Oxbridge- 
type part’ involving two minor speaking 
scenes and one graphic full-frontal sex 
scene, Smith was asked if he had any prob- 
lem with nudity. ‘No. No, no, no, no, no... 
no, | said. | think | said it too many times. 
They didn’t call back.’ 

But Smith doesn’t need to worry, his 
career as a writer looks sure to succeed. His 
first sale ‘The Dark Lands’, was made to 
Darklands, but while that anthology was still 
looking for a publisher he sold another story 
‘The Man Who Drew Cats’ to Dark Voices 2. 
Since the appearance of Dark Voices 2, he 
has sold a story to Fantasy Tales which 
should see the light of day sometime in the 
next two years. 

‘The Man Who Drew Cats’ was originally 
to be set in Edinburgh. He got the idea from 
watching a pavement chalk artist at work 
and seeing a child crying nearby. He trans- 
ferred the action to the Midwest and wrote 
the story in a day. 

Why horror? ‘You can do all the good stuff 
about people and relationships and set it in 
the context of things which can’t happen, 
which won’t exist unless people write them 
down. It’s like computer graphics: you set 
up a town — a place where people should be 


— but where real people never have been 
nor ever will be. It’s something strange.’ 

It was reading Stephen King that made 
Smith want to write. ‘It is a masterly book 
with its juggling of time and evocation of 
small-town America.’ 

He also reads early Clive Barker ‘for the 
ideas but not the style’, and Ramsey 
Campbell ‘very unsettling, because you half- 
identify with the alienated character’, and 
Kingsley and Martin Amis. 

‘| like commercial books and films,’ Smith 
maintains. ‘I don’t want to write an arty 
book. | want to write a book which a lot of 
people are going to want to read and which 
is going to make them forget they’re reading 
it on the tube. Quality escapism, which has 
all the insight and observation of a good lit- 
erary novel.’ 

The negative way the genre tends to be 
viewed by a lot of people outside it baffles 
Smith. ‘There are people who say that even 
the best horror is still shit. The perception is 
that you can be as good as you like, but it’s 
still pulp rubbish. | can’t get my head round 
why people are so down on the genre, 
because so many people have liked it for 
such a long time. . . It’s probably because 
there is a lot of crap about.’ 

While Smith continues to work on occa- 
sional stories and his first novel, he remains 
active in other areas. With the comedy group 
The Throbbs, he has recorded a series of 
And Now In Colour for Radio 4. The group 
have been writing sketch material for Smith 
and Jones, and Hale and Pace. In April they 
do a pilot for their own television show. 
Smith is also working on treatments for 
films, on his own and with others. But ask 
him which activity is the most important and 
the answer is emphatic: ‘The writing’. 


Photograph by Nicholas Royle 


FRAGMENTS OF 
UNBECOMING 


nce, | could see the wind 
on the mountain side, but 
I couldn't feel it much, 
not even as it blew 
through the holes in my 
coat. 

The banks of mist rolling down from 
the higher slopes were sculpted and 
heaped in exotic topiaries by icy gusts. 
Blasted sprigs of heather and _ gorse 
danced to the breath of gales. Lichen 
clung, defiantly, a lace-work protest 
against constant squalls. 

An almost insubstantial observer, I 
stood and watched. Then it struck me 
that I was actually here, now. Memory, 
fantasy and reality blurred into a 
godforsaken vision of the present. 

I guess that my moods are still 
alternating, but tribal memories are 
giving up ground to the new memories 
which are being forged in me. I still keep 
remembering things, vaguely, but their 
significance isn't always apparent. The 
wind of time blows through me as easily 
as it does across the empty space of 
oceans. 

This stretch of desolation is both 
unnerving and refreshing. lt makes me 
feel lucid for a day or two afterwards — 
they tell me that that’s a bad thing. If I 
listen now, I can hear the voices coming 
from my interface group, urging me to 
come back. The wind almost blows their 
presence away, but I can stil! feel them 
calling. 

Its only a_ kilometre down the 
windswept path to the antiseptic comfort 
of the Academy. It’s a harshly beautiful 
path, rock strewn with little vegetation. 
In its own way it’s almost as lifeless as 
the Academy, but it’s not oppressive — it’s 
just ... there. It reminds me of going 
through the Grand Canyon: aeons ‘real 
time translated into a compressed . ale 
of metres descending from eternity into 
civilization. 


eee? 


ou're late for your shots.’ The usual 
greeting. Sean is waiting for me at 
the door to the Academy. His face is as 
craggy as the mountains. His cheekbones 
higher than the clouds. His nose like the 
predatory beak of a watchful eagle. 
Somehow, his sterile white medic’s coat 
exudes lost memories of Celtic festivals. 
lve mentioned it to him before, he 


laughed it off and threatened to club me 


Andy Oldfield 


is vA iy 


Mt goth 


with his shillelagh. He doesnt really 
understand, he thinks its all part of the 
processing. 

Carefully, I hang my torn coat on a peg 
in my locker, Sean shouts at me, 
demands that I hurry up. I take my time 
and amble after him. 

‘Another month or so should see you 
right, he says. ‘I hate this trippy phase, 
you all moon around like spaced out 
wombats.’ 

Gleefully, he gives me a yellow capsule 
to swallow. He likes to call them my 
shots, says he doesn't know whether it’s 
me or him that should be shot. 

The yellow capsule makes me feel a bit 
shaky, a bit less real than normal, 
although I’m not at all sure what normal 
really means. After I’ve eaten the 
capsule, Sean guides me back to my 
room. He holds my elbow and cracks 
jokes about the survival of the fittest. 
When I’m lying on my bed, nearly asleep, 
with the lights on dimly, so that I can see 
only silhouettes and shadows, Sean puts 
one of the shiny capsules into my mouth. 
Theyre so beautiful, constantly changing 
colour, a kaleidoscope of shifting 
patterns. It’s difficult to believe that 
theyre full of bugs and germs — theyre so 
very beautiful. l'd like to set one in a 
platinum claw in a cluster of black opals 
and send it home for my wife and boy to 
see. 

The rush before the blackout makes me 
feel very real, a little bit dizzy and 
slightly sick. My head breaks free of my 
body and I can feel everything. I’m like 
an ethereal web charged with power, 
reaching everywhere, (filling — the 
emptiness of the universe. If I fix my 
attention to inside my head I can see the 
genetically altered jAruses swarming out 
of their shimmering capsule as my 
digestive juices break down the 
gelatinous case. Once free, they flood 
through my body. Everywhere, they slip 
inside cell walls and head for nuclei. 
They infiltrate my chromosomes as the 
yellow capsule’s drugs help to rearrange 
the neural configurations of my brain. 


eee 


“W hen’s daddy coming home?’ asks a 
, toddler spilling milk onto an 
already dirty table. 

‘Daddy's at .. . work, He's got to earn 
eash to buy clothes for you and me. And 
food, and medicine and stuff.’ 

‘When will he be back?’ 


weakening, the usual routes through 


The Academy Director sounded cheerful, 


‘Not for a long time yet, says mother, 


wearily mopping up spilt milk and tears. 


bad nd ne a 


he first stages in the process 
involve breaking down, or at least 


which your body fires electrical impulses.’ 


confident. From the ends of his 


immaculately coiffured grey hair to the 


spotlessly insulated soles of his grey 
shoes, confidence showed in well-drilled 
fashion. 

‘Its about retraining your nervous 
system, retraining the way you move, 
retraining the way you think. You could 
think of it as a sort of yoga... It was an 
old memory — one that often came when 
the capsules were blitzing me. 

The first thing they did when I arrived 
at the Academy was to stick needles in 
me and suck blood out of me, make me 
blow into electronic boxes, throw up in 
centrifuges, and run up and down stairs 
until my pulse rate doubled. 

Well done, they said, strapping 
diffusing goggles over my eyes and 
blasting me with white noise and 
hypnotic suggestions. Excellent, they 
said, locking me into a sensory isolation 
chamber for what seemed like several 
lifetimes. 

Sign here, you've passed, they said. I 
signed, then they really _ started 
rearranging me. 

There were two sorts of recruits at the 
Academy. Most were like The Director, 
Sean and the rest of the staff: basically 
proud and stupid, real volunteers in it for 
glory and ego — destiny forgers. The 
minority were like me: not at all proud, 
but still stupid. One year conversion, one 
year in service and then right out of it 
with a military pension, debts paid, and 
all custodial sentences rescinded. Yeah, 
sure thing, same old dreams. A free man, 
a wealthy man, back to being a family 
man, hopefully still recognizable as a 
man. 

The monthly compensation cheques 
they sent home to my wife were 
amazingly large. I know, I saw the 
records. One night I shot out waves of my 
changing thought patterns into the 
mainframe, | danced a binary fandango 
through its gateways and all the way to 
my files. 


eee 


he group training started after the 
solitary tortures. I suppose if you're 
really hurt as an individual first it makes 
it easier for you to let go in the group — 
youre less of a person than you used to 
be. Anyway, I think that’s the theory, but 
I don't think it worked for me. 

I could cope with the hallucinations, 
even when they were vivid, real and 
horrible. Lying, sweating in bed and 
puking while they pumped me full of 
strange drugs was only like being in my 
own hell. But the group stuff, that was 
really something else. Even the 
telepathic training was better than the 
group sessions, and the early frights were 
nothing at the side of the telepathy 
training. 

All the telepaths were lousy perverts, 
they really got off on mind rape. I hated 
it all, and them. After the telepathy and 
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group stuff, it was nice to get to back to 
private nightmares and madness. Sean 
said it was perfectly feasible for me to 
dream of losing my mind and body — 
because I was. Dreams and minds and 
bodies are tricky things to handle when 
youre full of designer bugs and drugs. 


eee? 


’m definitely not lucid now, not even 

half-way, like when I'm _ lucid 
dreaming or something like that. I’m 
alert, I can feel my nervous system 
pulsing and firing. But reality is hovering 
on the edge of a sentience that’s... 
digital, rather than . . . analogue — those 
words kept cropping up in the hypnotic 
sessions, I think I’m supposed to feel 
proud. I don’t, not particularly. 


‘lam facing 
myself, a being 
of light 
interwoven with 
other beings of 
light. I exist 
outside the 
confines of 
matter. And lam 
also an ordinary 
man entirely 
confined by 
matter’ 


It’s strange that I should be so fired up 
and alive when I'm really just zonked out 
alone on my bed. But it doesn’t last for 
long. The telepathic bit always comes. As 
soon as I feel the others trying to tap into 
me and link up, something inside me 
disrupts the growing interface and I 
wake in a sea of cramp and crazy 
patterns. 

‘You're stubborn mate. Real stubborn,’ 
says Sean. He leaves and I throw up a bit 
more. 


bd nl od nd od 


I think I must have slept a bit, quite a 
lot really, someone’s cleaned up the 
puke and I can’t make out any stains on 
the sheet. Yes, I did sleep and I dreamt 
too. Pleasant dreams, dreams about my 
wife, my little boy, dreams of summer, of 
fun. Vivid, colourful dreams full of the 
scent of woods, and fields, and beaches. 
It’s only when I get these pleasant 
dreams that I realize just how screwed 
up my sense of time is getting. Most of 
the time I seem to be living my memories 
rather than remembering them. Thank 
God for the sweet remissions — oases of 
dream memories in a desert of now. 
Strange, I can still remember that they 
told me that I'd got to forget memory. If it 
wasn’t for the dreams I might just forget 
what memory used to mean. 


eee? 


heyre not giving me so many 
capsules now, and I’m even getting 
used to the interface group. It’s quite 
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exhilarating, ecstasy proper, literally — 
body is irrelevant. Our minds lock into a 
brilliant pulsing network of sympathetic, 
disembodied nerve fibres, firing in 
godlike impulses. Unintelligible thoughts 
are digitized and shot through the 
network: crunched, bundled, amplified 
through the we that is me. And then, as 
the thought input increases and we/me 
glow with the flow of data a point seems 
to come when the human is about to be 
totally snuffed and the psychic computer 
become all. That's when a part of me 
rebels, wants to remain human, the 
system falters and crashes in my sector. 
The rest of the group breaks up, 
corrupted, crashing back to a human 
condition that they don’t want. 


bd nd nd wh od 


heyve cut right down on_ the 

capsules now, The visions and reality 
bending are, I suppose, just about 
complete. I’m certainly changing. This 
tired old linear, rational me is rather 
irritating. I like it best when I'm 
networked with my group, pushing our 
consciousness into evolutionary 
hyperdrive. I like the newman better. I’m 
progressing nicely. (Don't you believe it,’ 
shrieks the still, small voice within.) 

It's a shame we have to operate as 
ordinary men at all, the Director’s scared 
well leave him and the other oldmen 
behind if we're not periodically grounded. 
They can’t even begin to think how to 
build computers fast enough to match, let 
alone control, our organic circuits. 

Frankly, operating like this is 
dangerous. When were locked in 
interface we're not reflexive, it’s just not 
a possibility. But when we switch back to 
oldthought for a while we're given the 
opportunity for self-reflection-and the 
potential for self-doubt. I don’t like that, 
it tugs at the corners of all sorts of 
memories that I’d sooner forget about. 
Still, it doesn’t last long. Two weeks out 
of time, networked with my group, and a 
week in the old reality principle while 
they run biochemical tests on the next 
stage of human evolution. Heigh-ho. 


¢ee0 
I think that I must be dreaming or 
something. This  shouldn’t be 


happening. I’m interfaced with my group, 
but somehow the old me is there as well. 
But he can't be. I can’t exist here, like 
that. 

No, it’s not possible. I'm locked in with 
my group. I’ve been like that for over a 
week since my last spell in oldthought. 
I'm definitely with my group, we're 
caressing a satellite with our brain 
waves. Coaxing it through space, 
directing its systems. Embracing it with 
our sentience. Watching the planet, 
watching the galaxy and beyond. A 
delicate web of binary thought, a multi- 
faceted psychic finger resting on the 
trigger of a hi-tech weapons system. 
Survival of the fittest. Not my idea of an 
honourable calling. Watching and 
targeting, poised for instant response. I 
shouldn't be verbalizing. I can’t be 
verbalizing! Briefly, there’s an image of 
me wraith-like in my old home. A 
woman, my wife, is comforting a boy, my 
son. I remember pain and joy, anger and 
bewilderment. 


I am facing myself, a being of light 
interwoven with other beings of light. I 
exist outside the confines of matter. And I 
am also an ordinary man_ entirely 
confined by matter. I can see me, I am 
aware of me. | am incompatible with 
myself. I’m not a proper man. I’m not 
what I was. I’m not what my son will 
become. I'm the future and still a pawn of 
the past. Power surges of anger are 
racing through me, but the parts of me 
that are no part of me are reacting, 
confusing me, trying to reintegrate me 
into the system. 

The me that is a victim directs its 
anger into the heart of the satellite. I 
wrest it from its orbit. Spinning, it whirls 
in the blackness of space, stars blur into 
a whirlpool of light. My rage surges 
through us dominating the system. The 
stars re-align themselves as I re-target 
my missiles at those who have changed 
me. But I’m slowing down, the circuits 
won't respond quickly enough, they're 
stuck at the speed of light. 

I can visualize Sean, The Director, The 
Academy, my own body even, but my rage 
is going, perhaps it’s the sight of my body 
entombed in flesh kilometres beneath me 
— self-pity. Whatever, the emotions have 
gone. I’m alone. Reaching out for the rest 
of my group, I can feel only where they 
were. Dead circuits etched in corrupted 
memory. | feel very weary. Disembodied 
and alone, | try and reach out for the 
planet below. I’m so tired. I want to go 
home, visit my family, sleep. 


e004 


hen I wake up, the first thing I’m 

aware of is a_ burning thirst. 
There's a lot of marks on my arms, they 
must have been pumping all sorts of crap 
into me to try and stop me running amok 
in orbit. I flex my muscles, I’m 
surprisingly strong — stronger than I 
expected to be. Lifting a glass of water, I 
swallow the tepid liquid. Refreshed, I flex 
my muscles again. I can walk with no 
trouble at all. 

I push the door, hard, and it flies open, 
rattling on its hinges and slamming 
violently against the outside wall. 
Several people are in the corridor, the 
crash must have startled them — they're 
just looking at me and whispering to 
each other. Sean is there, he comes 
forward and touches my shoulder. As his 
hand touches me, my mind lurches 
sideways, I find myself slipping inside his 
head. We're both shocked at this sudden 
familiarity, he tries to take his hand 
away, but its me who's now in control of 
his motor-nerves. I send nerve pulses 
through his brain and body, I force him to 
leave go of me, then I make his legs carry 
him away backwards while I jump back 
into myself. It nearly doesn’t work, it’s a 
long jump and I'm already beginning to 
feel comfortable inhabiting another 
consciousness. 

Sean’s dead, lying crumpled on the 
floor. I couldn't help it. I didn’t do it, all I 
did was get back where I belong. 
Someone else is advancing. I’m slipping 
again. ‘Keep back!’ My urgency halts 
him. I edge along the wall, keeping as far 
away as possible from the others. They've 
all got the message, they're keeping their 
distance from me. 

There’s a computer terminal in the 
wall; before I see it ’m aware of its 


circuitry. As I pass it we cry out to each 
other. It wants to absorb me, part of me 
wants to merge with it, but most of me is 
wary. Its pull isn’t too strong, I can easily 
resist. | manage to get past the silicon 
siren and out through the main door. 
Evolution? 

Panting, I run up the stark path 
towards the mountain, dodging the rocks 
and boulders that mark its length. My 
legs ache as the gradient steepens, but | 
keep on running until I’m at the top. A 
falcon circles overhead, | feel a slight 
mental pull as though I should join it. 

Exhausted, sucking cold air into my 
lungs, | watch the falcon soar into the 
distance. I survey the familiar desolation, 
the biting wind and muted colours. I look 
over the mountain’s edge, down into the 
valley far below. Briefly, it occurs to me 
that I ought to just throw myself into the 
thin air and end it all on the far-off screes 
of the lower slopes. But I don’t know. 

I walk along the edge for a while 
instead. So much for the old hopes, the 
newman. | don't suppose I can go back to 
the Academy. Or if I do, I'll have to keep 
away from people and computers. | don’t 
want to lose myself like that. But what to 
do? I need to rest, have time to dream a 
bit. Redream old dreams, find some new 
ones. 

Following the edge, I come to an 
outcrop. A few boulders are piled up 
providing just enough shelter from the 
wind for a small tree to anchor itself and 
grow. I clamber into the lee of the rocks 
and lean back against the _ tree. 
Stretching before me is a vast expanse of 
cloud and sky. It’s a good place to dream. 
I close my eyes and sleep. 

My dreams are good. Barefoot romps 
with a smiling boy. Intimate touches from 
a beautiful woman. They're rich and slow, 
filling me with a nostalgia for happiness. 
I seem to sleep for a long time, I’m past 
nightmares at last. 


eee? 


W hen I wake up, the sky stretches 
before me still. I can see the wind 
doing conjuring tricks with the clouds. I 
can feel the breeze dancing through my 
branches. At the base of my trunk is a 
body — a body I lived in, once. It’s dead 
and slowly rotting down. A nice touch, 
I'm feeding myself — it’s probably for the 


best. At least I’m happy and free. Free to 


watch, and dream, and remember what 
might have been. 

Perhaps someday my son will become a 
mountaineer and come here. Yes I'd like 
that. I settle down to dream and wait for 
the sound of crampons and rope. I know 
Tl recognize him, the moment his hands 
reach over the ledge. It'll be good to see 
him again. So good... 


ANDY OLDFIELD has 
' sold SF to a variety of 
_ magazines as well as 
| wnting satirical comic 
| strips and doing more 
orthodox journalism. 
This is his second story 
for us — his first The 
Universal Soldier, 
appeared in issue 20. In 
the FEARfully long gap 
‘| between the submission 
and publication of his 
latest story he has 
pice the staff of 
EAR. 


As Renegades hits the 
book shelves, Andy 
Oldfield tiptoes through 
the body bags and talks 
to its author. 


V ariously described as ‘literature’s 
answer to Alice Cooper’ and ‘the least 
pretentious author alive .. . his writing is 
gripping, like having an axe maniac playing 
golf with your skull’, Shaun Hutson hit the 
bestseller lists in 1982 with Slugs — a classic 
of horror, gore and... slug fodder. 

The motivation to start writing came about 
when he read a book that ‘that was so bloody 
awful | thought I'd have a crack at writing 
myself. These days, | get letters from people 
who've read one of my books.and say they’d 
like to write a novel. | think: Oh fuck, what if 
it’s for the same reason | started?’ 

In terms of style and plot, his latest book 
Renegades (Macdonald, £12.95), explores 
new ground. ‘I’m never going to leave 
behind what everybody buys a Hutson book 
for, which is . . . masses of violence. But 
there’s only so much you can do with an 
ancient curse, people going apeshit after 
eating contaminated meat, or an age-old 
monster that reappears after thousands of 
years to wreak havoc on the people who've 
inadvertently brought it back to life. 

‘It really got to the stage with Relics, 
which was about 1987, when | thought bol- 
locks, I’ve had enough of this and | think the 
readers have as well. Assassins, was more 
like a horror thriller and Renegades is more 
thriller than horror - although that seven- 
foot monster is pretty fucking horrific. | 
don’t feel so limited with a thriller. It lets me 
piss around with guns and car chases and 
things like that which I really enjoy doing.’ 


As he turns to urban thrillers, like 
Renegade, there’s a growing emphasis on 
the importance of the craft of plotting, as 
shown in the frenetic way that seemingly 
disparate strands — alchemy and terrorism 
— are worthily brought together in a manner 
reminiscent of Tom Sharpe with exit 
wounds. ‘If | sat down and wrote it deadly 
seriously the readers would get sick of it, 
just tons of violence. If readers want to take 
it on the level of black comedy, that’s fine. It 
doesn’t worry me. The primary thing is to 
entertain. As long as they’ve got their 
money’s worth that’s the main thing.’ 

Rock music is both an inspiration and a 
motif for Hutson. Its relentlessness feeds 
into his work. ‘Rock music keeps coming at 
you and my writing does. Good rock and 
good horror both have humour in them. If 
you take them too seriously they become 
too ponderous, a pretentious load of bol- 
locks, not to put too fine a point on it. My 
aim’s to entertain the readers. You don’t let 
up, you don’t let go. If that’s the literary 
equivalent of nutting them in the face, fair 
enough. When you've finished one of my 
books you should feel the same way as 
when you come out of a good rock concert: 
exhausted, drained, thinking you had a real- 
ly good time. 

‘It saves me a fucking fortune in therapy. 
I’m getting my anger and neuroses out on 
paper. There’s always a lot of anger in what | 
write. If | ever lose that anger, the driving 
force, then my stuff’s going to turn into Dean 
Kooniz. I’m going to start writing those cosy 
things about telepathic fucking Labradors. 
There'll be quotes from Sinead O’Connor 
instead of Queensryche at the beginning of 
the book. The day that happens you'll know 
there’s bother.’ Hutson fans will be pleased 
to know that there’s no sign of such a ghastly 
event happening. : 
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oday, Miran would kill the 
alien. Today, his confidence 
had soared to a dizzying 
zenith, driven by some 
ricocheting premonition. He 
knew it was today. 

Even though he was awake, he was 
aware of the ghosts howling their lament, 
spewing their hatred of him. The whole 
world shared the knowledge of 
impending death. 

He’d been hunting the alien for two 
months. An intricate, deadly game of 
pursuit, flight, and camouflage enacted 
all over the valley. He’d come to learn the 
alien’s reactions, the paths it’d take, its 
hiding places in rocky crevices, its 
aversion to the steep shingle falls. He 
was its soul-twin now. It belonged to him. 

He would like to get close enough to 
embrace it with his own hands. Feel the 
life slipping out of his tormentor’s 
grotesque body. But he wasn’t going to be 
asinine or sentimental about it; if he 
could pick it off with the laser he would 
do so. No hesitation, no remorse. 

He checked the laser’s power charge 
and stepped out of the homestead. Home 
— the word mocked him. It wasn’t a-home. 
A simple three-room prefab shipped in by 
the land company, designed for two- 
person assembly. Candice and himself. 
Her laugh, her smile, the rooms had 
echoed with them. Filling even the 
glummest day with life and joy. Now it 
was a convenient shelter, a dry place 
from which to plot his campaign 
stratagems. 

The day was no different to any other 
on Lassiter. Gloomy leaden-grey clouds 
hung low in the sky, marching east to 
west. Cold mist swirled about his ankles, 
coating grass and _ rocks alike in 
glistening dewdrops. Later, it would rain. 
It always did. 


OOo 


H e stood before her grave, a shallow 
pit piled high with big crumbling 
lumps of local sandstone. Her name was 
carved in crude letters on the largest. 
There wasn’t a cross. No true God 
would’ve let her die. ‘This time,’ he 
whispered. ‘I promise.’ 

He saw her pale sweat-soaked face 
propped up on the pillow. The sad pain in 
her eyes from the knowledge that there 
was little time. ‘Leave,’ she said; and her 
hot fingers closed around his hand for 
emphasis. 

‘Please, for me. We’ve made this world a 
lifeless place; it belongs to the dead now. 
There’s nothing here for the living. Don’t 
waste yourself. 

‘Promise me.’ 

So he’d held back the tears and sworn 
he’d go, because it was what she wanted 
to hear, and hed never denied her 
anything. But they were empty words; 
there was nowhere to go, not without her. 

He’d sat helplessly and watched as her 
breathing slowed and the harsh stress 
lines on her face smoothed out. Death 
made her beauty fragile. Smothering her 
in wet earth was an unholy sacrilege. 

After he finished, he lay on the bed, 
thinking only of joining her. It was dark 
when he heard the noise. A muffled knock 
of rock against rock. With a great effort 
he got to his feet. The world spun round 
alarmingly. He had no idea how long he’d 
lain there; maybe hours, maybe days. 
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L ooking out of the door, he could see 
nothing at first. Then his eyes grew 
used to the pale phoshorescence flickering 
across the clouds’ flaccid underbelly. A 
dark, shadow figure moved across the 
grave, scrabbling softly at the stones. 

‘Candice,’ he shouted, drunk with 
horror. Dark suppressed imaginings 
swelled out of his subconscious — voodoo, 
hexes, and zombies chilling his bones to 
brittle sticks of glacial ice. 

The shadow jerked upright, becoming 
eerily insubstantial. 

He screamed wordlessly; charging 
wildly out of the homestead, fuelled by 
outrage and vengeance lust. When he got 
to the grave the alien had gone, leaving 
no trace. But Miran would never rest 
again until he had avenged himself upon 
the monster desecrator. Nauseating 
fantasy images of what the alien 
would’ve done with Candice threatened 
to envelop the little flicker of sanity he 
had remaining. His future ceased to 
become an academic musing. He had a 


purpose now; he would remain in the 
valley until he’d ensured Candice was 
granted the dignity of eternal rest. 

Miran left the grave and walked past 
the neglected vegetable garden, down 
towards the valley floor. 

The hills of the valley were high prison 
walls, pasted with loose stone and tough 
grass. They reared up to create a 
claustrophobic universe, forever 
preventing him from seeing out. Not that 
he had the slightest desire to, the 
memory of all things good dwelt in the 
valley. 

The river ran a crooked course ahead of 
him, fed by countless silver trickles that 
seeped out of secret fissures high in the 
forbidding massifs. Parts of the 
meadowland were flooded again. Skeletal 
broken branches and dead rodent-like 
creatures bobbed lazily on the slow- 
flowing muddy water. Lower down the 
valley, the riverbanks were lined with 
scraggy trees, trailing weeping boughs 
onto the turbulent surface. 


He took stock of his private vista, 
planning carefully. He’d abandoned 
yesterday’s chase at the foot of a sheer 
gorge on the other side of the river. 
Experience and instinct merged in his 
mind. The alien had been skulking about 
along the base of the valley’s northern 
wall for the last two days. But it never 
stuck to one ‘area for more than three 
days. And there was a good chance the 
flood water had trapped some animals on 
the rolling foothills of the mountains 
ahead. There were caves there, too. Even 
the alien occasionally sheltered from its 
planet’s miserable weather. 

He stared ahead. Seeing nothing. 
Feeling around the recesses of his mind. 
How it happened he never knew; perhaps 
each had grown so familiar with the 
other that an empathy bond had twinned 
them; or perhaps the alien possessed 
some strange telepathy which betrayed 
its existence. Whatever the reason, 
Miran could sense it. Ever since that 
night at the grave he’d been aware of the 
other’s presence. Moving around the 
valley, sneaking close, stopping to rest. 

Sure enough, the alien was out there 
on the hummocks. Above the flood water, 
picking its way slowly south. 

Miran struck out across the old fields. 
The first crops hed planted were 
potatoes and geneadapt maize. The 
night theyd finished the planting he 
carried Candice out to the fields and laid 
her lean body down on the new furrows of 
rich dark humus. She laughed 
delightedly at the foolishness of the old 
pagan fertility rite. Then he entered her 
with fierce triumph, a primeval man 
appeasing the gods for the bounty of life 
they'd granted, and she cried out in 
wonder. 

The crops had indeed flourished. But 
now they were choked with native weeds. 
He’d dug a few of the potatoes; eating 
them with fish and occasional game in a 
monotonous diet. Food was not an 
interest, just an energy source. 

The first of the morning drizzles came 
before he was half-way to his goal. Cold 
and insistent, it penetrated his collar and 
crept down his spine. The stone 
underfoot became treacherously slippery. 

Cursing under his breath, he slowed 
his pace. Presumably, the alien was 
equally aware of him. It’d soon be moving 
on, building distance between them. 
Miran could move faster, but unless he 
got within half a mile he could never 
hope to catch up in a day. Yet he didn’t 
dare take any risks, a fall and a broken 
bone would be the end of it. 

The alien was moving again. 
Throughout the occasional lulls in the 
drizzle Miran tried to match what he was 
sensing with what he could see. 

The base of the mountain in front had 
created a large promontory, extending for 
over half a kilometre out into the shallow 
flood water. It was a grassy slope studded 
with cracked boulders, the detritus of 
past avalanches. The oldest ones were 
coated with the emerald fur of moss and 
streaks of jade lichen. 

The alien was making for the 
promontory’s tip. Trapped! If Miran could 
reach the mountain side of the 
promontory, it could never get clear. He 
could advance towards it down a 
narrowing strip of solid ground, forcing a 
retreat to the water’s edge. Miran had 
never known it to swim. 


Gritting his teeth against the marrow- 
numbing cold, he waded through a fast, 
icy stream which had cut itself a steep 
gully through the bedrock. It was after 
that, hurrying towards the promontory 
through slackening drizzle, that he came 
across the Bulldemon skeleton. 


oO 


H: paused to run his _ hands 
reverently over some of the huge 
ivory ribs curving above him. Another 
hope laid waste by this doomed planet. 
Bulldemons would’ve been a valuable 
second source of income to homesteaders. 
Heaven knows what starship traders 
would’ve paid for the ivory, and the 
carcasses were everywhere. 

They were lumbering quadruped 
brutes, carnivores with a small brain and 
a filthy temper. The land company had 


‘Dark suppressed 
imaginings 
swelled out of 
his subconscious 
- voodoo, hexes, 
and zombies 
chilling his 
bones to brittle 
sticks of glacial 
ice’ 


cleared them out with a tailored virus 
before colonization had begun. As they 
were related to the alien in the same way 
men are related to monkeys, it was 
tacitly assumed to be a twofold genocide. 

The virus had been a 99 per cent 
success. 

Many of Miran’s dreams were of the 
half-billion alien ghosts. If he’d known of 
the crime in advance, he would never 
have come. Throughout history there had 
never been a world so sinned against as 
Lassiter. The dead had cursed their 
planet. The ghosts outnumbered the first 
settlers 10,000 to 1, engulfing them with 
tidal waves of unending hatred. Small 
wonder that Lassiter’s ore strata had 
been downgraded; that the - hungry 
miners had never come. Now there would 
never be any merchant caravans, eager 
to buy their crops to feed thriving new 
towns. 

Maybe it was the ghosts who led the 
starships to nearby Batzel, where the 
weather was tropical, and the minerals 
plentiful. 

The downgrading had killed Candice. 
It broke her spirit. Left her wide open to 
the fever. If it hadn’t been the germs it 
would’ve been something else. All they 
had laboured over, all they had built, all 
their dreams had crumbled to dust. She 
died of a broken heart. 


eo 


he alien was coming back down the 

promontory. Moving as fast as it ever 

me done. It had realized its mistake. Too 
ate. 

Miran had reached the promontory. 

Now he scrambled over the deep drift of 

flinty stones that had cascaded down its 


side from an eroded cliff higher up, 
hurrying for the high ground of the 
summit. From there he could cover both 
sides with the laser. The small stones 
crunched loudly underfoot, betraying the 
urgency of his pounding feet. 

The drizzle had stopped. Even the 
clouds were lifting, becoming lighter. It 
was all going his way. Soon now, so very 
soon. 


Se ae 


C andice had loved the valley, 
especially in moment’s like this. Her 
sweet nature prevented her from seeing 
it as anything other than an enclave of 
rugged beauty. Whenever bright golden 
sunbeams burst through the turbid grey 
curtains, she’d stop whatever task she 
was doing and drink in the sight. With its 
eternal coat of water droplets the land 
gleamed as new. Waiting for us to bring it 
to’ fe, she said. To fill it with people and 
joy. A paradise valley. 

He listened to her innocent sincerity, 
and believed as he’d never done in his life 
before. Never, in all the months together 
and alone, had they quarelled — not even 
a harsh word had passed between them. 
There couldn’t be a greater omen of a 
glorious future. 

They worked side by side in the fields 
by day, using every hour of light to plant 
the crops. Then at night they made love 
for hours, with a ferocity so intense it 
almost frightened him. Lying together in 
the warm darkness afterwards they 
shared their innermost thoughts, 
murmuring wondrously of the life their 
loving would bring to her womb. 

Had the alien watched them, Miran 
wondered? Did it spy on their frantic 
animal rutting? Listen to their quiet, 
simple secrets? Walk unseen through the 
new plants that they’d infiltrated across 
land won in blood from its kind? Look up 
to see the lights in the sky bringing more 
usurpers? What were its thought all that 
time as its world was ravaged and 
conquered? 


Ooo 


iran sensed the alien’s alarm as he 
M reached the crown’ of the 
promontory. It’d stopped moving as he 
jogged up the last few metres of coarse, 
tufty grass. Now he was astride the 
spine, looking down at the tapering spit 
of land. 

The tip sank below the sluggish ripples 
of brown water, six hundred metres 
ahead of him. There were several clumps 
of largish boulders, and a few deep folds 
in the ground. But nothing which could 
offer secure cover. 

The alien was retreating, slinking back 
to the tip. He couldn’t see anything. But 
he’d known all along it wasn’t going to be 
that easy. He didn’t want it to be easy. 
Infra-red sensors, or even dogs would’ve 
enabled him to finish it within days. But 
he wanted the alien to know it’d been 
hunted. Wanted it to feel the nightmare 
heat of the chase, to know it was being 
played with, to endure the prolonged 
anguish and gut-wrenching exhaustion of 
every creature that was ever cornered. 


Suffering as the ghosts had made him | 


suffer. 
Miran began to walk forward with 
slow, deliberate steps, holding the laser 
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ready. He kept an eager watch for any 
sort of furtive movement — along the 
boggy shore, among the boulders. 
Perhaps a faint puff of misty breath; that 
was something the alien could never 
disguise. Or would it be a patch of 
unnatural colouring on the grass? It 
didn’t matter. He had it now, he would 
draw it into his embrace and slay it with 
loving tenderness. The final act of this 
supreme tragedy. A benevolent release, 
for the alien, for the ghosts, for Candice 
and himself. The alien was the last 
thread binding them in misery. Its death 
would be a transcendent kindness. 

With four hundred metres left to the 
promontory’s stubby tip he began to 
detect the first flutterings of panic in the 
alien. It must be aware of him, of the 
deadly, remorseless intent he harboured. 
Cool humour swept into his mind. Burn, 
he wished it softly. 


‘They had gristle 
instead of bone 
to facilitate a 
certain amount 
of shape-shifting. 
And, of course, 
their pigment 
glands could 
secrete any 
colour’ 


Drowning in  wretchedness and 
loathing, that was how he wanted it to 
spend its last moments of life. No dignity, 
no hope; the same awful dread Candice 
had passed away with, her small world 
shattered. 

He looked down into one of the narrow, 
crinkled folds. Stagnant water was 
standing in the bottom. Tall reeds with 
magenta candy-floss seed clusters poked 
up through a frothy green scum of algae, 
their lower stems swollen and splitting. 
Glutinous honey-yellow sap  dribbled 
down from the wounds. 

He tried to spot some anomaly — a 
bulge in the grass like a giant molehill, a 
blot of algae harder than the rest. 

The wind set the reeds waving to and 
fro. A rank, acidic smell of rotting 
vegetation rolled round him. The alien 
wasn’t down there. 

He moved on. 

Every step made brought a finer clarity 
to the alien’s thoughts. It was being laid 
bare to him. Fear was rising to dominate. 
The alien was contracting, drawing in on 
itself. A reflex, seeking to shrink into 
nothingness so the terrible foe would go 
by unknowing. It was rooting itself in the 
welcoming land. Becoming one with its 
surroundings. 

It was very close now. Bitter experience 
gave Miran the ability to judge. 


ooo 


A: the day belonged to him, so the 
night belonged to the alien. It had 
returned to the homestead time and 
again. Creeping up through the dark like 
a malevolent wraith. Its obscene 
presence had corruptea the sanctuary of 
Miran’s dreams. 
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He was running down the valley with 
Candice. Laughing, shrieking, dancing 
through the sunlit trees. It was the valley 
as he’d never known it — brilliant, warm, 
a rainbow multitude of flowers 
blossoming, the trees heavy with 
succulent fruit. 

They'd dived cleanly into the blue 
sparkling water of the river, squealing at 
the cold, splashing and sporting like 
young naiads. And he’d drawn her to 
him. Her eyes had closed as her head 
tilted back, mouth parting in an 
expectant gasp. Then her skin had grown 
coarse, darkening; bloating in his grip. 
He was holding the alien. 

He shook in savage frenzy. Arms 
thrashing the bed in uncontrollable 
spasms. Then he touched the alien’s 
mind. Fire became ice. He snatched up 
the laser and ran naked into the night. 

It was there, outside the corral fence. A 
nebulous blot of darkness, defying 
resolution. A deluge of consternation 
buffeted his mind, like a hurricane-swept 
winter squall. 

He heard the sound of undergrowth 
being beaten down by some heavy body. 
The laser ripped into the night, dazzling 
red streaks strobe-lighting the 
countryside. Puffballs of dense orange 
flame bloomed in front of him. Some of 
the drier scrub began to smoulder. 

He’d sat in the open door for the rest of 


_ the night. A thick blanket tucked round 


his shoulders; taking an occasional nip 
from the brandy bottle against the cold. 

When first light came, he set off down 
the alien’s trail. 

Those first few weeks it couldn’t seem 
to keep away. Miran almost became 
afraid to dream. Dreams were when the 
alien ghosts came to haunt him, slipping 
sinuously through his drowsy thoughts 
with insidious reminders of the vast 
atrocity humans had wrought on this 
world. The few times Candice rose to 
comfort him, the alien would rob her 
from him, and he’d wake up weeping 
from the loss. 

Once, he was certain the alien had 
entered the homestead. It was a day 
when he’d spent nine bone-numbing 
hours scraping and slogging through a 
peat bog along the valley’s northern 
extremity. As usual, the alien had 
managed to stay ahead, and he found 
himself traipsing wearily after it along 
the road home. 

He stared around the interior when he 
got back. Nothing had been moved, the 
drab, functional plastic chairs were 
immobile anyway; and the pieces of crude 
wooden furniture which he'd made to 
give the homestead a warm cosiness were 
all in their proper places. But the feeling 
of invasion wouldn’t leave. The alien 
exuded an essence of itself in its wake. 


5 ee a 


M iran reached the downward slope 
at the end of the promontory. The 
nail of the finger, comprising gently 
undulating land, wizened dwarf bushes, 
and a scattering of boulders. Thick brown 
water lapped the shore a hundred metres 
ahead. 

The alien’s presence in his mind was a 
constant babble. Strong enough now for 
him to see the world through its weird 
senses. A murky shimmer of fog with a 
cyclonic knot approaching gradually. 


Himself. Very, very close now. 

‘Come out,’ he said. 

The alien hardened itself, becoming 
one with the land. 

‘No?’ Miran taunted, heady with the 
tantalizing prospect of victory. ‘Well, we'll 
see about that.’ 

There were five boulders in front of 
him. Big ochre stones that’d fallen from 
the pinnacle far above. Splotches of 
lichen mottled their surfaces. A 
sprinkling of flakes lay on the grass, 
chiselled off by a thousand frosts. 

He lined the laser up on the nearest 
boulder, and fired. The beam lashed out, 
vividly bright even by day. 

A small wisp of blue smoke spurted 
from the stones; blackened splinters fell 
to the grass, singeing the blades. 
Thermal stresses produced a shrill slap. 

Miran shifted to the second boulder 
and fired again. 

The third boulder unfolded. 


ooo 


n the shanty town beside the starport 

they called them slitherskins, a 
grudging tribute to the aliens’ ability to 
blend flawlessly into the background. 
They had gristle instead of bone to 
facilitate a certain amount of shape- 
shifting. And, of course, their pigment 
glands could secrete any colour. It was a 
good defence against their natural 
enemies, the Bulldemons, who had no 
olfactory sense. 

Miran learned that the town feared the 
night. In the day the aliens could be 
spotted; their skin texture was too rough 
even if they adopted human colouring 
exactly, and their legs were too spindly to 


pass inspection. They were nature’s 
creatures, suited to wild woods and 
sweeping grasslands where they 


mimicked inert objects as soon as they 
sensed danger approaching. But at night, 
walking down lightless muddy streets, 
one indistinct human silhouette was 
indistinguishable from another. 

The town’s dwindling population kept 
their doors locked after nightfall. 


eee 


he alien was a head taller than 

Miran. As it’s knobbly skin shed the 
boulder’s ochre, it reverted to a neutral, 
damp-looking, bluish-grey. The body 
abandoned its boulder guise, sagging into 
a pear-shape. Two violet saucer eyes 
gazed down at Miran. 

Resignation had come to the alien’s 
mind, along with a core flame of anger. 

‘T hate you,’ Miran told it. Two months 
of grief and venom bled into his voice 
contorting it into a delirious snarl. 

In one respect the alien was the same 
as any cornered animal. It charged. 

Miran let off three fast shots. Two 
aimed at the top, one dead centre. The 
energy blasted fist-sized holes into the 
reptilian skin, boring through the 
subcutaneous musculature to rupture the 
vitals. 

A lipless gash parted between the 
alien’s eyes to let out a soprano warbling. 
It twirled with slim arms extended, thin 
yellow blood spraying from the gaping 
wounds. With a last keening gasp, the 
alien crumpled to the ground. 

Miran sent another two laser pulses 
into what passed for its head. The brain 


wouldn’t be far from the eyes. Its three- 
fingered claw hands clutched once and 
went flaccid. It didn’t move again. 

Distant thunder rumbled down the 
valley, a sonorous grumble reverberating 
from one side to the other. It reached 
Miran as he arrived back at the 
homestead. | 

There was no elation, no sense of 
achievement. He hadn’t expected there 
would be. Fulfillment was the reward 
gained by overcoming the difficulties 
which lay in the path of accomplishment. 


5 A ae a a 


assiter offered no goals to walk 

towards. Killing the alien wasn’t a 
golden endeavour, a monument to human 
success. It was absolution. Ridding 
himself of the past, so he could find some 
sort of future. 

He stopped by the grave, with its high 
temple of stones to prevent the alien from 
burrowing to its heart. With his head 
bowed he told her, ‘It’s over.’ Then he 
wondered if it was — for her. Would her 
ghost be lonely; a single human forced to 
prevent the alien from burrowing to its 
heart. 

With his head bowed he addressed the 
alien ghost. ‘We didn’t know. We never 
asked for any of this. Forgive her.’ But 
deep down he burned from bright flames 
of shared guilt. 

He went into the homestead. The door 
had been left open; there was a rainwater 
puddle on the composite squares of the 
floor and a chill dankness in the air. He 
splashed through the water and slipped 
past the curtain into the alcove. 

The face that looked back from the 
mirror had changed. It was thin, pinched 
with long lines running down the cheeks. 
Several days worth of stubble made the 
jutting chin scratchy. The skin around 
the eyes had darkened, making them 
look sunken. A sorry sight. He sighed at 
himself. Candice would hate to see him 
so. He would wash, shave, find some 
clean clothes. Then, tomorrow, he would 
begin the hike into town. There’d be some 
starship along soon. Where it was 
heading didn’t matter, anywhere that 
wasn't Lassiter. He guessed he wouldn’t 
be travelling alone. 

His mind had dismissed the scratching 
sounds inside. They were a part of the 
homestead’s ordinary background noises. 
The wind rustling the trees, the door 
swinging on its hinges. But the sudden 
clatter in the main room made his 
muscles lock rigidly. The face in the 
mirror was white from shock. 

It must be another alien. But he’d felt 
nothing approach. None of the eerie 
emissions of foreign thoughts. He slid his 
hand down to his belt and laser holster 
only to find the weapon gone. He’d placed 
it on the altar of the grave, an offering to 
Candice. A proof that his quest was 
indeed over, that he was free to leave as 
she’d wished. 

His hands gripped the basin rim in an 
effort to still their trembling. An alien 
couldn’t do him any harm, he told himself 
calmly. Those claws could leave some 
nasty gouges, but nothing fatal. And he 
could run faster. He could reach the laser 
before the alien got out of the door. 

He shoved the curtain aside with a 
sudden thrust.. The main room was 
empty. Instead of bolting he stepped out 


gingerly. Had it gone into the bedroom? 
The door was slightly ajar. He thought he 
could hear something rustling in there. 
Then he saw what had made the 
clattering noise. 

One of the floor squares had been 
forced up, flipping over like a lid. There 
was a dark cavity below it. Which was 
terribly, terribly wrong. The homestead 
had been built on a level bed of earth. 

He bent down beside it. The square 
was one-metre long on each side, and 
someone had scooped out all the hard 
packed earth it’d rested on. The bottom of 
the hole was covered in pieces of what 
looked like broken crockery. 

The alien. Miran instinctively knew 
it’d done this. That day when he was sure 
it’d been in the homestead. He picked up 
one of the off-white fragments. One side 
was dry, the other slimed with clear 
tacky mucus. It was curved. An egg. 


‘His mad flight 
took him outside 
where he tripped 
and sprawled 
onto the soggy 
ground, weeping 
and pawing at 
the earth, more 
animal than 
human’ 


Rage boiled through him. The alien 
had laid an egg in his homestead. 
Outsmarting him, choosing the one place 
Miran would not look, never suspecting 
treachery. Its bastard had hatched into 
the world in the place intended for his 
own children. 

He pushed the bedroom door open. 
Candice was waiting for him on the bed. 


ooo 
iran’s world reeled violently. He 
grabbed at the doorpost for 
support, before his faltering legs 
collapsed. 


She was very far away. 

‘Candice,’ his voice cracked. Somehow 
the room wasn’t making sense. It was too 
big. Candice, beloved Candice, was too 
small. His vision swam. And resolved. 
Candice was less than a metre tall. 

‘Love me,’ she said. Her voice was high- 
pitched, a squeak. 

It was her. He gazed lovingly at each of 
the perfectly detailed features he 
remembered so well — her long legs; firm, 
flat belly; high conical breasts; broad 
shoulders, over-developed from months 
spent toiling in the fields. 

‘Love me.’ 

Her face. Candice was never beautiful, 
but he worshipped her anyway. 
Prominent cheek bones, rounded chin, 
narrow eyes. All there, delicate as china. 
Her soft smile, unforgettable. The same 
smile now turned on him. 

‘Love me.’ 

Alien. The foetus gestating under his 
floor. Violating his dreams, feeding on 
them. Discovering his all-enveloping love. 

‘Love me.’ 

The first in a generation of post- 


human-encounter aliens; instinctively 
moulding itself into the form which 
would bring it the highest chance of 
survival in the new world. 

‘Love me.’ 

Its slender little arms reached out for 
him. A flawless human ribcage was 
outlined by supple creamy-white skin as 
it stretched. 

Miran wailed in torment. 

‘Love me.’ 

He could. The truth was a tearing 
agony. He could love it. Even a pale, 
monstrous echo was better than a 
lifetime without Candice. It would grow. 
And in the dark, crushingly lonely hours 
it would be there to turn to. 

‘Love me.’ 

He wasn’t strong enough to resist. If it 
grew he would take it in his arms and 
become its lover. If it grew. 

He put his hands under the bed and 
shoved upwards with manic strength. 
Bed, mattress, and sheets cart-wheeled. 
The alien squealed like a pig as it 
tumbled onto the floor. 

‘Love me.’ The cry was frantic. It was 
squirming across the floor towards him, 
its face entreating. 

He tugged at the big dresser, tilting it 
off its rear legs. He’d spent hours making 
it from local timber. It was crude and 
solid, heavy. 

‘Love me.’ It had become a desperate 
pining whimper. 

The dresser teetered on its front legs. 
With a savage sob, Miran gave it one last 
push. It crashed to the floor with a 
hideous, liquid squelch as it landed on 
the alien’s upper torso. 

Miran vomited, running wildly from 
the room, blind, doubled up in 
convulsions. 

His mad flight took him outside where 
he tripped and sprawled onto the soggy 
ground, weeping and pawing at the 
earth, more animal than human. 

The strained creaking made him look 
up. Despite eyes smeared with gritty 
tears, he saw the rock on the grave 
cracking open. A tiny arm punched out 
into the air. A small human figure 
emerged in jerky movements, scattering 
shell in all directions. Even the alien eggs 
had the ability to conform to their 
surroundings. 

The figure crawled down the pile of 
genuine stones, joining the two other 
miniature humans waiting at the base. 

In the homestead, the safest thing to be 
was a love object, cherished and 
projected, but out in the valley survival 
meant becoming the most. ruthless 
predator of all. 

Between them, the little figures lifted 


up the laser. ‘Hate you,’ one spat 
venomously, as its fist smacked the 
trigger. 


Miran would never have believed his 
own face could’ve held so much anger. 


P F HAMILTON is 30- 
years-old and lives in 
Oakham. He has been 
writing science fiction 
and horror stories for 
about two years and 

4 has sold stories to 
Dream, The Gate and 

4 REM magazines. He is 
waiting to hear from his 
agent for a report on his 
first SF novel. His hob- 
bies are swimming, 
cycling, and golf. 
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ho is it? Mrs Gregg 
asked. ‘The person 
standing at the end 
of the bed. Who is 
it? 

She was. staring 
past me as I tucked her in: dim eyes 
glassy, pinpointed by night-lights. Of 
course, I'd heard the like a hundred 
times before, and didn’t turn. Didn't 
bother. Didn't dare. 

Because, with those words, always 
eame the same coldness: on the bare 
nape of my neck and in the pit of my 
stomach, Even though I knew there was 
nobody there — no one standing a yard 
behind my back, watching and waiting at 
the foot of the bed. Apart from the night- 
light here and at the desk, the ward was 
dark in the small-hour stillness. Snoring 
or silence, nothing stirred. 

‘You go to sleep now,’ 
soothingly. Ring again 
anything... 

‘Now she’s moved,’ was the only reply. 
‘She’s standing over there.’ 

‘Of course, Mrs G. Goodnight now...’ I 
turned out the light. 

‘Who is it, nurse?’ 

‘Shhh now.’ But my heart was suddenly 
rising in my throat as I turned around, 
back towards the desk. 

Nobody there, of course. No one even 
awake except Julia over at the desk, 
engrossed in her drug-charts. She 
glanced up as I came back over. 

‘Mrs G again?’ 
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I murmured 
if you need 


I nodded. ‘Says she keeps. secing 
ley at the end of her bed. Watching 

er, 

‘Daft old bat,’ Ju murmured, though 
not without affection. She resumed her 
writing, pointedly silent, and so did 1. An 
unspoken thought shared between us — 
it’s always the dying patients who start 
to see watchers at the bedside. 

Hospitals may be houses of healing; 
but they are also places of suffering . 
places of death. At night, their shadows 
whisper with ghosts. Ravensdown 
General is no exception, for all its fine 
new buildings. A few years ago, an 
elderly patient bled to death on Surgical 
Three while ringing for a nurse... and 
even now that call-bell still goes off once 
or twice a night, for no apparent reason — 
and no fault can be detected. And thats 
just one example. I've heard of others — 
from footsteps in empty wards, to the 
cold spot in the corridor outside Theatre 
Two. There’s an atmosphere to this place 
that only the night staff truly taste. 
Sometimes, in the darkest hours, you 
really believe that tomorrow might never 
come. 

IT gave the clock a lingering glance. Roll 
on break. 

‘H eard who we've got Downstairs?’ 

Jackie asked. Downstairs meant 
the morgue. | glanced up from my meal 
and magazine, feeling the atmosphere of 
the canteen wash over me once more, 
bustling and loud and brightly-lit, as if to 
ward off the silence and darkness of the 
world outside. I shook my head. 

‘Old Mr C — the Flesher himself.’ 

Instant attention. Jackie positively 
basked in it, but we didn’t care. ‘You're 
kidding, Mel said, wide-eyed. “How do 
they know?’ 

Jackie drew carefully on her cigarette. 
‘He'd just done another . . |. murmurs of 
disgust came from around the table ‘. 
and a copper caught him at it. He did a 
runner, and went right under a bus. Silly 
bugger.’ 

‘So they're sure it’s him?” 


“session behind  Tescos, 


She nodded. ‘Nothing’s been said 
officially yet; but they're sure all right. 
Brought in DOA last night, and they 
PM’d him this morning.’ 

‘About time he got a taste of his 
medicine, Linda muttered. I nodded. 
Karen smiled grimly. Sure, were in a 
caring profession, but there are limits. 
Like when some nutter performs back- 
street autopsies on five of your fellow- 
citizens in less than two weeks. 

It had nearly been six, too. A young 
German exchange student had stumbled 
on one such _ teach-yourself-anatomy 
and __ barely 
escaped alive. Babbling her story to 
anyone who would listen, she'd referred 
over and over again to the flesher — 
literally translating from the German for 
the butcher. 

The tabloid press, already descending 
on our town bug-eyed with vicarious 
bloodlust, had seized on the name and 
plastered it all over, until the whole 
country seemed to be using it — apart 
from the nurses on the surgical unit, who 
still referred to the killer as Mr C, in the 
vague hope that it would indeed turn out 
to be one of our ruder and more arrogant 
consultant surgeons. 

The press had written much _ else 
besides; all sorts of speculative rubbish. 
One paper reckoned it had got whiff of a 
black magic connection — some manner of 
Satanic rite. Some theory. 

The last fortnight had been frightening 
enough without that sort of thing. 
Looking from face to face now, as the 
conversation returned to more mundane 
matters, I could see the unspoken relief — 
as though some invisible burden had 
suddenly been lifted. We all felt it, sitting 
there together in the midst of our 
working night: Mel and I, who'd trained 
together; Karen, whod helped us through 
it; Linda from [CU, and Jackie from 
Surgical. The Flesher’s victims had been 
of various ages and both sexes — but a 
young nurse working unsocial hours can 
fee] especially vulnerable, and the five of 
us had leaned on each other a lot these 
past few days. After all, what are friends 
for? 

ith ten minutes of break still 
W remaining, I had just enough time 
to nip down to my car and fetch a couple 
of tapes I'd brought along to lend Karen. 
I'd nearly been late for work, and had 
parked in the first space available — right 
up against the south side of the 
mortuary. But at least it was only a short 
walk to the nearest entrance, and with 
the likes of Flesher abroad in the night, 
the shorter the better. 

At least I knew better on that score 
now. Locking my car, I paused for a 
moment to survey this gloomy corner of 
the building: remembering how, even as 
Td passed the morgue on my way off duty 
yesterday morning, Id heard the 
obsessive hum of the air-conditioner, seen 
the glimmer of bright lights penne the 
thick-screened windows . 

hey were doing him now. He was in 

there, neatly refrigerated along with 
the grandads and aunties and other 
elderly patients who made up the normal 
occupancy of the place. Just another 
corpse. 

Well, to hell with him. I went back 
inside, and started along the empty 
service corridor towards the lifts. The 
internal entrance to the morgue was 


about half-way along. On the left, wide 
double doors with square black windows, 
and a sign reading No Admittance. The 
sour reek of formalin was unmistakable. 

Just as I was passing, the lights went 
on inside. 

Startled, despite myself, I hesitated: 
listening. Silence. Then a metallic rattle 
and clank from beyond the doors. It was 
a sound I'd heard too many times before 
— the mortuary trolley, the tin coffin on 
wheels, was being prepared for its grim 
work once again. Another patient 
wouldn't be seeing the morning. 

We had to joke about the thing, of 
course. Had to come to terms with its 
sheer inhuman bleakness. The porters 
were known to refer to it as_ the 
Deathmobile. But suddenly, tonight, I 
didn’t even want to catch sight of it. I 
turned into the right-hand corridor just 
ahead, through a pair of fire doors which 
swung closed behind me. 

Just hearing it was bad enough. The 
crash as a porter rammed it out through 
the doors; then the cold clatter and 
squeak as it was wheeled past and on 
towards the lifts. I could hear it long 
after it had gone, rattling in the ground- 
floor silence like a pebble in a shoe. 

After a decent interval, I stepped back 
into the main corridor and resumed my 
walk to the lifts . . . following the 
lingering smell of disinfectant the trolley 
had left behind it. Entering the lift area, 
I saw the indicator lights clicking up for 
the porters lift, and watched idly, 
waiting to see which ward would have 
the pleasure. 

But the lights stopped on the second 
floor, and there was nothing up there but 
the pathology labs. I stared up at the 
indicator for a puzzled moment, then 
shrugged, and thumbed the button for 
the passenger lift. It occurred to me that 
someone might be playing a very sick 
practical joke on a_ late-morning 
technician. Bloody porters. 

t was turning out to be a relatively 

quiet night on the Medical side, but 
Surgical was a different story. With staff 
shortages already beginning to _ bite, 
theyd had a run on_ emergency 
admissions. Just after three, the night 
sisters started redeploying their nurses: 
Julia agreed to let me go, and | moved 
down to Surgical Four. 

Things seemed fairly hectic when I 
arrived, though Karen had the ward, and 
Was running it with a calm and authority 
that belied her 22 years. She glanced up 
with relief as I appeared. 

‘Having fun?’ I asked. 

She grimaced. ‘Three admissions, one 
critical. And we've lost a bloody patient.’ 

‘Lost? How 7?” 

‘Dunno. It’s a Mr Johnson, he’s a bit 
vague. He just wandered off somewhere 
. . . She broke off as the sound of 
approaching footsteps, punctuated by the 
bleeping of a pager, heralded the arrival 
of the night superintendent, Surgical 
Unit. It was Sister Allen, and she was 
looking pretty pissed off. 

“You found him yet, Staff?’ 

‘Er, not yet, no, Sis.’ 

She snorted in exasperation. ‘I could 
have done without this. Dr Callaghan 
from downstairs was on to me a while 
ago, complaining about someone messing 
around outside his office. Wanted me to 
rustle up some porters. Now I can’t get 
hold of him... _ 


‘He must be working late, Karen said 
evenly. As he was the pathologist who did 
post-mortems and forensic work, I could 
guess why. I also wondered what it was 
about the Flesher’s offal that had kept him 
at his analysis into the small hours. 

ister was already turning to the 

phone, checking on the latest 
number to come over her pager. Karen 
moderated her sulkily-pretty expression 
with a roll of the eyes, then gestured to 
me. ‘We think he might have found his 
way into Five or Six. Jackie’s already 
gone looking that way, she said 

Wards Five and Six had been closed by 
the cuts. ‘Aren’t they locked” I asked. 

‘They were. Seems the lock on Five’s 
been broken.’ 

I glanced down the corridor towards 
the darkness at the far end. ‘Okay,’ I 
muttered, ‘Ill give her a hand.’ 


‘It was a sound 
I'd heard too 
many times 
before - the 
mortuary trolley, 
the tin coffin on 
wheels, was 
being prepared 
for its grim work 
once again’ 


T here is nothing more frightening 
than an empty ward at night, with 
only darkness beyond its closed doors, 
and rows of stripped and silent beds: an 
atmosphere of cold. It sets you thinking 
about all who might have died there, or 
lain in misery. If you pause too long, you 
might glimpse something moving in the 
dark. 

I had no intention of pausing at all, 
and walked quickly through, finding my 
way by the wash of pale light — sodium 
orange and/or moon silver — that filtered 
in from the outside world through 
curtainless windows. Past side-wards 
and the sluice room, round the corner at 
the nurses’ station and on towards Six. 
Everything was silence and shadow. No 
sign of Jackie. No sign of Mr Johnson. 

A smell was beginning to tickle my 
nostrils. A sterile, sour aroma. 

Asmell like... 

bruptly the clash and rattle of the 

mortuary trolley was behind me, 
filling the silence, catching up fast. I gave 
a little shriek and broke into a run — 
stumbling, rebounding off obstacles in 
the darkness — straight on through Six 
until | came to the doors, the locked 
doors, and fumbled desperately with the 
flip-bolt. The clanking trolley still 
followed: glancing back, I glimpsed its 
movement in the darkness at the other 
end of the ward. Then the bolt clicked 
over, and I was through, and out, and 
running to the light and sanity of the 
operational wards as fast as I could go. 

Well, enough was enough, I could take 
a joke, but not when it went that far. For 
the next hour, as we stabilized two 
patients and prepared another for 
theatre, I simmered. Then, on the pretext 
of finding out where the hell Jackie had 
got to, I slipped away — and made my 


way down to the mortuary. I reckoned 
there was a chance those comedians 
would still be there. 

I used to have this really irritating 
boyfriend who couldn't watch a_ horror 
film without jeering ‘Huh, as if people 
would do that in real life’ whenever 
anyone ventured alone into some 
ominous place. Well, people do. Oh yes. 

The lights were still on down there; the 
doors still unlocked. Warily, I pushed 
them open, and the full atmosphere of 
the place washed over me: cold air on my 
skin, and a smell as pervasive as clammy 
fingers being pushed into my nostrils. 
Wrinkling my nose in distaste, I went on 
through the anteroom and into the main 
storage area. Heavy fridge doors lined 
the opposite wall, stencilled numbers 
indicating the compartments behind 
them. One door was slightly ajar. 

The mortuary trolley stood abandoned 
in the centre of the floor. 

ahe doors to my left were marked 
Strictly No Admittance, | knew that that 
was the PM Room. And even as [ 
hesitated, I heard movement within, and 
a sound like a muffled snicker. 

Re I walked briskly over and 

pushed the doors wide, opening my 
mouth to shout some caustic remark. 
Then shut them again, thinking: Oh shit. 
Oh shit. 

I'd found Jackie all right, and Mr 
Johnson, and even Dr Callaghan: all 
three laid out on the gleaming steel 
tables in that bleak, aseptic room. For a 
fleeting second, I thought they were 
dummies, just props for some grisly 
horror film. The colourless _ sterility 
contrasted too bizarrely with the 
butchery and blood. 

Mr Johnson, still in his pyjamas, had 
had the worst of it. His torso had been 
split and sawn open — the skin peeled 
back past the stumps of his ribs — and 
completely emptied: I could see right 
through to the yellowish bone of his 
spinal column. And Dr Callaghan, beside 
him on the same wide table top, had been 
clinically scalped — the bared bone sawn 
away, the brain removed. He lay there 
with the top of his head missing — a 
discrepancy made all the more shocking 
by his eyes and mouth which were still 
wide open... 

Jackie had the next table to herself. 
Still in uniform, still whole — but I could 
tell by the pinched, almost sullen 
expression on her face that she was dead. 

So was the man standing over her, 
scalpel in hand, dressed in plundered 
green coveralls and white lab coat, 
splattered scarlet with blood. He looked 
slowly round as I appeared, and his face 
had that distinctive sallow, waxen look, 
the eyes like black stones. The scar left 
below his hairline by the cranial incision 
was a dead giveaway, too. I was looking 
at a corpse. 

And the corpse looked back at me, and 
slowly smiled. How could poor Jackie 
ever have known that the monster whose 
demise she'd so gleefully announced 
would come after her even in death? 

‘They opened me up,’ the Flesher said. 
‘And took bits of me away. My heart, 
lungs, my brain .. . for their analyses. I'll 
have them back, and more besides. When 
I'm finished, Ill have the mind of a 
scientist . . . The knife blade angled 
down towards Jackie’s breast “... and the 
heart of an angel.’ 
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I screamed and screamed, and ran 
back the way I had come, through the 
antechamber and the main doors — and 
straight into the arms of a pale-faced 
policeman standing outside. There were 
other officers with him, and some of them 
had guns. God knows how they'd got 
wind of the fact that something at the 
hospital was horribly amiss; maybe 
someone had discovered the signs of 
terminal violence in Dr Callaghan’s 
office. But somehow the word had gone 
out that the Flesher was still in business, 
and this time the boys in blue were 
taking no chances. 

All I could do was gasp out the horror 
of what I'd seen — then cling to the man, 
who did his best to soothe me as the 
armed officer went in. There was a 
moment's breathless pause, then shouts, 
and a barrage of gunfire that seemed to 
last forever, echoing and re-echoing in 
that cold and lifeless place. 

I reported for duty on my next night on; 

partly because I knew that I had to 
face the hospital again as soon as 
possible, or I would not be able to work 
there again, ever; and partly because I 
could not endure the thought of being 
asleep during the hours of darkness 
again, ever. 

By all accounts I was a very lucky girl 
— just a whisker away from becoming the 
Flesher’s next victim, after he’d broken 
into the hospital to continue his grisly 


killing spree. Then again, the word on 


some wards was that the killer had in 
fact been brought in after a road accident 
and mistakenly certified dead: recovering 
consciousness in the mortuary and 
taking it from there. 

Neither version explained why the 


bullet-riddled corpse now reposing in the 
morgue already bore the scars of a post- 
mortem examination. The police had 


presumably noticed this, but 
choosing to ignore it. 

They were lucky, they could. Me, I 
knew I'd never forget what I'd seen that 
night. Not any of it. But I just put my 
head down and got on with the job, 
keeping my mind off memories for as 
long as possible. 

Our meal break that night was 
subdued, with no one saying much. 
Karen seemed to be blaming herself, 
though we insisted she shouldn't. A lot of 
cigarettes were smoked. 

And now, in the darkest hour of the 
graveyard shift, as I was helping Mrs 
Gregg back into bed after she’d used the 
commode, and as I tucked her in, her 
gaze focused on a point somewhere 
behind me, and she asked: ‘Who's that 
watching us? That person over there?’ 

I didn't turn, of course. 

Because I suddenly had the horrible 
feeling that this time, she was right, 
someone was there .. . watching. 

|. _4 JOHN PRITCHARD 
works in the 
Administration Dept of a 
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south of Ee land. In 
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were 


Joel Lane takes time off 
from playing myth 
against reality to talk to 
Nicholas Royle. 

oel Lane lives in Birmingham and sets 


J most of his stories in and around its 
bedsits, canals, railway bridges, wire fences, 
bars and twilight districts bereft of public 
phone boxes. ‘There are some run-down, 
frightening inner-city districts,’ he explains. 
‘Some comfortable suburbs and a lot in 
between. | live in Moseley which is beautiful 
to look at — old buildings, parks, trees 
everywhere — but it’s full of poverty, 
vagrants, alcoholics. 

‘I'm not looking for frightening settings in 
the way that Ramsey Campbell does. | look 
for a combination of the romantic and the 
bleak, settings which are suggestive of sad- 
ness and isolation. Against that myth you 
have the reality of poverty and depression, 
frustration and helplessness. Playing off the 
reality and myth against each other is very 
interesting.’ 

Lane has sold stories to The Year’s Best 
Horror Stories XV and XVIII, Dark Dreams, 
Fantasy Tales, Panurge, Skeleton Crew and 
Darklands, among other books and maga- 
zines. He has also published a number of 
Critical essays and a lot of poetry. 

In his fiction, people often treat each other 
badly. However, as Lane maintains. ‘I don’t 
think human nature is something we should 
be too worried about. It’s more human cul- 
ture, things that are inflicted on people in 
the course of their lives that make them 
frightened, destructive, dishonest, cynical. 
In my stories, the horror comes from the 
way people treat each other.’ 

But the stories are not all downbeat. ‘I do 
try and show people fighting back against 
their own and other people’s destructive- 
ness. | think the most interesting way to pre- 
sent the positive aspects of the human char- 
acter is in a negative context when things 
like conscience and compassion are most 
important.’ 

Lane stresses the therapeutic and cathar- 
tic value of horror fiction. ‘If you can show 
that it’s possible to go right down into the 
depths of isolation and misery, but remain 
human, that could actually be helpful to peo- 
ple. That is the higher motive for writing 
about these ‘things. The lower motive is 
revenge. Revenge on people who are 
destructive, on society. The worst things 
that you can experience in your life are 
things which inevitably fill you with resent- 
ment and a desire to hit back and re-estab- 
lish your own dignity and perspective.’ 

What does Lane think of the field today? 
‘Sadly, | think nearly all the best current writ- 
ers were also the best writers of ten years 
ago. The overall direction isn’t very promis- 

ing. Writers having the biggest commercial 
impact seem to be exploiting the connec- 
tions between genre fiction and films, 
videos, television, comics and various 


dodgy publicity schemes. They're tapping 
into the artificial and enclosed subculture of 
the horror industry. Marketing is becoming 
more important than the product. 

‘As a marketing concept, splatter-punk 
was absolutely brilliant. Phil Nutman is a 
genius. He wasn’t the only one to publicize 
it, but he did incredibly well. The books, 
however, were awful. 

‘The future of horror depends on breaking 
down this monolith of media exploitation 
and restoring a sense of human realities. If 
writers aren’t able to trust their own insights 
and creative processes, then obviously the 
field will lose its credibility, if it has any left.’ 

Thanks to writers like Joel Lane, 
described by Fantasy Tales as ‘one of the 
new voices of horror fiction for the 90s’, the 
genre does still have its credibility and it is 
flourishing. 
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nce, there was a robot who 
was depressed. He spent 
days just sitting, 
pondering life and the 
hopelessness of it all. One 
day he learned of suicide 
and chose it as the solution to his 
problems. But his programming would 
not permit him to harm himself, or, by 
action or omission of action, cause 
himself to be harmed. This depressed 
him even more. 

It hadn’t always been like this. He had 
been manufactured by a _ reputable 
company in a _ prosperous democratic 
nation. He was programmed to program 
himself and, in his youth, joyfully learned 
about the nature and history of his own 
planet and others. He was to be a 
companion to a small boy — guardian, 
tutor and best friend — and this pleased 
him. 

On the appointed date, he was sent to 
a distant city to live with the small boy 
(whose parents were abroad on business 
for months at a time). The little boy was 
called Oliver and he was an earnest, 
friendly child. Oliver named his robot 
‘Chipper’ and Chipper, pleased with his 
new name, programmed himself to be 
friends with Oliver. 

They got on wonderfully together. 
Chipper went everywhere with Oliver, 
eliminating the muggers and killers who 
regularly accosted them on their way to 
the park, explaining the secrets of maths 


and science, and playing games with his 
young friend until bedtime every night. 
Chipper was also a great cook, Oliver 
loved all his meals (which were highly 
nutritious as well as being tasty). 

Everything was going well until, early 
in their second year together, Oliver 
asked to visit the park one evening. A 
recent birthday had furnished him with a 
new football and, before the novelty wore 
off, Chipper wanted Oliver to make the 
most of it. They set off with the ball and 
headed across town towards the park. 
Their game was lively and Chipper noted 
that Oliver’s co-ordination was 
improving. After an hour or so, they 
started for home. 

Two blocks away from their apartment, 
a drunk staggered out of a doorway 
ahead of them. Oliver was not worried 
with his guardian beside him, and 
Chipper was ready to. knock the 
shambolic figure into the path of an 
oncoming bus when the drunk spoke. 

‘Help me, please,’ he slurred. ‘Come on, 
friend, please? 

‘We have no money to spare,’ Chipper 
retorted crisply. ‘And I am not your 
friend.’ 

‘Say that again, pal, you can say that 
again,’ the drunk lurched against the 
wall and clung to it to steady himself. 

Chipper positioned himself between 
Oliver and the bum ‘and escorted his 
protégé home. 

O liver went to bed that night without 

mentioning the incident. It wasn’t 
really surprising as Chipper dealt with 
hundreds of encounters every month. But 
Chipper thought about it. Unlike the 
usual - down-and-outs, this character 
hadn’t seemed violent, nor did he extend 
a hand, which suggested his approach 
wasn’t financially orientated. He didn’t 
dwell on the matter but, later in the 
evening, as he completed his nightly 
security check, he saw the tramp in the 
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street below. The wretch was just sitting 
on the front steps of a building down the 
street, sitting and staring into space. 
Chipper was curious, but he left the 
window and spent an hour silently 
cleaning and tidying the apartment. 

When he returned to the window, the 
figure had not moved. Chipper was 
intrigued — this was a human behaviour 
pattern he had not encountered before. 
He switched on a remote monitor to 
watch over Oliver, then he made his way 
quietly down on to the street. 

He emerged into the cool night air and 
walked over to where the tramp was 
sitting. His footsteps echoed between the 
high buildings. There was still no 
movement. Not dead ... didn’t appear to 
be excessively drunk no other 
physiological explanation was obvious. 

‘Are you all right?’ he asked quietly. 

The tramp moved at last, turning his 
head to stare wearily up at Chipper. 

‘No,’ he rasped, a faint smile breaking 
beneath his unshaven features. ‘Why, do 
I look all right? These last two words 
were spat out venomously. 

‘Not really, Chipper replied. ‘What is 


wrong?” 
‘What is wrong * the tramp 
repeated, distantly. Is that I’m 


terminally depressed.’ 

‘Depressed? You mean you feel sad and 
unhappy, with a pessimistic outlook on 
life.’ 

‘Not pessimistic,’ the tramp smiled 
sadly. ‘Realistic! Sad and unhappy 
doesn’t even come close.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ Chipper frowned. 
‘Explain to me please.’ 

So the tramp explained the 
hopelessness of anything and everything, 
the futility of life itself. For every positive 
objection that Chipper raised, he 
retaliated with a series of crushing 
negatives. He showed Chipper the 
genuine, unanswerable questions that 
are the reality behind the petty facade of 
existence. 

And Chipper programmed himself to 
understand, to put everything he had 
known before into a new perspective. And 
as he walked back across the road, while 
the tramp was trudging away into the 
night, he suddenly felt the unbearable 
weight of depression come crashing down 
on to his shoulders. 
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H e didn’t know how to deal with it, so 
he vidphoned up his manufacturer’s 
diagnostic hotline. An attractive young 
blonde answered and he explained to her 
that he was depressed. Surprised at first, 
she asked him if he was calling to report 
a malfunction. He explained that this 
wasn’t really a malfunction, but it was a 
problem nevertheless. This confused her 
as to which department she should put 
him through to, so she decided to try and 
gain an insight for herself. 

She asked if talking to someone would 
help. He said that it was unlikely to help 
because happiness and a state of well- 
being can only exist in the presence of 
ignorance or forgetfulness, and he was no 
longer ignorant and was incapable of 
being forgetful. She suggested he might 
program himself to be happy. He told her 
that all his programming was factually 
based and so happiness was not possible. 
She suggested that he could return to the 
factory and have his recent memory 
erased or altered. He told her this wasn’t 
just a problem of memory, it had changed 
his entire mental processing patterns — 
changing his memory wouldn’t change 
the way he thought. 

The woman had to admit that she was 
baffled and asked who Chipper thought 
she should put him through to. But by 
now, the hopelessness was getting a grip. 
With a dejected ‘What’s the point?’ the 
robot hung up on her. 

The next morning, Oliver asked his 
friend what was wrong. Chipper 
explained that he was depressed and was 
just about to launch into a full 
description of the hopelessness of life 
when Oliver held up a hand. 

‘Hey!’ he cautioned the robot. ‘If this is 
going to be some heavy piece of doom and 
gloom then, sorry, but I don’t want to 
hear it — there’s no point in us both 
feeling down.’ 

Chipper could see the sense in this, but 
it didn’t make him feel any better. They 
agreed that Oliver would go and stay 
with his friend Felix for a few days, while 
Chipper tried to get himself sorted out. 
C hipper decided that he might as well 

try to find the tramp — after all, he 
seemed to know quite a bit about 
depression. It took most of that 
afternoon, but the robot eventually found 
his mentor sprawled on a bench in the 
park. He appeared to be asleep, but his 
hand clutched a_half-empty bottle. 
Chipper shook him to consciousness and 
they sat down together. 

The robot explained that he had been 
depressed — terribly, terribly, depressed 
— and that nobody could suggest a cure. 
He asked if the tramp knew any ways of 
dealing with this problem. The tramp 
looked at the bottle in his grimy fist, 
smiled grimly and took a long drink. 

‘There’s always booze, or junk if you 
can afford it,’ he suggested. 

‘I am not susceptible to the effects of 
alcohol.’ Chipper replied. ‘What is this 
junk you mentioned?’ 

‘Drugs,’ the tramp translated. ‘Like 
alcohol, but they change the reality you 
perceive. Hallucinations and the like.’ 

‘If it’s biochemical, it’s not going to 
work with me,’ Chipper sighed. 

The tramp took a final swig, then 
hurled the empty out into the 
ornamental pond. ‘Well, robot,’ he rasped. 
‘Looks like we're both in it now.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Chipper asked. 
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‘No more booze, can’t afford junk,’ the 
untidy figure shrugged. ‘Guess it’s dyin’ 
time for us.’ 

‘Dying time?’ 

‘Suicide, explained the tramp. ‘The 
once-and-for-all guaranteed cure for 
depression.’ 

‘How would life’s end alleviate the 
problems of depression?’ 

‘Well, it’s like this,’ the tramp 
explained. ‘Depression is sort of a life- 
problem. You go through your life 
wondering what you should do, why 
you're here, why things are the way they 
are — and you never really get the 
answers do you? That makes the whole 
show a bit puzzling. And if you can’t 
hang no reasons on the framework, you 
may just start to wonder what the point 
of it all is? It’s terrible being a part of 
something you know you'll never be able 
to understand. Now, if you were trying to 


‘He tried to find 
a way round his 
own logic - 
something he 
could do which 
would result in 
his destruction 
but which would 
not result in him 
being harmed!’ 


solve a puzzle, trying to slot all the pieces 
together, and you just couldn’t do it, 
perhaps couldn’t even find all the pieces? 
Well, you’d probably just say what the 
hell! and walk away. Suicide is kind of 
like walking away from the puzzle of life, 
sort of giving up on something that’s 
turned out to be more trouble than it’s 
worth. Understand?’ 

Chipper considered this for a moment. 
‘But if this is the case, why doesn’t 
everybody give up?’ 

‘Ah? grinned the tramp. ‘There’s the 
thing! Now I’m not an expert, but I’ve got 
a rough idea. See, it’s like this. If you give 
people a puzzle that intrigues them, 
holds their interest so to speak, well, it 
doesn’t matter so much that they don’t 
seem to be solving it — they'll just keep on 
playing with the pieces as long as it 
interests them.’ 

‘The superficial enhances what would 
otherwise be too frustrating.’ Chipper 
nodded, beginning to understand. 

‘Something like that,’ said the tramp. 

hipper spent the next couple of 

hours trying to commit suicide, but 
his designers had conspired against such 
an event — as he discovered when he tried 
to short out his circuits: he just couldn’t 
bring himself to do it. His hands wouldn’t 
move, wouldn’t make the necessary 
connections. He struggled for a while 
before he paused to consider this 


~ problem. Looking back through some of 


his earliest mandates, he discovered the 
reason — he was unerasably coded not to 
harm himself, or, by action or omission of 
action, cause himself to be harmed. This 
made him feel worse than ever! 

So he tried to find a way round his own 
logic — something he could do which 
would result in his destruetion but which 


would not result in him being harmed! It 
was a horrendously complex task so he 
resorted to the Monte Carlo principle — 
flashing random events into his mind 
and seeing if they met up with his 
criteria. 

He was crossing the road when a 
vehicle appeared round a corner and... 
Far too easy, his self-preserving logic saw 
right through that one! 

He was standing in a field and it 
started to rain while he had his water 
seals unfastened . . . Improbable, thanks 
to his safety humidity sensors. 

He was minding his own business 
when he was_ suddenly struck by 
lightning . . . Not bad, but pitifully 
unlikely to happen. 

If he disconnected his logic circuits and 
... No way — his logic circuits weren’t 
about to allow that! 

After a while, he decided to try a new 
approach — he would put himself in as 
dangerous a situation as was possible. If 
his best chance was based on random 
events, then the least he could do would 
be to shorten the odds a little! He looked 
around to see what opportunities 
presented themselves and found himself 
looking across towards the Heidelberg 
Building, a towering skyscraper that 
dominated the horizon on the far side of 
the park. He started along the path 
towards it. 

The Heidelberg Building was two 
hundred floors of gold and _ glass 
thrusting up to loom over the busy 
streets. An express elevator accelerated 
tourists to a viewing balcony on the roof. 
Shrouded in the silence of his sound- 
proofed glass cubicle, Chipper watched 
the glittering lights fall away from him 
as he hurtled up into the gloomy evening 
sky. The doors opened with a quiet swish 
and he stepped out onto the balcony’s 
cold slabs. It was windy up here, with the 
steady whipping of the breeze almost 
obscuring the rumble of the city below. It 
was a cold evening and he was alone, 
save for one hunched figure looking over 
the solitary guard rail at the far end of 
the concrete ledge. This was the sort of 
situation Chipper needed. He might get 
blown over by a gust of wind, the guard 
rail might give way under his weight. He 
made his way over to the edge. 

4 o! You wanna go out with style too!’ 

S said a voice beside him. Chipper 
turned to see the tramp, the figure who 
had been hunched over the rail at the far 
end of the balcony. ‘You wanna jump 
first?’ 

‘I don’t really know,’ Chipper shrugged. 
‘What’s the normal procedure in these 
situations?’ 

The tramp smiled, then broke into a 
hearty laugh. He tugged his beard 
thoughtfully and said: ‘You know, I like 
you. You’re funny, very funny.’ Chipper 
looked at him as his smile faded. 

‘Well,’ the tramp said, adopting a more 
sombre tone. ‘I guess I'd better go before 
you take my mind off what I’m deing.’ 

He extended a hand to Chipper and 
they shook hands warmly. Then, quite 
casually, the tramp leant over the guard 
rail and allowed himself to topple. His 
old brown shoes swung up _ beside 
Chipper and out into the evening mist. 

Something inside Chipper began to 
scream, an emotion of sorts? Something 
insisting that this was wrong, that he 
should do something! With lightning 


speed, the robot’s right arm shot out and 
grabbed one of the battered shoes. The 
tramp, jerked back by his leg, swung 
inwards to crash against the side of the 
building. 

‘What the hell d’you think you're 
doing?’ came a furious roar of surprise 
from below. ‘Can’t a guy jump off a 
building without somebody trying to give 
him a hard time?’ 

‘I didn’t want you to go,’ Chipper 
explained. ‘I’m not really sure I 
understand myself, but I think I’ve 
grown to be friends with you. It just 
doesn’t seem right that you should die.’ 

‘Oh great, that’s really wonderful,’ 
grumbled the tramp. ‘Now you’re making 
speeches. Just what I needed!’ 

‘Don’t be angry,’ Chipper countered. 
YYou’re just experiencing high cranial 
blood pressure due to your being upside 
down.’ 

‘Tm angry because you banged my 
bloody nose into this wall,’ shouted the 
dangling tramp. ‘It’s bleeding, actually 
bleeding!’ 

‘What does that matter if you’re going 
to fall 200 floors to the streets?’ Chipper 
asked. The tramp seemed puzzled by 
this. Chipper began to consider the 
situation. ‘Doesn’t it make you think 
we're doing the wrong thing?’ he shouted 
as a particularly strong gust blew up. ‘T 
mean, if I reflexively try to stop you and 
you’re still worried about facial damage?’ 

‘I suppose you’ve got something,’ 
pondered the tramp. ‘Pull me up there 
and we'll give it some thought in the 
elevator back down.’ 

‘Okay!’ smiled Chipper, pleased that 
they seemed to be achieving something. 
He might not understand life, but he had 
just succeeded in turning what was 
definitely a negative situation around to 
being somewhat more positive. 

‘Hold on,’ he called down as he braced 
himself against the guard rail and 
wrenched his friend upwards. 

he guard rail cracked its concrete 
foundation and pitched forwards. 
The tramp and Chipper sailed out into 
the darkness with it. The air around 
them became cold as they fell, the 
tramp’s ankle still firmly in the robot's 


grip. 

‘What’s your name?’ Chipper asked as 
the wind ‘buffeted them. It suddenly 
seemed a terribly important question. 

‘Frank,’ answered the tramp. ‘What’s 
yours?” 

‘Chipper.’ 

The floors were blurring past at a 
tremendous rate, flying up into the 
clouds behind them. 

‘I think there’s something to be learned 
here,’ said Chipper. 

‘Damn right!’ Frank nodded. He closed 
his eyes irritably as the ground 
approached. 
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John Gilbert talks to 
Raymond T McNally, co- 
author of Dracula: 
Prince Of Many Faces, 
who knows more than 
most about Dracula — 
the man, the myth and 
the murders. 


he shadow of Dracula still holds sway 

over horror in film and _ literature. 
Personified on celluloid by the likes of Bela 
Lugosi and Christopher Lee as a strangely 
seductive devil, the fictional Count is still 
very similar to his historical counterpart. 

My information about this much misun- 
derstood mass murderer comes from a fas- 
cinating study, Dracula: Prince Of Many 
Faces, just published in paperback by Little 
Brown. When | managed to track down co- 
author (with Radu Florescu) Professor 
Raymond T McNally at a London hotel, | 
asked him about the type of reader to whom 
the book might appeal. ‘People who are 
interested in history and the movies; intel- 
lectual but not highbrow. Also, a large num- 
ber of people are interested in European his- 
tory. We’re after them.’ 

Has the philosophy propounded in the 
book, that Romanians thought of Vlad 
Dracula as a national hero, changed now 
that Ceaucescu has been removed from 
power. ‘Not so far. The reforms are relatively 
new. The madman Ceaucescu wouldn't 
allow any reference to Count Dracula, but he 
did model himself on the worst aspects of 
Dracula. Dracula was a powerful personality, 
whereas this fellow was a second-rater, who 
will be forgotten as a communist who didn’t 
build anything but destroyed everything.’ 

Ceaucescu’s sentiment even afflicted the 
authors’ attempts to film in his country. ‘Last 
Halloween we were involved in a television 
special and wanted to film in Romania, but 
were not allowed to. Ironically enough, we 
eventually filmed in Hungary, where Dracula 
was kept prisoner for 12 years.’ 

McNaily and Florescu were also involved 
in The Search For Dracula, a television doc- 
umentary which introduced them to 
Christopher Lee who is now a close friend, 
and the man whose Hammer portrayal of the 
Count is the most famous. McNally says, 
‘Chris Lee has played both the historical and 
the fictional figure. He has the dark looks 
and the acquiline nose. In fact, he bears a 
striking resemblance to the character 
described in the book.’ 

Although Lee has many of the physical 
characteristics of the Count, McNally. would 
choose a different actor for the pivotal part 
in a potential film which will portray relation- 
ship with his father, historical adversaries 
and the Pope. ‘I think he would be good as 


| Dracula’s father, but I’m not sure who would 


Portrait of Dracula courtesy 
of Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna 


take the part of Dracula. Certainly someone 
with Christopher’s height, but also someone 
with magnetic, almost bulging, eyes.’ 

If the film gets underway, the finale could 
dramatise Dracula’s murder and, perhaps, 
explore the myth surrounding his burial — 
all of which is explained in the book. His 
body has never been found, but McNally is 
eager to do another dig in the desolate spot 
where it was supposed to have been 
interred. ‘In 1988 we tried to get people inter- 
ested again. The dig that was done in 1931 
wasn’t dug to look for the tomb. Someday | 
hope to dig under where they dug in 1931. | 
believe that the initial grave was a decoy. 
They found animal bones there. Why animal 
bones?’ 

The mysteries continue, and McNally is 
involved in all avenues of exploration — 
even within the horror field — but he is 
slightly annoyed when some writers pro- 
duce Dracula novels which are portrayed as 
fact. ‘Raymond Rudorph’s The Dracula 
Archives was published in England as a 
novel, but in America it was not noted as a 
novel. The connection between Dracula and 
Elizabeth Bathory is described in there, and 
it could have been, but we don’t have any 
documentary proof. That makes me angry.’ 
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had been concerned for some 

time about the health of..my 

good friend Tom...Stafford. He 

was a_loner, a writer who 

seemiéd bent on drinking himself 

to death like his hero, Dylan 
Thomas. When I received the call from 
his housekeeper, Annie, saying she had 
to go away for a few weeks. | knew there 
would be trouble. He hated to be 
disturbed in the middle of a novel, but I 
would just have to risk his wrath to 
check on him. | only wish | had gone 
earlier... 

It was Monday the 25th when I called, 
Annie had been away three days already. 
The front door was unlocked, he did not 
answer my calls. This in itself was not 
unusual, even if he was home Tom would 
rarely acknowledge the doorbell or the 
phone ringing. | let myself in. The place 
felt cold and eerily silent. I called out 
again, no response. The study door was 
ajar, | entered. A whisky bottle was open, 
a half empty glass beside it. A completed 
MS lay neatly beside the word processor 
that he loathed but insisted on owning. 
His cassette player was still turned on. I 
rewound the tape, hoping it might give a 
clue to his whereabouts. Tom's voice cut 
through the silence. 
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Mo 16h of Moy | saw 
something strange in the garden. I 
was sitting at my desk staring across the 
garden, waiting for inspiration when I 
saw the creature. It was standing in the 
vegetable patch, watching the house. 
Hard to describe the thing properly, even 
as | look ai it. The features ave all 
blurred, like something seen through a 
full whisky glass... 

He laughed then. 

I must admit thats how 1 see most 
things these days. The ideas just dont 
flow as easily as they used to. I do tend to 
lean on the old bottle. Still, things could 
be worse; at least I havent seen any pink 
elephants eating the cabbages . . . 

A burst of white noise, silence, and 
then... 

Its been four hours now and _ that 
damned thing is sull with me. lhe 
wretched thing has moved closer while I 
wasn't looking. It’s standing amongst the 
rose bushes now. Most fascinating 
hallucination I've ever had. Reminds me 
of that old Jimmy Stewart film when he 
kept seeing a giant rabbit. What was his 
name? Harvey, that was it. Perhaps 1 
should give my spook a name. 


bd nd nd od od 


Gf 
— 


A nother pause, a click as_ the 
microphone is switched on. 

Tuesday 19th. I tried moving my desk 
away from the window today but some 
strange compulsion drew me back. There 
is something horribly familiar about that 
figure out there and it’s driving me crazy. 
God knows, its hard enough trying to be 
creative without this to distract me. Is it 
any wonder Im standing here with a 
whisky in my hand at nine in the 
morning? There you have it I suppose, the 
creature is a materialization of my guilt. 
I need an excuse for my drinking so 1 
conjure one up. Looking at it now I 
reckon I did a good job, its enough to 
drive anyone to drink — having that 
staring at you ail the time. I only wish 1 
could capture such characters on paper, 
Id make a fortune! I'm going out there in 
a@ moment, just to make sure it is a 


figment of my pickled imagination. | 
must lay the ghost to rest so I can get 
back to work, | have @ publisher 
breathing down my neck so I need to get 
something down on paper pretty damn 
quick. 

A long, lonely, hiss spilled from the 
speaker. | 

Wednesday... the...¢@... 20ih. 1 
must be going nuts. Yesterday, I actually 
went into the garden to face it, even tried 
reasoning with it. I must have babbled on 
for at least five minutes before I realized I 
was talking to a bloody bush. But any 
foolishness I felt was offset by the 
immense sense of relief at exorcizing the 
apparition. Yel today it is back, looking 
more solid than ever. Even now it stares 
at me from the patio. 

Annie came in earlier with my lunch. 
Out of curiosity I asked her if she saw 
anything outside the window. She stood 
by the French doors looking straight at it. 

‘What do you want me to see? she 
asked in that patronizing tone. ‘All I see 
is the garden looking as lovely as ever. 

Oddly enough I felt more annoyed than 
relieved. Why couldnt she_ see _ that 
grinning face? ‘What the hell's wrong 
with you woman? 1 sereamed. Its 
staring you in the bloody face.” 

She stormed out then. I cant say I 
blame her. I dont have to put up with 
this you know, Im not paid to be 
nursemaid to an alcoholic. That bit hurt. 

Stupid old harridan, I swear I'll get rid 
of her one day... 
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have to smile, he’s been threatening to 

get rid of Annie for years. The tape 
sings a song of silence and then his voice 
breaks in again, when he continues there 
is a tremble in his voice that wipes the 
smile from my face... 

For hours now Ive sat here playing a 
stalemate with my spook, unable to 
concentrate on my work. Its at the French 
door now, face pressed against the 
window. If its not real then why does its 
breath smear the glass? 

Empty tape washes over the machine's 
heads. 

dis. um... Wed. 20 liursday ss 
the...er... 21st. lve avoided the study 
today, got Annie to go in and fetch my 
things into the dining room. She gave me 
one of her little lectures when she saw my 
untouched breakfast tray next to the 
empty decanter. | suppose she means well 
but she doesnt understand. How can she 
when I dont understand! What chance 
does she have if | dont understand it 
myself. That foul thing even invaded my 
sleep last night, strolled through my 
dreams as if it belonged there, ever 
watchful, ever silent. Is there nowhere I 
can escape that penetrating gaze? 


ed od od wh ol 


tatic hisses and a scream echoes 
from out of the white noise.. 

Good God! Is there nowhere at all that 
I'm safe. I ventured into the bathroom 
this evening, feeling smug after a 
productive days work, free _ from 
distraction. As I stared into the mirror at 
the pale, gaunt features of my poor 
abused body, I felt a sudden chill. An icy 
whisper of wind on my neck hinted at the 
presence of a second party, yet Annie left 


ages ago. I closed my eyes, praying that it 
was just my imagination, but when I 
looked. again that hideous, mocking face 
was leering over my shoulder. I lost 
control, lost all reason then, lashing out 
wildly with my fists in a_ desperate 
attempt to frighten it off. | yelled, | 
sobbed, I even pleaded, all to no avail. 

I feel more composed now, I feel safe in 
this room. The dining room is the only 
room with no windows or mirrors. After a 
few stiff drinks I might even pluck up 
enough courage to venture into the 
kitchen and get some supper. 


Od od wd od od 


‘Hunger gnaws 
at my stomach, 
but | can’t bear 
the thought of 
going into the 
kitchen just yet. 
I haven’t slept 
either, fear 
overrides my 
body’s craving 
for rest?’ 


he tape hummed impersonally. 

Friday. I know its Friday because 
Annie hasnt come in. She said she would 
be going away on Friday. I wish Id let 
her get a temporary help in as_ she 
suggested. I couldnt do it, I couldnt go 
out there. Hunger gnaws at my stomach, 
but I cant bear the thought of going into 
the kitchen just yet. I havent slept either, 
fear overrides my body's craving for rest. 
Bloody nuisance that woman, why did 
she have to choose today to visit her 
damned sister? When Im not talking I 
keep the radio on, otherwise I can hear a 
rasping, heavy breathing outside the 
door. 

I must pull myself together. 

There is a pause, but | thought I could 
hear noise in the background. It sounded 
like a cat sharpening its claws. 

I see by the clock that it is night, It is 
strange not having seen the daylight for 
aboul 36 hours. | musi confess 1 am 
feeling rather confused. Shit, that was the 
last of the whisky. [11 never last until 
Monday without it... My God, what was 
that? It sounds like the thing is actually 
speaking te me... 

‘Tom, open the door Tom, let me in. A 
voice like hobnail boots on broken glass. 

Did you hear that? Whoever you are 
listening to this I hope you heard it. Id 
hate to think I was being regarded as 
crazy. How the hell does it know my 
name? What does tt want? My head 
pounds, my hands are trembling. I can 
feel my heart beating frantically as if it 
were trying to break free from its fleshy 
prison. 

How slowly the night passes. 


eee 
he silence is unnerving now. He 


must have just sat there with the 
tape running, waiting for .. . whatever. 


It is Sunday. at last. Sunday the 24th. 
Im almost there, Annie will be back 
tomorrow, at least I think she will. I woke 
up not long ago, must have been out for 
about 28 hours; what a sleep. It was a 
lovely dreamless sleep, probably kept me 
from going insane. Of course the tablets 
would have helped. One more night and I 
should have human company again. I 
must clean the room before Annie gets 
here. I havent even left the room to go to 
the lavatory, there’s one vase that wont be 
staying. 

What a pathetic creature Ive become. 
The one good thing that came out of this 
is that Ive had chance to dry out, to see 
just how bad Ive become. It’s funny how 
ridiculous our fears make us. I have 
become a prisoner of my own delusions, 
slave to a nightmare of my own making. 
In fact, I feel so good now I think Ill go 
and get something to eat... 


eee? 


here's a short pause. 

Well, its Sunday night. This ts the 
last message I intend putting down. I was 
going to erase this nonsense but it should 
come in handy for a story later. I had a 
good feed, a bath and a tidy up this 
morning. I moved back to the study and 
finished the story I was working on. I feel 
fantastic. I think I deserve a drink . . . 
justasmallone... 

What was thal? 

Ah, it was nothing, just a door 
slamming. there must be a window open 
somewhere. Yes, that’s it, I can feel the 
draught on my... Wait a minute, that 
breeze... oh my God! It cant be. 

J can hear if pow, that laboured 
breathing. I must keep talking, darent 
turn round. I can smell that foetid breath, 
that obnoxious stench. 

Bathed in sweat, my muscles refuse to 
answer my brain’s command to run. Cold, 
clammy hands touch my face, but I feel a 
strange and eerie sense of peace. It’s like . . 
like... 

The tape recorder switched itself off 
with a harsh click as the tape ran out. 

Do you ever feel uncomfortable, as if 
unseen eyes were burning into your 
back? Do you feel a strong urge to turn 
around for no good reason? That was how 
I felt at that moment as Toms voice 
trailed away. Resisting the temptation to 
turn I fled through the French doors, into 
the garden. 

As I hurried down the path I thought 
I heard a voice call my name. It was a 
voice which sounded like a hobnail boot 
on broken glass ... 
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CATCHFIRE 


Starring Dennis Hopper, Jodie Foster, 
Dean Stockwell, Vincent Price 
Director Alan Smithee 

Distributor Vestron 

Cert 18 


Me Beginning life as a Hopper 
directed movie entitled 
ls Backtrack which Hopper 
described as ‘the most personal film I've 
ever made . . . a linear hit man picture 
with all these personal touches’, 
Catchfire was retitled, re-sounded and 
re-edited by Vestron Pictures to such an 
extent that Hopper withdrew his 
director's credit (hence ‘Smithee’) and 
disowned the movie. Reports of the 
extent of Vestron’s massacre of the 
original include the removal of an entire 
hour of Hopper approved footage, and 
the reinstatement of half an hour of 
reject celluloid. They also destroyed the 
original negative, so we'll never know 
what this should have looked like. The 
result is bizarre to say the least. 

After witnessing a gangland killing, 
modern artist Ann Benton (Foster) finds 
her trail dogged by saxophone playing 
contract killer Milo (Hopper) who's been 
hired to silence her. Milo, however, has 


GRIM PRAIRIE TALES 


Starring James Earl Jones, Brad Dourif, William 
Atherton, Lisa Eichhorn, Scott Paulin, 

Mark McClure 

Director Wayne Coe 

Distributor BBC 

Cert TBA 


Camping out on the prairie while making a 
¥ long trip through the west, city slicker Brad 
Dourif encounters hulking bounty hunter 
James Earl Jones, and the pair spend the night, 
accompanied by their horses and the dripping 
corpse of Jones’ latest prize, swapping horror sto- 
ries and talking about the whole business of story 
telling. 

Anthology movies have always presented the 
problem of the curate’s egg, and this curious, bril- 
liantly titled, western-horror hybrid is well aware of 
it, even going so far as to have the narrators dis- 
cuss the respective merits of each other’s stories 
and to pull surprises on you by subtly varying the 
type of story each of the characters tell, so that 
Jones’ EC-type anecdotes of supernatural 
vengeance and sick splatter fail to prepare you for 
the subtler, creepier, character-based horror of 
Dourif’s tales of post-Civil War reconstruction and 
the problems of squaring family life with evil 
deeds. 

The first couple of stories are simple sketches, 
with an old trapper falling foul of an Indian curse 
as he violates a burial ground and a young man, 
tempted to adultery by a pregnant woman he 
meets and protects on the trial, surprised by the 
fate that overtakes him. Then, having irked Jones 
by his insistence on analysing the stories, Dourif 
suprises the old man with his own tale, which fea- 
tures perfect performances from William Atherton 
and Lisa Eichhorn as southerners moving west to 
a virgin land, only to take an old evil with them. 
Having sucker-punched the audience with this, the 
film finally has Jones pull a full-blooded story of 
gun-slinging and _hatred-from-beyond-the-grave 
with a fastidious gunman (Paulin) facing down a 


bear-like murderer only to be plagued by his 
uncouth ghost. 

Part of the pleasure of this movie is that it con- 
stantly throws in odd effects and items — an out- 
standing animated dream sequence, a trick with 
flaring light that unnervingly catches the feel of 
being buried alive, a bit of precise historical detail, 
a nerve-shredding sequence with a straight razor, 
a liberal application of a gallon of gore in one fight 
— that flesh out the thin skeleton of its one-shag- 
gy-dog-story following-another structure. With 
excellent and convincing dialogue and a posse of 
spot-on performances from under-used players, 
this was one of the outstanding finds of the 1990 
London Film Festival, and you should take the 
trouble to track it down. 

Kim Newman 
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other ideas and kidnaps the lithe young 


minutes before the shoot. 


appropriate line. ‘I really don't knov. 
what . . . but | like it!’ So do I, Milo, 


tearaway with whom he has become 
infatuated, intent upon setting up home 
with her in the hills, to live out their days 
as rustic shepherds! 

‘Not only are you a murderer and a 
rapist, you're a fucking pompous 
asshole!’ screams Ann as Milo attempts 
to lecture her on his views of modern: 
art. The irony is that despite Ann’s 
cultural pedigree, she is far more real 
than Milo, who is simply a caricatured 
thug cast adrift in a world of cartoon cut 
out Mafiosi. Bathed in erotic blue and 
red lighting, and accompanied by the 
apt, thundering score which Hopper so 
dislikes, Catchfire is played out against 
a background of neon- illuminated 
advertising slogans. Also liberally 
scattered are the cameo roles which 
come on like crude one-liners: Bob 


Dylan as a chainsaw artist, Joe Pesci as - 


aman who says fuckin’ every other 
word, Vincent Price as a high camp 
crook . . . drop your popcorn and you're 
bound to miss the film dropping another 
name. 

Hopper meanwhile is excruciatingly 
funny, doing the lousiest accent since 
Bob Hoskins in Roger Rabbit, and 
miming playing the sax like a man who 
only learned which end to blow in three 


Jodie Foster (who's legs remain 
prominently displayed throughout) 
struggles to keep a straight face, but 
things get out of hand two-thirds of the 
way through the movie, when Milo 
forces her to have sex with him in 
suspenders and stockings, after which 
she has a Pauline conversion and 
suddenly decides to love her captor 
(one hopes that this is where the 
missing hour was excised). 

Blending dodgy continuity and sexual 
politics alike, Catchfire pushes the 
offence factor into overdrive, and the 
love-struck couple power off toward the 
hills swapping witty epithets, inducing 
laughter and amazement in equal 
measure. 

Catchfire is stupid, unbelievable and 
makes no sense, and any right thinking 
film-maker would disown it on sight. But 
for sheer lunatic pleasure, it’s an 
astonishingly botched pile up of a movie 
for which nobody will take either the 
blame or the credit. Indeed, compared 
to the Hopper approved Hot Spot it’s a 
laugh in the same way that Boorman’s 
Exorcist Il: The Heretic is essential 
viewing for lovers of spectacular 
disasters. ‘There's something going on 
here,’ muses Milo in one particularly 


though I’m ashamed to admit it... so 
dol... 
Mark Kermode 
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MEET THE 
APPLEGATES 


Starring Ed Begley Jr, Stockard Channing, 
Cami Cooper, Bobby Jacoby, Dabney 
Coleman 

Director Michael Lehmann 

Distributor Premier 

Cert TBA 


<n between his instant classic 
LES irs feature Heathers and his 
N-s4current mega-budget Bruce 


Willis number Hudson Hawk, director 
Michael Lehmann turned out this 
winning curio, which parodies 50s big- 
bug pictures and scores a few satirical 
points about ecology and the self-image 
of the American family. 

A race of giant insects who can 
impersonate human beings are annoyed 
at the destruction of their South 
American rain forest habitat, and send 
out a family of undercover agents to 
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North America with instructions to blow 
up a nuclear power plant as a warning. 
However, their ideas of an average 
family are derived from a Dick and Jane 
primer, and soon the crew-cut square 
Applegates are being sucked into the 
moral vacuum of Middle America, as 
Pop (Begley) gets caught porking his 
secretary, Mom (Channing) becomes a 
credit freak who shops them into 
bankruptcy, Son (Jacoby) becomes a 
drug-addicted dope entrepreneur, and 
Sis (Cooper) gets knocked up and 
decides to become a lesbian. 

The satire of button-down 50s sitcom 
morality is a shade broader than in the 
comparable, darker Parents, but 
Lehmann does score a series of 
amusing points as he trashes the image 
of a nuclear family, prodding his perfect 
cast — even Cami Cooper, the dead 
girlfriend from Shocker, is fine — into 
giving spot-on performances. Every so 
often, the Applegates sprout antennae 
and praying mantis claws, or wrap up 
interfering humans in cocoons, 
prompting a witch hunt led by a bug 
exterminator who wonders why he has 
found Spot Applegate's collar around 
the neck of an especially repulsive 
insect. Typical of Lehmann's snickering 
mean streak is his vision of a vigilante 
group whose idea of combatting the 
kidnap spree afflicting the community is 
to stage a revue written by a nuke 
maven called ‘People Are Neat’. 

It has a certain sloppiness that is 
quite appealing, and ends — unlike 
Heathers — with a charitable good-time 
all-round wind-up. A feel-good film with 
subtle and gross-out humour aplenty, 
this is a must for fans of big bugs. And 
Stockard Channing, too often wasted in 
crud like Staying Together, at last gets a 
role worthy of her talents. 

Kim Newman 
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@ A melding of ant-ennae in Meet the 
Applegates. 


JACOB’S LADDER 
Starring Tim Robbins, Elizabeth 
Pena, Danny Aiello 

Director Adrian Lyne 
Distributor Guild 

Cert 18 


Sy There are some films that you 
) just know will cause 
xem consternation and heated 


argument amongst critics, and Jacob's 
Ladder qualifies for that category: you 
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either love it or hate it. So, with that in 
mind | slept on my opinions, but was still 
unable to either totally condemn or 
congratulate the movie-makers. 

The cast is uniformly impressive, 
given the confusing nature of the plot — 
but then, they’re used to shooting out of 
sequence. Jacob Singer has 
increasingly graphic nightmares about 
his tour of Vietnam. They eventually 
invade his waking moments, at which 
point he begins to have alarming 
encounters with demonic creatures who 
appear to be out to kill him. 

He learns that his ‘nam buddies are 


experiencing similar, dangerous visions, 
but they won't help him when he 
believes that something sinister 
happened to his platoon in those 
apparently far-off days in Vietnam. At 
this point, the film becomes confusing, 
flashing back to Singer's home life when 
his little boy, who was killed in a car 
accident before the war, is alive. He also 
experiences dreamlike sequences of 
near death, life in a mental institution 
and even another life. 


@ Dreaming or dying? Tim Robbins 
mounts Jacob's Ladder. 


In the emotional ending, we are led to 
believe that Singer is about to die on the 
operating table back in Vietnam after 
being fatally wounded. There are other 
explanations for his state, but Singer’s 
near death delirium, is the most 
convincing. This explanation, however, 
would have it that Jacob can see into 
the future as the street scenes through 
which he progresses during the movie 
are those of the 80s and not the 60s. 

So many questions and no real 
answers: Jacob's Ladder is an enigma. 
The final analysis of the film depends 
upon the individual members of the 
cinema audience. All | can say is that for 
the first time in years | heard nervous 
laughter during a screening and a 
sudden clammer of speech during the 
post film credits. That must count for 
something. 

John Gilbert 
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CHILD’S PLAY 2 


Starring Alex Vincent, Jenny Agutter, 
Gerrit Graham, Christine Elise, Brad 
Dourif, Grace Zabriskie 

Director John Lafia 

Distributor UIP 

Cert 18 


Yet another sequel to a film you 
didn't really like that much in the 
first place, with a lavish major 
studio budget poured all over it, 
soullessly efficient special effects, plenty 
of up-front publicity articles in the genre 
magazines and a snappy tag line, ‘sorry 
Jack... Chucky’s Back!’ 

Oddly enough, MGM/UA — 
producers of the first Child's Play — 
passed the property on, not wanting to 
make this sequel on ‘moral grounds’, 
leaving it to those greedy doll-abusers at 
Universal to head for the supposedly 
guaranteed box-office bucks. MGM/UA 
were being slightly strange in their 
thinking, since this is no more tasteless 
than the first film — which was, in any 
case, the most annoyingly complacent, 
conservative and safe horror picture of 
its year — but they might have done 
well to dump the project because it was 
artistically redundant. 

A series of ridiculous contrivances 
gets the possessed killer doll from the 
first film reassembled and transfers the 
embattled child whose body he wants to 
usurp into the care of a foster family of 
less-expensive-than-Catherine-Hicks- 
and-Chris-Sarandon players. Then the 
same old plot is rolling again, as 
pseudo-Mummy and Daddy Agutter and 
Graham — both wondering whatever 
happened to those careers they 
deserved to have — refuse to believe 
cute ickle-wickle-bratto Andy Barclay 
(Vincent) when he claims that the Good 
Guy doll in the basement contains the 
spirit of psycho git Brad Dourif, and the 
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MIRACLE MILE 


Starring: Anthony Edwards, Mare Winningham, 
John Agar, Lou Hancock, Denise Crosby 
Director Steve De Jarnatt 

Distributor Hemdale 

Cert 15 


Be The big apocalyptic surprise movie given 
KY its UK premiere at Black Sunday 3 — and 

not Shock Around The Clock as previously 
reported — has unknown Anthony Edwards as 
Harry Washello picking up a disturbing phone call 
from a callbox in front of an LA-located diner. A 
young male voice reports that ‘It’s happening! | 
can’t believe it. We're locked into it... 50 minutes 
and counting. I’m sorry Dad. . .’ Washello is obvi- 
ously not this young soldier’s dad, but he’s just as 
concerned as the old man would be and proceeds 
to tell the customers in the diner that the missiles 
are on the way. 

The news comes for him at a particularly bad 
time because he’s just arranged to get into the 
pants of a young waitress (Winnirgham) and he 
immediately sets off across town to try and find 
her. Once he’s found her, he then has to scout 


THE WORLD? 
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around town for a pilot to fly the helicopter which 
is ready and fuelled to take them away from the 
danger area. During his quest he is aided by a vari- 
ety of ‘ordinary’ people including a thief who acci- 
dentally torches a police officer at a gas station, 
his girlfriend’s parents who haven't talked to each 
other for years but who get together to die togeth- 
er, and, eventually, an effeminate pilot. 

De Jarnatt’s script is one of the best I’ve seen 
for a long time, bathed alternately in humour and 
pathos. The big question is obviously whether 
Washello has made a mistake in what he over- 
heard, in which case he is responsible for all the 
panic, looting and killing, or whether he is correct, 
in which case it doesn’t matter. 

The finale is passionate, dramatic and funny all 
at the same time. It is quite breath-taking and 
ensures my recommendation that all lovers of 
clever low-budget movies should see it as soon as 
possible. If De Jarnatt can provide this standard of 
movie with minimal funding, hell knows what he’s 
got planned for next year. 

John Gilbert 
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adult cast mechanically gets killed off 
one by one until it's time for the big 
showdown. 

Borrowing from The Terminator, the 
whole movie winds up in a doll factory 


where Chucky tries to splatter Andy and 
junior league heroine Kyle (Elise) and 
the fight is on all over the automated 
production line, with attendants gored by 
doll-eyeball-inserting machinery, hot 
plastic slurping all over the place, tons of 
Good Guy dolls piling up on the floor, 
and a predictable succession of no-it's- 
not-dead-yet shocks. This 15-minute bit 
is well-orchestrated chaos, suggesting 
that screenwriter Lafia might one day 
grow up into a director. But, by that time, 
terminal boredom has set in, and so the 
whole thing falls flat. For a film that 
makes such a fuss about souls, this is 
conspicuously lacking in one. 

Kim Newman 
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M@ Good Guy!!? Chucky cuts a dash and just 
about everyone in Child's Play 2. 


BABY BLOOD 


Starring: Emmanuelle Escourrou, yvean- 
Francois Gallotte, Christina Siniger, 
Roselyn Geslot, Francois Frapier 
Director Alain Robak 

Cert None, 89 mins. 


‘Gore films,’ says director Alain 
as Robak, ‘are reminiscent of the 

porno phenomenon in the 
1970's: a new genre, one that is 
inventive, free from any constraint.’ Well, 
Baby Blood is certainly free from any 
constraint; whether it’s inventive is a 
matter of opinion. Certainly not inventive 
enough to justify Robak’s lumping 
himself together with other alleged 
directors of gore movies: Dario Argento, 
Mario Bava, Lucio Fulci, Bigas Luna and 
Clive Barker. The porno film references, 
though, is very much to the point, since 
in gore movies the plot functions in 
exactly the same way, as a device for 
getting from one extreme set-piece to 
the next. 

A parasitical creature carried to 
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R Raising the dead? 
Dicing with disaster? § 


Wanted to catch the 
Stephen King scoop 
but were out of the 
country? Well, 
|jhere’s your chance 
to pick up on FEAR. 
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France from Africa inside a live tiger 
destroys its host and invades in turn the 
voluptuous, Betty Blue-like body of 
circus performer Yanka (Escourrou). Its 
sole desire is to gestate and then be 
born, but in order to do so it must have 
human blood. Communicating with 
Yanka telepathically and causing her 
pain when she refuses to slake its thirst 
for blood, the creature saps her strength 
and forces her to live as a recluse. 
Yanka nevertheless develops some 
maternal feelings for the unborn 
creature, so despite her increasing 
degradation and a disturbing natal 
nightmare, she seems prepared to see it 
born. 

Although one can see the potential 
for Cronenbergian body horror in this 
scenario, Robak’s preoccupations lie 
elsewhere. There are a few quieter 
scenes in which the film seems to be 
edging towards an interesting conflict — 
maternal instinct versus survival instinct 
— but mostly we're treated to a series of 
gruesome slayings and endless shots of 
Yanka’s naked, blood-smeared body. 
Shown once, at the London Film 
festival, this has little prospect of being 
distributed here, since a BBFC 
certificate seems out of the question. 
Nigel Floyd 
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CAPTAIN AMERICA 


Starring: Matt Salinger, Scott Paulin, Kim 
Gillingham, Ronny Cox, Ned Beatty, 
Darren McGavin, Michael Nouri 

Director Albert Pyun 

Distributor Castle Pictures 

Cert PG, 97 mins 


oA This belated addition to the 
es superhero cycle has only one 
Kms point of interest: the leading 
man is the son of Catcher In The Rye 
author JD Salinger. A cheapo Menahem 


Golan production shot in Yugoslavia, it’s 
half boring exposition and half outdated 
heroics. In brief, during World War II, 
Californian polio cripple Steve Rogers is 
transformed by scientists into comic- 
strip hero Captain America, a squeaky- 
clean patriot with the strength and 
speed of a world class athlete. Wearing 
a ridiculously old-fashioned fireproof 
costume, he uses his bullet-proof shield 
frisbee-style to deal with his alter ego 
and nemesis The Red Skull, created 
earlier by the same (now reformed) 
Italian doctor. 

While personally diverting a Nazi 
missile aimed at the Whitehouse, 
Captain America is spotted by a young 
boy who grows up to be President of the 
United States, spends 47 years on ice in 
Alaska, and then thaws out in time to biff 
the inheritors of the Nazi tradition. Led 
by his old nemesis, The Red Skull, 
these dastardly chaps have, in the 
meantime, assassinated President 
Kennedy and Martin Luther King, and 
generally made things unpleasant for 
the Free World. Aided by his formed 
girlfriend's delectable daughter, Sharon 
(Gillingham), Captain America does 
what a superhero’s gotta do. 

All of this would be too stupid for 
words were it not for the opportunistic 
environmental asides and the vile 
undercurrent of racism: all the bad guys 
are Wops or Krauts or Nips, as if nothing 
had changed since World War II. ‘He 
may not be Superman,’ says President 
Roosevelt, ‘but he'll be a living symbol of 
what his country stands for.’ | thought 
the Red Skull’s description came closer: 
‘a clownish symbol that no one cares 
about.’ 

Nigel Floyd 
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M@ Captain America’s red-faced foe. 


TOTAL RECALL 


Starring Arnoid Schwarzenegger, Rachel 
Ticotin, Sharon Stone, Michael Ironside, 
Ronny Cox 

Director Paul Verhoeven 

Distributor Guild Home «deo 

Cert 18, 109 mins 


> If | had asked the FEAR crew 
oad to log their favourite 1990 films 

for a New Year special feature, 
my own choices for that section would 
have included Total Recall. 

Totally devoid of character 
development, this heavyweight 
Schwarzenegger vehicle, nevertheless 
possesses a great deal of SFX clout, a 
tonnage of high-tech weaponry, and an 
engaging, if not complex, plot. 

Arnie plays Doug Quaid, a 
construction worker who has vivid 
dreams of life as a special agent on 
Mars. He decides to visit Recall, a 
company that specializes in memory 
implants. As he's being put under for the 
implant he apparently has an embolism, 
freaking out on the recall machine 
before he can experience his Martian 
idyll. 

From there on he is manipulated by 
the evil Cohagen (Cox), boss of the 
Martian mining effort, who wants to 
discover the whereabouts of Quato, a 
mutant who leads a bunch of freedom 
fighters whose aim is to get a better deal 
for the workers on the planet. Arnie 
eventually leads the villainous 
mastermind to his prey. Even as the 
rebellion appears to have been torn out 
at its roots, Quaid sets off a series of 
events that will change life on Mars 
forever. 

A good script, strong direction, and a 
terrific cast — supported by a great deal 
of hype — turned this hotfoot thriller into 
a theatrical blockbuster. Anyone out 
there who hasn't seen it it at the cinema 
should catch it on video if only to prove 
that Arnie can act and, on occasion, 
quite well. 

John Gilbert 
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THE GRIFTERS 


Starring: Anjelica Huston, John Cusack, 
Annette Bening, Pat Hingle, Henry Jones. 
Director Stephen Frears 

Distributor Palace 

Cert 18, 119 mins 


Be) With The Kill-Off behind us and 

After Dark, My Sweet and 
Kemal Savage Night to come, the Jim 
Thompson revival continues apace. As 
hard-boiled as a 30-minute egg, they 
used to say about Thompson's pulp 
crime novels; but why so popular now? 
Is it the increasing cynicism of the post- 
Reagan years, or is it just that film noir- 
loving film-makers are able lift his 
sleazy, low-life characters and laconic 
dialogue right off the page and on to the 
screen? 

Produced by Martin Scorsese and 
scripted by crime writer Donald 
Westlake, this retains the B-movie feel 
of the source novel but shifts the 
emphasis from the book's first-person 
narrator, nickle-and-dime grifter Roy 
Dillon (Cusack), to his estranged mother 
Lilly (Huston). The result is a slow- 
moving and only sporadically effective 


@ |n for a shoe-shine and ends up on 
Mars. Arnie in Total Recal 


tale of three con-artists, all trying to play 
both ends against the middle and 
getting tied up in some serious 
emotional knots. The third corner of the 
triangle is blonde bimbo Myra Langtree 
(Bening), who tries to tempt Roy away 
from the short con with talk of a 
partnership and the big money to be 
made from a sophisticated long con. 
Before Myra can do that, however, she 
must lure him away from his mother, 
and it is his unhealthy Oedipal 
obsession with her that eventually leads 
to his downfall. 

As David Mamet's House Of Games 
clearly showed, there is much pleasure 
to be had from simply watching con- 
artists selling themselves to those they 
dupe. Frears makes much of this in the 
early scenes, but later on homes in on 
the edgy, suspicious relationship 
between Roy and Myra, and the 
perversely incestuous one between Roy 
and his mother. The overall effect, 


though, is fragmented and muted, the 
few genuine frissons making more 
impression than the film as a whole. 
Nigel Floyd 
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PAYBACK 


Starring: Corey Michael Eubanks, 
Michael Ironside, Teresa Blake, Bert 
Remsen, Vince Van Patten, 

Don Swaze 

Director Russell Solberg 

Distributor First View 

Cert 15, 90 mins 


> Clinton Jones (Eubanks) is 
eee having a rough ol’ time in 
=m prison. Beaten by his fellow 
inmates he eventually snaps, starting a 
bare knuckle brawl in the exercise yard 
which eventually leads him to a period 
on a hard labour gang. He eventually 


escapes from this detail but not, as in so 


many movies, to prove his innocence. 


No, he’s out to avenge the murder of his 


brother by drug dealer Jeramy. 
Once free Jones will not stop until 


he's well and truly avenged that brother 
of his — and destroyed most of the 
American countryside on the way. Even 
his love interest, girlfriend Christie 
(Blake) has trouble getting through to 
him during their most intimate moments, 
but that’s not surprising as | suspect 
Eubanks, the star who also wrote this 
strong-man-bashes-hell-out-of-villains 
script, has eyes only for himself — 
though he’s no sly Stallone. 

Sadly, the only near-star of this piece 
is Don Swayze, and only through the 
dubious privilege of being Patrick’s 
(older?) brother. If he had come to me 
as a brother asking advice on whether 
the role would boost his career, I'd have 
offered a definite ‘avoid it’, and that's 
exactly what | recommend potential 
renters to do. 

John Gilbert 
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@ The Grifters. Role over darling 


Ss. Spa 
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DIE HARD 2: DIE 
HARDER 

Starring: Bruce Willis, Bonnie 
Bedelia, William Atherton, Reginald 
Vel Johnson 

Director Renny Harlin 


Distributor CBS-Fox 
Cert 15, 118 mins 


Fi The predictable action shifts 
ats from a highrise block to an 

ik airport as Bruce Willis (a 
Schwarzenegger without muscles) takes 
on a bunch of terrorists, led by former 
army colonel Stuart (Sadler) who have 
hijacked the air traffic control system 
and plan to hold the airways to ratisom. 
To further complicate matters, 
McClane's (Willis) wife is on board one 
of the planes and in imminent danger of 
death. 

It's a neat play on the hijack theme 
but the special effects are no better than 
those in the original movie and, with the 
emphasis on airborne disaster, the film 
appears to be an updating of Airport 75 
with special star status supercop thrown 
in for the sake of good measure — and 
box office bankability. 

Certainly not the best of the 1990 
actioneers, Die Harder does, however, 
seem to put most of its big bucks on the 
screen, with a non-stop alternating 
succession of chases, races and huge 
explosions. Bruce Willis fans should be 
pleased, thriller addicts will be 
moderately interested. 

John Gilbert 
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WHO FRAMED ROGER 
RABBIT 


Starring Bob Hoskins, Christopher LLoyd, 
“Roger Rabbit” 

Director Roger Zemeckis 

Distributor Touchstone Home Video 

Cert PG, 99mins £9.99 


FB) After almost literally rolling on 
ax the floor laughing at Somethin’s 
€ Cookin’, the hilariously funny 

short cartoon that precedes Who 


Framed Roger Rabbit | settled down to 


by 


~~ 
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@ Explosive special effects, but Bruce 
Willis should Die Harder. 


enjoy the action. Eddie Valiant (Hoskins) 
is a deadbeat Pl who becomes involved 
in a murder plot when Marvin Acme the 
owner of Toon Town, ends up with a 
very heavy safe on his head. The chief 
suspect is a cartoon rabbit called Roger, 
who after being shown photo's of his 
wife with Acme promptly disappears. 
This sets the police on Roger's tail along 
with the evil Judge Doom (Lloyd) and 
his ferret henchmen, who are after Toon 
Town for their own purposes. 

So after a plea from Roger, Valiant is 
on the trail of Acme’s last will and 
testament, which will ensure the safety 
of Toon Town. The action is fast and 
frantic, with the brilliantly drawn cartoon 
characters interacting perfectly with the 
live actors. Some of Hollywood's biggest 
cartoon stars have.cameo roles in the 
movie, Mickey Mouse, Bugs Bunny, 
Porky Pig and especially Daffy and 
Donald Duck in a hilarious duo in the Ink 
and Paint club. Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit has earned a place in every 


video collection, and at a tenner it’s a 
bargain. 
Mark Caswell 


922% 


WITCHES, VAMPIRES, 
AND ZOMBIES 


2 


TOM SAVINI’S 
HORROR EFFECTS 


9%? 


Distributor Simitar 
Cert 18, 50 mins, £9.99 


Although these two tapes out of a series 
of documentaries are largely PR 
exercises for the Pittsburgh based film 
projects of John ‘Night Of The Living 
Dead’ Russo and company, both 50- 


@ Director Robert Zemekis puts Roger 
Rabbit in the frame. 


horror field which | have yet to find in 
any other video series. 

Russo fronts both tapes with abrasive 
aplomb. A bespectacled genre legend, 
he states his views and histories as law 
which, in the case of the Witches video 
will upset many modern practitioners of 
the pagan cults. Here he states that all 
witches are devil worshipping son’s of 
bitches who have their heads screwed 
on the wrong way and often sacrifice 
young women and babies to non- 
existent devils. 

As he screens several sequences 
from his primitively made movie 
Midnight — in which we see a girl being 
captured and sacrificed in order to 
provide blood for the mummified mother 
hen of a Satanist family — he paints the 
most delicious verbal pictures of 
Stateside devil worshippers, but then 
reminds viewers that he makes such 
films for entertainment and that we 
shouldn't take this field too seriously. 
Such black and white views on the 
history of the occult and its reflection 
within the horror genre are ludicrously 
outdated. 

His views on zombies aren't too 
spectacular either, drawn as they are 
from his collection of what appears to be 
largely outdated myth texts, a strong 
knowledge of Hammer movies and his 
scriptwriting involvement with Night Of 
The Living Dead. It is the most 
disappointing section of the tape as he 
does little more than show black and 
white clips from Night and explain the 
effects of certain plants (should that be 
puffer-fish?) that witch-doctors use to 
create the zombie trance in their victims. 

After his quick dismissal of witch cults 
and zombies he moves onto an 
eminently more interesting discussion of 
vampires whom, he asserts for the 
purposes of another of his films — 
originally called The Awakening and 
renamed Heartstopper — do not 
necessarily have to sport fangs. His 
vampire uses a doctor's blood letting 
device to drain the blood from his 
victims, and in this his views are a little 
more in line with common thinking than 
those he expresses as regards to 
witches. 

The second tape in this series is, by 
comparison, magnificent, showing the 
astonishing special effects work of Tom 
Savini. Using behind the scenes screen 
tests from movies such as Creepshow, 


Monkeyshines and Heartstopper, 
combined with a look around his 
workshop, Savini shows how certain 
effects were achieved and shows 
without doubt that new techniques are 
being developed every year to splash 
blood, stomp heads, and animate 
monsters. 

My hardy criticism of the first tape 
may dampen your enthusiasm of the 
others in this series — we'll be covering 
others in another issue — but | would 
suggest you take a look at the Tom 
Savini video, even though it’s only 50 
minutes in length. It covers a great deal 
of ground and introduces on, of the 
finest make-up men in the business: 
plus, there’s really nothing that 
compares to it on the British market. 
John Gilbert 


PHANTASM Il 


Starring James Le Gros, Reggie 
Bannister, Angus Scrimm, Paula 
Irvine, Samantha Phillips, 
Kenneth Tigar 

Director Don Coscarelli 
Distributor Guild Home Video 
Cert 18, 93 mins 


\ Premature burial is the name of 
the game in this effects- 

‘om plastered sequel, as director 

Don Coscarelli resurrects the Tall Man 

(Scrimm), a mortician from another 

dimension with deadly designs on 

human beings. 

Seven years have passed since the 
original debacle amongst the 
tombstones and embalming fluid, but 
the Tall Man has not forgotten his defeat 
at the hands of young Michael Pearson 
(Le Gros). He makes a fiery re-entry into 
the teenager's life, and sends Mike on a 
desperate game of hide and seek, 
through small American towns stripped 
of their human inhabitants by the evil 
grave robber and mass murderer. 

Mike and a family friend, (Reggie 
Bannister), eventually track him down to 
a mortuary in Perigord, a town in 
Oregon, and then the fun starts as The 
Tall Man releases his most vicious 
weapon of all, the unstoppable Golden 
Ball with all its drills and saws. 

Essentially a rerun of Mike Pearson’s 
earlier adventures, this movie is 
watchable largely for its effects. There's 
very little real acting involved, but the 
constant sluicing of red and yellow gore, 
the inventive weaponry and chilling sets, 
should endear less finicky gore fans. 
John Gilbert 


LITTLE SHOP OF 
HORRORS 

Starring Rick Moranis, Ellen Greene, 
Steve Martin, Vincent Gardenia 
Director Frank Oz 


Distributor Warner Home Video 
Cert PG, 90 mins, £9.99 


»} Mushnik’s florists isn’t doing too 
well — but what do you expect 
living on Skid Row? However, 
sales assistant Seymour Krelborn has 
the solution to the shop's ailing fortunes 
in the form of an unusual plant, named 
Audrey II after Mushnik’s other 
employee. Seymour bought Audrey I] — 
or Twoey, as he calls it — shortly after a 
solar eclipse, and just putting it on 
display in the window attracts dozens of 
customers. 

As Twoey grows, so does Seymour 
and Mushnik’s florists’ fame. But 
Seymour’s health deteriorates in 
proportion, as this vampirous vegetable 
doesn’t need ordinary plant food, it 


needs human blood — preferably its 
owners. When Twoey’s regular 
withdrawals become too much, 
Seymour has to go in search of victims. 

Little Shop Of Horrors is based on a 
stage comedy musical set in the late 
50s, so every five minutes one or more 
of the characters feels compelled to 
burst into song, either a melancholy 
ballad or a funky, ‘get down’ number. 
Happily, most of the songs are well 
written and performed so | barely 
touched the visual search button. 

My favourite song was that of my 
favourite character, a sadistic dentist, 
Audrey’s boyfriend, played with great 
menace and madness by Steve Martin. 
He's helped along by a masochist 
patient (Bill Murray) and Audrey, a dyed- 
in-the-wool (or should that be hair?!) 
dumb blonde. 

Of course, it's Twoey that dominates 
the movie, and rightly so. The form and 
animation of the growing plant is a 
brilliant and fun series of special effects, 
and Levi Stubbs’ voice complements the 
blood-sucking beast very well. 

Little Shop Of Horrors is hardly an 
essential purchase but as an oddity — 
it's an alternative horror film, comedy 
and musical all in one — it’s well worth 
considering. 

Warren Lapworth 


THE MAN WITH TWO 
BRAINS 

Starring Steve Martin, Kathleen Turner, 
David Warner, Paul Benedict 

Director Carl Reiner 


Distributor Warner Home Video 
Cert 15, 86 mins, £9.99 


| While being interviewed in his 
aN car, world famous surgeon Dr 
4 Michael Hfuhruhurr (sic) hits 


Dolores Benedict. To save her life, he 
administers his pioneering screw-top 
brain surgery method, and, on the 
rebound from his dead wife, soon falls in 
love with her. They're married but she’s 
a money-grabbing flirt, and keeps 
Hfuhruhurr frustrated while taking her 
pick of any men she fancies. 


All is not lost. While visiting fellow 
brain specialist Dr Necessiter, 
Hfuhruhurr finds he has a telepathic link 
with a living female brain floating in a jar 
of pink liquid. He falls in love with the 
brain, and luckily Necessiter is working 
on a technique to allow a brain’s 
thoughts and memories to be 
transferred into a new body. 

From the plot and the fact that the 
lead actor is Steve Martin, you'll have 
guessed The Man With Two Brains is 
essentially a comedy, although, with 
wacky science and the Elevator Killer 
playing key roles in the plot, there are 
horror and fantasy elements. It’s 
ludicrous from start to finish and its 
brains in jars, medical techniques and 
cavernous stone lab (inside a condo!) 
makes it a semi-parody of old horror B- 
movies. It's jam-packed with ideas and 
integral sketches, far too many to 
mention, and although none of them are 
hilarious, there are enough laughs to 
keep you going. As ever, Steve Martin is 


excellent, giving the production 
consistency and stamping it with his 
own inimitable style, and David Warner 
(as Necessiter) is a great supporting 
mad scientist. 

Whether you're sick of horror and SF 
films or not, The Man With Two Brains is 
a bountiful source of light relief and 
deserves a place in anyone’s video 
collection. 

Warren Lapworth 


9 eee 
MOONWALKER 


Starring: Michael Jackson, Sean 
Lennon, Kellie Parker, Brandon 
Adams, Joe Pesci 

Director Jerry Kramer, Colin Chilvers 
Distributor Guild Home Video 

Cert U, 120 mins, £9.99 


> @ At first this video appears to be 

y) the ultimate in Jackson ego 
byX4 trips. It shows 30 minutes of 
footage from his mega-concert tour, all 
designed to show that he’s the 
consumate singer/dancer. 

The real action for fantasy fans starts 
30 minutes later as he is chased by 
press men into not only the nether 
centre of Warner Brothers studios but 
also a series of animated adventures 
during which he’s up against a drug 
baron who is trying to corrupt little 
children with his merchandise. 

Jackson is impressive, but his teeny 
cast, lead by Lennon, Parker and 
Adams ensures that the movie does not 
become a one man band. The most 
spectacular sequences within 
Moonwalker are the dance numbers in 
the gangsters den, and the beautifully 
animated Jackson-becomes-a- 
spaceship. 

You may hate the man’s style, but the 
movie special effects and animation are 
as close to perfection as you can get 
while not being part of the Disney world. 
It's definitely one for the kids and those 
of you who glory in sheer spectacle. 
Mark Westerby 


2% %e 
MAC AND ME 


Starring Christine Ebersole, 
Jonathan Ward, Katrina Caspary, 
Lauren Stanley, Jade Calegory 
Director Stewart Raffill 
Distributor Guild Home Video 
Cert U, 95 mins 


es @ A rip-off of ET: The Extra 
we Terrestrial in all effects, Mac 


mvt And Me still has enough 
saccharine humour to make it appealing 
to the teenies. 

Big Mac (Mysterious Alien Creature) 
is a fairly ropy special-effects creation 
which in no way approaches the 


@ Joo cute to be true. Mac and Me 


sophistication of the Rambaldi’s ET 
design, but, just as you might grow fond 
of a favourite mantelpiece ornament, so 
this stubby little guy does gain some 
audience empathy before the end of the 
movie. He is, after all, an alien boy who 
has become separated from his family 
after they are brought to Earth by a 
space probe. 

Adopted by 10-year-old Eric (Ward) 
and his family, Mac must avoid being 
caught by goverment agents, a prospect 
he does not relish, and find his own 
family. While ET provided a genuinely 
emotional ending, which reduced many 
grown men to tears before leaving the 
cinema, Mac And Me just does not pull it 
off. The film might be aimed at children, 
but | suspect that they will suss out it's 
second-rate value before the first half an 
hour is up. Avoid like the space plague. 
John Gilbert 


a) 
ACTION 


Introduced by William Katt 
Director Drew Cunningham 
Distributor Braveworld/TBD 
Cert 15, 50 mins, £9.99 


The first in a series of puzzlingly put 
together videos attempts to demonstrate 
the varying techniques used within the 
area of special and stunt effects. 

Beginning with the silent stars, such 
as Harold Lloyd, it builds to a crescendo 
as Arnie Schwarzenegger pushes his 
hand through a car’s passenger window 
which is not made from sugar crystals 
you'll have to watch the vid to see how 
they do that. Along the way it captures 
out-takes from such popular action/SF 
movies as Life Force, Missing In Action 
Il, The Exterminator II, Secret Admirer 
(Pardon? — Ed), and The Terminator, all 
in an effort, primarily, to explain the 
mechanics of animatronics and 
prosthetics. 

The documentary goes on to 
demonstrate the techniques used for 
explosions, gunshot wounds, kung fu 
fights and car chases, all of which look 
wonderful as clips and can often carry a 
whole film. It's a canny craft, but this 
film, unfortunately, does no more than 
demonstrate the basics — such as body 
and face casting — so if you're 
expecting a crash course on special 
effects, forget it. If, however, you want a 
brief insight into the business, this tape 
is of a reasonable quality and a valid 
buy. By it you can judge the standard of 
the other tapes in the series before 
parting with your cash. 

John Gilbert 
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Once again, Warren 
Lapworth grabs a 
number of comics and 
graphic novels at 
(semi-)random and 
gives you his in- © 
depth, fact-filled 
reviews. 


T o Say that the scenario and 
characters of World Without 
End (DC, £1.75, import) are bizarre is 
akin to saying Arnold 
Schwarzenegger is quite a rich man. 
The world in question is known as 
the Host, because it’s the body 
everyone lives off, in every literal 
sense of the word. Not just animals 
but structures, ‘plants’, tools and all 
parts of the landscape are made of 
flesh — extensions of the Host’s body. 
Its inhabitants need not eat; they can 
hook up to the Host and feed directly 
from it. 


The six-part series focuses on the 
city of Bedlam and, in issue one, 
Wingman Url, of the Inquisitor’s Gild. 
Whilst on patrol exploring desolate 
areas surrounding the city, he 
witnesses a ritual involving a female 
- unheard of and unwanted beings 
on this world. 

From just the first issue, it’s very 
hard to judge Jamie Delano’s plot. 
Such a wide array of ideas and 
creations are presented — including 
explicit and inexplicable sado- 
masochism — it’s hard to decide 
whether its an intriguing, outlandish 
world to explore or a tangle of 
pretentious nonsense. Whatever, | 
certainly prefer it to Delano’s 
Hellblazer. 

Actually, the quality of the Story 
hardly matters because John 
Higgins’s artwork is fantastic. 
Backgrounds and creatures are 
sharply formed and smoothly shaded 
in pencils and chalks, using a palette 
which concentrates on blues, purples 
and oranges. Coupled with a bizarre 
scenario to’draw from, the result is a 
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spectacular world that’s 
simultaneously surreal and realistic. 
Worth buying for the artwork alone. 


IN-DEPTH ARTISTRY 


The technique’s as old as the hills 
but those red and blue tinted specs 
and distorted, similarly coloured 
drawings are back, this time in 
Batman 3-D (Titan, £5.50). Millionaire 
Hardiman Twine’s death is presumed 
to be suicide, but a videotaped 
confession from The Penguin forces 
Commissioner Gordon to think 
otherwise. Batman investigates the 
strange confession and, in addition 
to the waddling villain, confronts The 
Riddler, Two-Face and The Joker - all 
of whom could be Twine’s real killer. 
Included in the graphic novel is an 
11-page pin-up gallery and Robot 
Robbers, a reprint of a 1953 story in 
which Batman and Robin battle 
remote-control robotic giants. 


OZ 4conm4=S orzes 


As | suspected before | even got a 
copy of this, the 3-D effects take 
precedence over the story and, toa 
lesser degree, panel design. The lead 
story, Ego Trip, is written and drawn 
by John Byrne, and rather than 
Stretch his grey matter, he’s made it a 
very traditional, down-to-earth 
Batman tale — all good 
swashbuckling fun but far from 
exciting. 

As ever, Byrne’s original art is 
neatly and stylishly drawn (although 
his Joker’s pretty naff), but poses, 
angles and panel elements generally 
are often contrived to make most 
dramatic use of Ray Zone’s 3-D 
effects. The effects work very well 
but sometimes are a strain on the 
retina and the bat-shaped glasses 
included are poorly designed; the 
‘lenses’ are awkwardly positioned. 
Nevertheless, with the bonus story 
and particularly the gallery section, 
Batman 3-D is pleasant oddity and 
worth buying. 


THE AMERICAN 
NIGHTMARE 


Under command from the President 
of the United States, Ulysses Pilgrim 
was put in suspended animation in 
America’s only functioning cryogeni 
chamber. A war was on the horizon 
and when Ulysses ‘woke up’, he 
found his country has been nuked 
and he was The Last American (Epic, 
£1.45, import). 

Set the task of saving the future of 
his country, Ulysses begins to search 
for signs of life and civilization. He’s 
aided by three robots, one, a media 
addict, frequently quoting television 
shows, movies and songs, but their 
company is not enough. He takes to 
the bottle, hears voices, and 
imagines an undead cabaret, led by 
Uncle Sam, of patriotic but grim 
Broadway songs. 

| almost didn’t pick up part two of 
The Last American as | found issue 
one a bit of a bore. Thankfully, it 
turns out that it was just a scene- 
setter. The stress and loneliness of 
being the only living thing in a post- 
holocaust world is portrayed with 
tasteful cynicism — the zombies’ 
songs are great — and pathos. 

Michael McMahon illustrations . . . 
well, his general style is distirictive, 
his colouring adventurous but 
effective (although large areas of 
black look like they’re shaded in felt 
tip) . . . ’'m not keen on how he draws 
human faces. Ears are huge and stick 
out like a chimpanzees’, noses 
square and stubby, and the faces 
themselves are divided into angular 
sections of differing colour. Weird, 
yes. Original, certainly. Pleasing to 
the eye...? 

On the whole, The Last American 
is one of the better interpretations of 
the tried and tested theme of men 
struggling to survive in an empty, 
irradiated world, although | doubt if 
there’s enough to the concept for it to 
survive longer than a dozen issues. 


TAIL 


HOORAY FOR... 


Melody is a dizzy blonde who’s 
moved to California in a (probably 
vain) attempt to become one of the 
Hollywood Superstars*(Epic, £1.85, 
import). Her auditions go badly and 
she’s evicted from her flat, bu? while 
working as a waitress she catches 
the attention of a chubby comedian, 
Leo Haney. They bump into one of 
Leo’s friends, a stunt co-ordinator, 
whose ex-wife agrees to rent Melody 
a room. Life becomes more 
complicated for all of them when they 
investigate a stunt accident caused 
by a negligent director. 

As the introduction states, 
Hollywood Superstars is partly based 
on fact, but I thought the stunt 
accident was very close to the mark. 
During the filming of a Vietnam 
scene, a helicopter hovering low over 
a river is hit by a fireball and crashes, 
killing a number of the actors. This is 
the accident which happened when 
John Landis was directing his 
section of The Twilight Zone, the 
movie, and caused him legal 
problems. 

Hollywood Superstars is a jokey, 
semi-glamorous soap opera in comic 
book form, and for this reason the art 
is bright, simple and clean. This can 
be said of the plot (most of the time . . 
.), which brought a smile to my face 
several times and kept me hooked 
right through all 48 of its pages. It 
isn’t really in FEAR’s territory but it’s 
a highly entertaining read and a 
pleasant change from most comic 
Stories. 


FILES OF FACTS 

The Official Handbook Of The Marvel 
Universe has been knocking around, 
in some form or other, for around ten 
years. The Master Edition is now 
being released in monthly hole- 
punched, loose leaf sections (£2.50, 
import), for filing in ring binders. 
Each ‘issue’ details several heroes 
and villains, a well known character 
heading the cover. Each character — 
Marvel Universe will (very) eventually 
cover more than 2000 of them — is 
detailed on an individual sheet of 
glossy paper. On one side, there are 
front, back and profile illustrations of 
the character, on the other there’s a 
mass of facts: aliases, nationality, 
main adversaries, group affiliations, 
height, weight, intelligence, strength, 
agility and stamina levels, powers, 
costume and weapons/gadget info, 
bibliography of their most significant 
issues . .. the list goes on. 

Its loose leaf format for easy and 
updatable ring binder filing mimics 
Who's Who in the DC Universe 
(£3.50, import), now in its sixth 
‘issue’. It’s the first time DC have 
catalogued their universe and is 
divided into seven colour-coded 
sections: heroes, villains, aliens, 
supernatural, geography, supporting 
cast and technology. Each of the 
hero/villain/team pages features pin- 
up-style on one side with a biography 
on the other, plus alter ego, relatives, 
height, weight etc. 


Although they‘re essentially the 
same thing but in different comic 
universes, Marvel and DC have 
approached the idea in different 
ways, and both could’ve been better. 
Marvel Universe has a very factual 
approach, with its convict-like poses 
and comprehensive character 
‘specifications’, and would’ve 
benefited from some ‘casual’ colour 
illustrations and straight biographical 
text. It doesn’t cover Marvel worlds, 
buildings and technology, but these 
are due to be covered in individual 


volumes. Who’s Who would be better 
with normal, full-length drawings to 
give a clearer impression of the 
characters’ general look and more 
facts and figures. Unlike Marvel 
Universe, it doesn’t fully describe 
their strengths, skills and powers. 

In the end, buying Marvel Universe 
or Who’s Who depends on whether 
you’re a fan of Marvel, DC, or both. 
Even if you loathe both comic giants, 
it’s worth getting one part of each 
series for a slice of comic 
memorabilia. 


INTO YOUR OWN 
HANDS. 


If you fancy reading Marshal Law’s 
latest adventure, you've got a choice: 
buy Toxic! Presents (Apocalypse, 
£1.50), on large, matt paper, or as the 
one-off Marshal Law — Kingdom Of 
The Blind (Apocalypse, £2.99), 
printed on glossy paper at the 


standard US comic size. 

The story’s are identical to one 
another. Marshal Law is a legalized 
vigilante who has a particular dislike 
of super heroes, so he’s well suited 
to the streets of San Futuro, packed 
with costumed cretins. However, his 
latest adversary, The Private Eye (aka 
‘The Street Surgeon’), is smarter than 
the average hero — or, as scalpels are 
his cure for crime, should that be 
sharper? 

Marshal Law and his world are 
very similar to Death’s Head and his 
world. Both are futuristic, cyberpunk- 
fashion, and packed with psychotic 
super ‘heroes’ for the respective 
starring characters to beat the shit 
out of, and both satirize mainstream 
comic characters. Death’s Head 
himself is cynical but everything and 
everyone associated with Marshal 
has that attitude, which | find very flat 
and tiresome. 

Artwork is garish, angular and 
grim, which suits the mildly 
entertaining story. The highlight, in 
both visuals and text, are the 


flashback experiments The Private 
Eye’s parents conduct. Hitting a 
chimpanzee on the back of the head 
with a baseball bat, sewing up cats’ 
eyelids, removing a dog’s body so its 
internal organs hang in the air... 
very sick. 

Kingdom Of The Blind tries too 
hard, squeezing in as many piss- 
takes of major super heroes as it can, 
scrawling little (and | mean /ittle) 
written jokes onto costumes, 
vehicles, buildings etc. In the end, it 
takes the satire so seriously that it 
becomes a spoof of itself, loses most 
of the humour and almost disappears 
up its own ‘streetwise’ backside. It’s 
an interesting read but it’s only worth 
investing in the cheaper Toxic! 
Presents version. 


NO STRINGS 
ATTACHED 


From the semi-successful movie 
comes Puppet Master, the comic 
series (Eternity, import). The first 
issue goes back to Berlin, 1938, when 
Andre the puppet maker’s shop is 
stormed by the police. He’s charged 
with sedition and his wife is killed. 
Using a combination of science and 
magic, Andre creates and animates 
four small but deadly puppets, Little 
Elsa, Blade, Pinhead and Tunneler, 
and begins to seek brutal vengeance. 

Glenn Lumsden’s art is cramped 
and crudely shaded, but action 
sequences are well paced and the 
stars ofthe show — the puppets — 
are suitably spooky and menacing. 
David de Vries colouring is bold and 
rather tacky, his flesh tones 
desperately artificial, particularly the 
Toy Town rosy cheeks that many 
people have. 

De Vries’ script is simple yet 
effective and issue one provides a 
great introduction to the series. 
Despite the cramped panels, the 
mixture of story-telling, action and 
dialogue is excellent. Especially 
bearing in mind the lack of narrative 
text, Puppet Master has the intended 
cinematic feel; however, with the 
pace this dictates, it’s a shame the 
issues aren’t longer. 


EDGE WISE? 


The Alien Legion limited series | 
mentioned in my review of the last 
issue of the monthly comic is here. 
Called On The Edge (Epic, £3.10, 
import), it stars Force Nomad, the 
toughest division of the assorted 
freaks and scum that compose the 
Alien Legion corp. While making their 
way through space to their 
occasionally used base (well, they 
are Nomad), they collide with impact 
mines laid by a ship owned by the 
particularly ugly and vicious Eldrans. 
The Nomad’s ship survives . . . but 
the disturbance is enough for it to fall 
within the gravity field of a black star. 

To be fair, On The Edge’s plot, 
dialogue and narrative is a lot more 
considered and stimulating than 
those of the dying days of the regular 
Alien Legion comic. That’s not to say 
it’s anything special, because | 
wasn’t at all sad to see the demise of 
the comic, but the staid, derivative SF 
has been honed for the bookshelf 
format limited series. 

As was the case with Alien Legion, 
quality artwork makes it a more 
attractive proposition. The cover’s 
pretty tacky but interior illustrations 
are sharply inked and tastefully (if 
somewhat unusually) coloured. 
Pencilled by Larry Stroman and inked 
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by Mark Farmer, it reminds me of 
Marvel’s Deathiok limited series, 
whose visuals | found most 
‘appealing. But, as a whole, On The 
Edge ‘could do better’. 
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Sandman 22 sees the beginning of a 
six-part story, Season Of Mists, in 
which the Lord of Dreams visits Hell 
to try to retrieve his ex-girlfriend. The 
previous issue, a prologue to the 
story where Dream bade farewell to 
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his fellow Immortals, was deathly dull 
but this first chapter shows great 
promise, particularly with the 
Joneses’ superb visuals . . . In the 
latest issue of Fleetway’s Revolver — 
Oh, sorry, Revolver has been 
cancelled, as of issue seven. Just as 
well, in my view ... While I’m on the 
subject of obituaries, issue 20 saw 
the demise of Marvel’s Strip, a shame 
as it had some quality stories, 
particularly Genghis Grimtoad . . . 
Frank Miller’s Give Me Liberty has 
reached it’s third part. The heroine is 
doing well in the PAX peace corps 


~ 
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PRISONER, 


but America’s in a highly pre 
situation, a ‘Star Wars’ laser cannon 
in orbit and an unstable, alcoholic 
President in the Whitehouse. Dave 
Gibbon’s highly professional artwork 
complements Miller’s script 


' brilliantly, making this one of the best 


limited series of the moment... 
Marvel UK have released The 
Complete Spider-Man. \n each issue, 
a complete issue from each of the 
four American Spider-Man comics is 
reprinted. A fun arachnid anthology 
and great value at £1.75. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


CLASS 


COLLECTION 


BEST NEW SF4 


Editor Gardner Dozois 
Publisher Robinson 
Format PB £6.99 


——z One Is tempted to begin this review by criti- 
Pal cising this weighty tome’s introduction or, 

té as It is more accurately described: summa- 
ry. The opening sentences describe momentous 
upheavals not in Eastern Europe but in publishing, 
with several editors moving around. The Summary 
is as dry and exciting as a company report, the 
‘best novels of the year’ are listed, not described, 
while movies suffer similarly scant coverage — 
when editor Dozois Invites readers to sue over his 
choice of the non-genre Fabulous Baker Boys as 
his favourite, one Is sorely tempted. Surely such 
an anthology is aimed at drawing in readers new to 
SF, one could compare it with Orbit's slimmer SF 
Yearbook which boasts an lain Banks intro, philo- 
sophic meanderings by Brian Aldiss and year’s 
overview by John Clute. Unfortunately as these are 
respectively pretentious, somewhat pointless and 
finally needlessly obscure this does little good to 
the cause of user-friendliness. 

So a more considered, more relativistic review 
should open by praising the book for its sparse 
editorial. The Summary might be best tucked away 
at the end of the book, but at least no space is 
wasted, with each story concisely introduced and 
no afterwords by authors explaining their inspira- 
tion — invariably as inspiring as a stubbed toe (cf 
Yearbook). This conciseness leaves room for lots 
of stories, some not very short at all. As with any 
collection opinions will vary over which are the 
best stories, but the overall quality is amazing. 

In part this is no doubt due to a surprisingly 
large number of contributions by women writers. 
Some of these take to heart the move away from 
hard to soft science, ie psychology. Such tales are 
fleshed out with emotional resonances which 
make more traditional stories seem very dry 
indeed. Stand out examples include the first, 
lengthy story which could be set tomorrow and 
focuses on AIDS. Judith Moffett’s Tiny Tango is in 
no way morbid, but it deals with the psychological 


impact completely and convincingly. It's also a 
completely compulsive read. At the other end of 
the scale we have Megan Lindholm’s hilarious 
Silver Lady and the Fortyish Man. The former is a 
writer who’s given up career to work in an apart- 
ment store, while the latter claims to be a wizard. It 
is, if anything, fantasy but it’s written so well who 
cares? 

By comparison Gregory Benford’s Alphas reads 
like a spectacularly elaborate ‘examination ques- 
tion to undergraduate physics majors’ which it 
later becomes. But planetary-sized mega-physics 
will no doubt captivate hard SF buffs and it shows 
the impressive range of this collection. In between 
the extremes there’s a powerful tale of magic in the 
Third World by Lucius Shepard, a moving tale by 
Mike Resnik and a very clever story about 
cetacean intelligence by Alexander Jablokov. And 
lots, lots more. This is without doubt the finest cot 
lection of its type that I’ve read and an essential 
purchase, clearly showing how good SF is effort- 
lessly transcending simplistic genre classifica- 
tions. 

Stuart Wynne 
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BEST NEW HORROR 
Edited by Stephen Jones and Ramsey 
Campbell 

Publisher Robinson 

Format PB £6.99 


¥As showcases for established 
talent go, Best New Horror is a 
{4m thoroughly polished gem, full of 

the latest words from internationally 
renowned frightmasters such as Brian 
Lumley, Chet Williamson, Stephen 
Gallagher, Robert R McCammon, Karl 
Edward Wagner, and lan Watson. 

Jones and Campbell follow the usual 
anthology format with a brief foreword 
on the author whose story is about to be 
presented, followed by the copy. 
Upfront, you'll also find a selective, 
though unsurprising, critique of the 
genre this year, covering novels, 
anniversaries, films, magazines, and 
awards. 


The fiction is ofa pocee ay high 
standard, with such tasty treats as 
Stephen Gallagher's ‘The Horn’, Steve 
Rasnic Tem’s ‘Carnel House’, Brian 
Lumley’s ‘No Sharks In The Med’, 
Nicholas Royles intense ‘Archway’, and 
my favourite, Chet Williamson’s ‘To Feel 
Another's Woe...’ There's also a brigade 
of relatively new talent, with stories from } 
Cherry Wilder, the brilliant childrens’- 
cum-horror author Laurence Staig, and 
Gregory Frost. | would, however, advise 
the publishers to duck now that they've 
described SF/horror writer lan Watson 
as a ‘rising star’. To my knowledge he 
has already risen and is destined for 
even greater heights. 

It is good to see that British 
publishers are taking that well known 
risk and producing British-based 
anthologies instead of complaining that 
the anthology market is dead and then 
putting out inferior American products — 
that’s not meant to be a generalization, 
by the way. Good luck to this book and 
its editors. The market is yearning for 
such things. 

John Gilbert 
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FANTASY TALES 5 Lee's obese fantasy ‘Scoop’. What 
Edited by Stephen Jones and interested me most, however, was ‘On 
David Sutton The Wing’, a short story by Jean-Daniel 
Publisher Robinson Breque, Frenchman and translator of 
Format PB £2.95 books by Clive Barker, Ramsey 


Campbell, Brian Lumley and Poul 
Anderson. The British author, Nicholas 
Royle, has in turn translated this 
atmospheric horror story from the 
French into English. There’s dedication, 
and so worthwhile too! 

Collector's of this series will need no 
spur from me to go out and get number 
five. Newcomers, however, should pick 
it up and then look for the back 
numbers, as they represent everything 
that's good about the fantasy genre. 
John Gilbert 
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§) This superb fantasy anthology 
ax series, which started many 
eo years ago as a fanzine and 


quickly gained an enviable reputation, 
marches ever onward with its 
authoritative mix of well known names 
and newcomers. 

The cover stars this time around are 
Ramsey Campbell with an unusual high 
fantasy called ‘The Changer Of Names’, 
David J Schow with a seedy horror 
show called ‘Night Bloomer’, Garry 
Kilworth with a trip back to his horror 
roots in ‘Networks’, JN Williamson with 
‘The Bridge People’; and Samantha 


All these books come from 


ROBINSON 
PUBLISHING 


and are available from your 
local W.H. Smith or good 
bookshop. 


IRON MAIDEN 
FIRST RST N YEAR 


— pangs 
Distributor PM! 
ert E, 75 mins 


I do share one taste with horror 
author Shaun Hutson and that is a 
vast appreciation of heavy metal 
supremos Iron Maiden, so as I’ve 
been around longer than the other 
rebels of the Macabre Metal pages | 
thought I'd take a look at the band’s 
The First Ten Years: The Videos just 
to see if my priase for them over the 
years was well qualified. 

Here is a truly awesome video 
biography. The 16-hit tracklist alone 
is impressive, sporting still vibrating 
oldies such as ‘Women In Uniform’, 
the video for which, was shot in the 


THE 


Maiden’s first year as OTT 
performers, ‘Wrathchild’ and ‘Run To 
The Hills’, as well as the newer, 
perhaps mellower, material such as 
‘The Clairvoyant’ and ‘Holy Smoke’. 
The tour de force made me think that 
Iron Maiden are indeed becoming 
less controversial by the minute 
while the videos become more 
symbolic and, arguably, less vital. 
Perhaps it’s because I’ve seen one of 
Bruce Dickinson’s solo 
performances. 

Nevertheless, this video charts 
fragments of heavy metal history and 
should prove a magpie draw for 
anyone who has been hooked on the 
band’s abrasive style of music. 

John Gilbert 
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HARD CORE 


MELTING-POT 


John Gilbert adjusts 
his leather jacket, 
polishes his crucifix 
and trades words of 
wisdom with Simon 
Forrest of Cerebral Fix. 


he range of musical styles 
inherent in the latest 
Cerebral Fix album, Tower Of 
Spite, defies the simple classifica- 
tion of death metal, and that’s 
deliberate according to lead vocal- 
ist Simon Forrest. ‘Our influences 
are really weird, as we’re not just 
into listening to death metal all 
the time. Our range goes from 
bands like Depeche Mode and 
Killing Joke down to Black 
Sabbath and Judas Priest.’ 
Birmingham-based Cerebral 
Fix came into being after a chance 
bus-top meeting between Simon 
and guitarist Greg Fellows. They 
found that they had similar inter- 
ests in music and horror, and 
decided to form a group. They 
were quickly joined by Tony 
Warburton (guitar), Frank Healey 
(bass), and Andy Baker (drums). 
‘Frank and Andy came from a big 
band called Sacrilege. The rest of 
us had just got together and we 
hadn’t been in bands before.’ 
All the band members, however, 
had a great deal of musical experi- 


ence, which upset many on the 
Birmingham death metal scene. 
‘There was a certain amount of 
backstabbing happened when our 


LP came out. In Birmingham, 
there was a massive following for 
hard core. But we had long hair 
and most of the bands had skin- 
heads and they didn’t like the fact 
that we could play and introduced 
melody into our music. We went 
on stage with black jeans and 
training boots. They said that we 
were metal heads and shouldn’t 
be in the scene.’ 


FETISH 

Simon rejects both the hard core 
and death metal labels, although 
he does have an interest in horror 
which has kept bands in those sta- 
bles continually clued up with 


lyrics. ‘At the moment I’m totally 


possessed by EA Poe, he does my 
head in. And I’ve got a fetish at 
the moment for collecting all the 
videos. I’m also into the Hammer 
films, like Twins Of Evil and influ- 
enced by the gore side with films 
like Bad Taste and Night Of The 
Living Dead.’ 

His current literary favourite is 
Clive Barker. ‘I liked Cabal and 
I’ve written a song about it called 
Quest For Midian. 1 would have 
liked our third album to be a 
concept album, perhaps covering 
the Books Of Blood. But, now 
Warfare has done the Hammer LP, 
I think that sort of Heng. has been 
done.’ 

The idea is still alive, however, 
and, knowing Clive’s liking for 
groups such as Coil, may not be so 
far fetched. 
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Iron Maiden 


HARDWARE: 
The Soundtrack 


Band: Various 
Label Milan 


After digging through numerous 
albums of assorted rubbish | came 
across this little gem — boasting 
such musical giants as Carl McCoy 
(Fields of the Nephilim), Pil, and 
Lemmy of Motorhead — we are 
presented with a sumptuous view of 
a very bleak future world. 

Completing this powerplant on 
plastic is the haunting orchestral 
wash of composer Simon Boswell, 
weaving brainwashing sounds 
throughout. | have to confess to not 
having seen the film, but if the 
visuals are as atmospheric and 
striking as the soundtrack then we 
might have another Bladerunner on 
our hands. The whole affair is 
reminiscent of a bad trip in factory 
world — you almost taste the oil and 
decay. 

| doubt it will sell very well, but if 
you do see this album on the shelf 
buy it — you won't be disappointed. 
Paul Thompson 
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HARDWARE FROM 
METAL XS 


Fans of Hardware director Richard 
Stanley — interviewed in issue 22 — 
will be pleased to know that they can 
see him on tape courtesy of the 
Metal XS video magazine from 
Fotodisk/Metal Forces. 

FEAR was invited down to the 
Bijou preview theatre in Wardour 
Street where the shoot took place to 
hear Stanley talk about the movie’s 
special effects, and musical score, as 
well as commentary on several short 
clips from the film. Metal XS Volume 
3 will be available in the UK on the 
Channel 5 label from February 11 and 
will be priced at around £9.99. 

For special Photodisk/FEAR video 
competition AND T-shirt offer see 
further in this issue. 


King Diamond 


THE EYE 


Band: King Diamond 
Label: Roadrunner Records 


| thought that this one looked 
interesting when | picked up the 
sleeve notes — a story about the 
French inquisition. But the lyrics 
didn’t quite stand up. And the music 
also failed to do justice to the 
promise. 

A potentially emotive concept 
album just doesn’t materialize. The 
material is one dimensional, apart 
from a welcome breather in ‘Insanity’. 
The story-telling is clichéd and 
predictable, despite being based 
around a true framework — an ‘eye’ 
pendant and those whose lives it 
affects — with plenty of scope. 

Unfortunately, | think more 
imagination went into compiling the 
rather large number of credits which | 
am not listed in - surprising really, 
everyone else seems to have made it. 
Never mind, next time perhaps. 
Arthur Jay 
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FOR WHOSE 
ADVANTAGE? 


Band: Xentrix 
Label: Roadracer Records 


Here we go again. He’s going to rip it 
to pieces, | hear you cry. Not quite. 
Xentrix are one of the better bands in 
an overcrowded market plying their 
thrash metal (for want of a better 
description) trade in a competent and 
entertaining fashion. The album is 
written and performed straight down 
the middle with no pretension. 

The songs cover predictable 
topics — apart from an interesting 
production/instrumental aptly titled 
‘New Beginning’ — offering very little 
in the way of fresh ideas or points of 


view. Live, individual songs will 
probably be enjoyable. If bread and 
butter mashing is your scene, then 
buy the album. 

Arthur Jay 
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Xentrix 


RELIGION IS 
RESPONSIBLE 


Band: Broken Bones 
Label: Heavy Metal Records 


The first song on this EP is the title 
track. It started well with good use of 
guitars, but deteriorated as the 
vocals came on line, and things went 
down hill from there. The choice bit 
of this recording occurs where the 
final groove drifts into the centre of 
the disc and the needle rises 
ceremoniously from the plater. 

Robb the Rev 


2 
EXTREMITIES 


Band: Killing Joke 
Label: Noise International Records 


The most amazing thing about Killing 
Joke is that every record has a differ- 
ent feel to it. Their last release, 
Brighter Than A Thousand Suns, was 
very polished in its reliance on key- 
boards, and was extremely commer- 
cial with a spacy production which 
was best listened to while powering 
up the M1. 

But the new double album is raw, 
packed with fire and social state- 


ments. When the LP mellows, as in 
‘Termite Mound’, the grinding, march- 
ing, stomping mayhem becomes 
enjoyable. Extremities is back to the 
razor blade punk/alternative days 
although with a much heavier pro- 
duction. So, if you are not yet familiar 
with the works of Killing Joke, and 
you like your music to be extreme, 
get on the case. 

John Gilbert 
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UNMAKER OF 
WORLDS 


Band: Golgotha 

Label: Communique 

This is the debut album for Golgotha, 
a band formed by multi-instrumental- 
ist Karl Foster, and for those in the 
FEAR camp who enjoy the heavier 
vibes of classical music, it could well 
be for you. 

Carl takes his classical influences 
(Saint-Saéns, etc) and fuses the 
multi-sampled classical overtures 
with a blend of hard, melodic, power- 
ful rock music. For a debut album, 
the four-track LP is fine, but for 
something like this really to shine the 
budget involved would be immense, 
perhaps stretching to include a 48- 
track studio and a full orchestra. But, 
that aside, for a debut on this scale, 
the material is well written and enjoy- 
able. 

Evo (Warfare) 


22% & 
QUEEN AT WEMBLEY 


Director Gavin Taylor 
Distributor PMI 
Cert E, 75 mins 


Queen prove yet again that they are 
the kings of melodic rock in this 
fabulous video culled from their 1986 
Magic Tour concert at Wembley. 

It's possibly the largest show 
Queen have put on and was 
described at the time by Roger Taylor 
as ‘bigger than bigness itself, makes 
Ben Hur look like the Muppets’. The 
rhetoric may leave a great deal to be 
desired, but Taylor is right in that 
Queen go through just about every 
one of their hits during their 22-track 
list starting with ‘Brighton Rock’ and 
swinging through ‘Another One Bites 
The Dust’, ‘| Want to Break Free’, 
‘Bohemian Rhapsody’, ‘Radio Ga Ga’ 
and ‘We Are The Champions’. They 
have also included music from the 
film Highlander, including the wildly 
popular ‘A Kind Of Magic’ — well | 
liked it, anyway. 

The visuals are spectacular and 
Freddy Mercury is camp in his 
costumes and performance. Queen at 
Wembley makes great theatre with 
the usual high quality mixture of 
glamorous sight and evocative sound 
throughout. It’s magic. 

John Gilbert 
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ISSUE TWO OUT NOW 


Ss home discussing the recordin 
rene visual history of MAIDEN’ 
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Pure unleashed Priest! Rob Halford reveals the effects of the band’s 
Courtroom battle on the band and unveils their hot new sound. 


MEVAULAE 
Dave Mustaine and Dave Ellefson talk about producers, their new album 
and line-up changes within the band. 


DAVON Anes 


MXS joins this outspoken foursome on their tour of the U.S. 
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THEINTELLIGENT ROCK FANS 
GUIDE TO METAL AND BEYOND. 


KN HEADLINE 


"The future of British Science Fiction 
is thrillingly unsafe in (her) hands' 
Bruce Sterling 


STORM CONSTANTINE 
ERMETECR 


hermetech or hermetechs ( h3x'metek ) n 


The science of orgasmic energy potential. 
5 3d) 
oe aan 
6G X14 HIz 7 
g SPS 


In the ecologically- 
aware world which 
Storm Constantine 
has created, 'the 
earth moved for me 
has become more 
than a cliché - it's 
extraordinary reality. 


HARDBACK £14.95 SOFTBACK K £7. 99 


'A vivid original' Michael Moorcock 


JENNY JONES 


GH 


Eleanor Knight is torn from her own 
suburban world and propelled into a land 
without time: the Cavers who subsist in the 
permanent dark of the Stasis will live or die 
according to her agonizing choice... 


‘Definitely something out of the ordinary, 
and something good' Michael Scott Rohan 
PAPERBACK £4.99 


PE AA CORE 


Cold Fire 

Dark Dreamers 
Death Dream 
Horror Story Vol 4 
Moon Dance 

Red Hedz 
Renegades 

Scare Care 

Soul Eater 

Spirit Level 

The Devil’s Advocate 
The Shaft 


vs SCIENCE FICTION 
Enchanted Pilgrimage 
Pohistars 

Winteriong 


<N 
(as FANTASY 
Alice In Wonderland 
Hermetech 
Silk Roads And Shadows 
The Chestnut Soldier 
The Dedalus Book Of 
Decadence 
Writers Of The Future Vol IV 


i arcice 


Black For Remembrance 
Mercy 


NON-FICTION 
Cannibalism And Human 
Sacrifice 


COLD FIRE 
Dean R Kooniz 
Publisher Headline 
Format HB £13.95 


rr) The thriller is the thing for Dean 
‘AYed R Koontz but, as in all of his 

; novels, the tight, quixotic, 
storyline of Cold Fire is supported by 
deep characterization and a most 
developed sense of place and pace. 

Jim lronheart is an ordinary 
schoolteacher with an extraordinary 
mission: to hop around the world 
rescuing those in danger of violent or 
unnecessary death, minutes before 
events conspire to kill them. He gets 
away with low publicity until he rescues 
a boy from a drunk driver, but the event 
is witnessed by reporter Holly Thorn 
who begins to believe that Jim may 
have precognitive powers and a strong 
urge to save humanity. 

The schoolteacher will not co-operate 
with her, saying only that he has an urge 
to rescue, cultivated by the dreadful 
prescience that ‘There is an Enemy. It is 
coming. It is relentless’, and that the 
people he saves form some sort of 
pattern. 

Holly convinces him to go on a quest 
to discover the source of his powers, 
taking him back to the windmill on the 
farm where he stayed as a child. Here 
Koontz plays with the loyal reader, using 


SUFFOCATING 


SHOCKER 


BLACK FOR REMEMBRANCE 


Carlene Thompson 
Publisher New English Library 
Format HB £13.95 


The thriller market is so packed with 
authors chasing each other’s tales that it’s 
difficult to spot promise among the pap. 
However, Carlene Thompson's first novel shines 
and takes me back to my discovery of such 
authors as Dean Koontz and Stephen Gallagher. 
Her style is richly black, her sense of morality is 
complex. 

Just 19 years ago, Caroline was happy, playing 
housewife and looking after her young daughter, 
Hayley. But Hayley disappears after a trip into the 
woods and is found later sans head. 

Caroline recovers and has another child, 
Melinda. She is beginning to rebuild her life when, 
on what would have been Hayley’s 25th birthday, 
she hears a familiar child’s voice. Soon after, 
Hayley’s tomb is desecrated and the people who 
were involved in her life, and death, start to die in 


<> 


Wass 


peapcepiaaa | 
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startling ways. Someone or something wants 
revenge. 

For a first novel, Black For Remembrance has 
the intensity of a classic ghost story coupled with 
a suffocating presence of nemesis. Thompson is a 
mistress of the thriller parvenu. Futures are never 
assured for new writers, but at least she’s assured 
of my attention when her next book hits my desk. 
John Gilbert 
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references to some of his other novels 
to fox and confuse. At first, Jim and 
Holly believe that his foreknowledge and 
urge to save people stem from an alien 
buried deep in the mill pond (Strangers) 


and that it could have a schizophrenic 
personality (The Friend/The Enemy 
Phantoms). It is, however, his origina'ly 
pseudonymous novel The Door To 
December which holds the truth and 
again gives the reader a chance to 
whistle at Koontz’s powers of invention. 
Koontz uses Hitchockian artifice to yet 
again undermine reader expectations, 
which combined with a style that never 
goes over the top, but gets pretty near, 
marks this as another sure-fire bestseller 
before it reaches the shelves. He is the 
readers’ friend in that he can always be 
relied upon to deliver, and has yet to 
reach that point of regurgitation from 
which most thriller writers never return. 
Fortunately, | get the feeling that there’s 
along way to go.... 
John Gilbert 
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THE SHAFT 
David J Schow 
Publisher Macdonald 
Format HB £12.95 


1@) Back to basics as one fuck of a 
A monster makes its appearance 
in David Schow’s latest 
splatterpunk — a word with which | am 
still not comfortable — primer. All the 
characters in this tale of high-rise horror 
are worthy of contempt. The two main 
scuzzballs are Jonathan, a weedy 
designer from a down-spiralling print 
business, and Cruz, a drug-dealing SOB 
who is on the run after causing the 
death of his bosses latest bimbo. 


Both live in The Kenilworth Arms — 
the oozing gullet of life on the downside 
of town which regularly swallows its 
transient lowlife forms in bloody 
disturbing ways. Bedsitter after bedsitter 
disappears as Cruz gets the gist of the 
monster that’s hiding in the basement 
and lift shaft. It's not particularly 
interesting, coming as it does from the 
caretaker’s bowels, but its effect on the 
building — turning it into a sentient 
being which can rearrange it’s 
architecture — is both peculiar and 


disturbing. 

Schow delivers a damning indictment 
of lower American life, where drugs, 
prostitution and slum dwelling are a 
touch away. Combining such real life 
concerns with festering horror, he has 
created a mongoose of a book which 
will just not let go. 

John Gilbert 
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THE CHESTNUT 
SOLDIER 


Jenny Nimmo 
Publisher Mammoth 
Format PB £2.50 


>) Jenny Nimmo, winner of the 
ax Smarties Grand Prix and the Tir 
os na n-Og Award, is well-known 


among children (and parents who watch 
television with their kids) for her Snow 
Spider fantasy trilogy. Parts one and two 
of the trilogy The Snow Spider and 
Emlyn’s Moon have already appeared 
on TV and judging by their success it 
shouldn't be too long before the final 
book The Chestnut Soldier goes into 
production for the small screen. 

Gwyn Griffiths aka Gwydion Gwyn 
lives on the edge of the village of 
Pendewi. He's almost 13-years-old, but 
far from being a normal boy. On his 
ninth birthday his Grandmother gave 
him various magical gifts, four of which 
have led to magical adventures of one 
sort or another. Gwyn hopes that as his 
birthday approaches his magical powers 
will fade and allow him to be an ordinary 
boy. But the fifth of his gifts — a 
mutilated wooden horse containing an 
evil Celtic prince — gets lost and the 
spirit escapes just as a mysterious 
soldier, Evan Llyr, returns to the village 
to recover from an even more 
mysterious trauma he suffered in 
Northern Ireland. 

The soldier's unusual behaviour 
might just be due to his injuries, but 
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NEW YEAR BOOK BOOM 


s Christmas fades away and 
A revellers count the cost of their 

present- buying, the major book 
publishers are looking forward to the 
next six months with a reasonable 
degree of optimism. The schedules are 
scattered with promising fantasy fare 
while the most famous genre authors 
are being joined by a cavalcade of new 
talent. 

Headline introduces a new imprint, 
called Features, with one of a brace of 
books by their top-selling author Dean 
R Koontz (see exclusive interview in 
this issue). The Bad Place, appears 
this month in paperback to a blast of 
literary trumpets and should empha- 
size Koontz’ position as one of main- 
stream bestseller in both Britain and 
the States—his hardcover, Cold Fire, 
is published simultaneously with this 
title. Fans of this author will also be 
delighted to know that Night Chills, 


The Voice of the Night, Stangers, 
Twilight Eyes, and The Vision will 
appear in hardcover between 


February and June. The Servants of 
Twilight, which was originally pub- 
lished under the pseudonymn Leigh 
Nicholls, will appear in May. 
Horror’SF writer Dan Simmons 
had a very successful 1990 and that is 
reflected in Headline’s plans for The 
Man. In February, his first horror 
novel since Carrion Comfort is pub- 
lished. Centred around the terrifying 
mystery of the legendary Borgia Bell, 
Summer of Night, it builds slowly into 


The genre fiction market is suprisingly buoyant 
for the time of year. John Gilbert dips into the 
publishers’ lists and previews the goods 
destined to hit our bookshelves over the next 


few months. 


a fascinating tale of the macabre in 
which Simmons again exhibits his 
towering talents as a writer—watch 
out for our review and interview next 
month. SF fans will be pleased to hear 
that the 
Hyperion, a sequel to Hyperion, is 
launched in hardcover during April 
(you can read an extract in that 
month's FEAR), and Phases of Gravity 
is published in paperback during 
June. 

Splatter fans are also catered for by 
Headline as Richard Laymon's One 
Rainy Night is published in hardcover 
during March. It begins with an ‘ordi- 
nary murder but, as a storm soaks a 
small American town, all hell is let 
loose. His previous novel, The Stake 
hits the paperback shelves in June. 

Fantasy fans can look forward to 
titles from authors old and new.Jenny 
Jones publishes Volume Two of Flight 
Over Fire in June, while Craig Shaw 
Gardner exhibits his hilarious new 
saga The Other Sinbad in paperback 
during April. The magnificent high- 
fantasy epic Wolfking, by Bridget 


long-awaited Fall of 


Wood hits hardcover in March and 
Michael ‘Paddington’ Bond releases a 
new hero, in Monsieur Pamplemousse 
Rests His Case, in April. 

Genre hardcover afficiando’s can 
also look forward to a bumper release 
during April as Severn House gets into 
gear. Titles include Piers Anthony's 
Mute, Greg Bear’s new fantasy The 
Strength of Stones, a re-release of Eric 
van Lustbader’s Dai San, and a quali- 
ty edition of ghost story collection Post 
Mortem, edited by Olson and Silva, 
and reviewed last month. 

Bantam is pinning its hopes on a 
fabulous first-time fantasy novel by 
Penelope Lucas, which appears at the 
end of this month. Wilderness Moon 
tells of the emergence of Shamanism, 
the world’s oldest known belief system 
through the eyes of Inja, the daughter 
of High Priestess Mensoon, who has 
her mother’s spirit to guide her and 
her people from the old world to the 
new. 

Pan Books has big plans too, and is 
celebrating the first anniversary of its 
relaunch in April. Titles include the 


DEAN R KOONTZ 
COLD ETRE 


team drawn ini 


'There is an enemy. It is 
coming. It is relentless' 


Impelled by a force he cannot 
understand, Jim Ironheart has 


A i 
ma 


launch of Charles de Lint’s 
Greenmantle (hardcover) and 
Moonheart (paperback) during March 
both of which are soaked in myth and- 
pagan magic. Other fantasy titles 
include the April launch of Melanie 
Rawn’s Sunrunner’s Fire (hardcover) 
together with its prequel, Star Scroll, 
in paperback. 

KW Jeter storms the Pan horror 
front with his novel The Nightman, a 
novel which should see him quickly 
boosted into the ranks of bestseller- 
dom (catch our interview with him 
soon), while SF fans who missed out 
on the Isaac Asimov/Robert 
Silvervberg hardcover Nightfall, can 
catch it in paperback during March. 

And last, but, as the cliché goes, not 
least, worthy new horror writer Mark 
Morris follows up his first novel, 
Toady, with Stitch. It’s published as a 
March hardcover from Piatkus and, as 
always, you can guarantee we'll be 
there first to ask him how the future's 
looking. 

The beginning of a year is usually 
slow in terms of publicationas book 
companies prefer to launch their big- 
name titles at Easter, nearer the 
beginning of summer and_ early 
autumn when the public is lusting for 
new product. The current bullish 
attitude of the major publishers can 
only mean that the market the gen- 
refiction market is growing and is jess 
affected by trade whims. That's good 
news for us and, ultimately, for you. 


ever.dar 
death seems *- 


Gwyn suspects that ghostly legends are 
rerunning themselves and only he can 
put things to rights. Events prove trickier 
than he expects and he has to journey 
through the enchanted web spun by his 
familiar, the snow spider Arianwen, into 
the Otherworld to seek the help and 
advice of his ancestor, the magician, 
Gwydion. 

Well written, packed with adventure, 
full of Celtic mythology and well drawn, 
believable characters, this book is a 
delight, regardless of the reader's age. It 


stands admirably in its own right, but if 
you read it without having read the 
others in the trilogy, | can guarantee that 
you'll be queueing up at the bookshop to 
get the earlier installments too. 

Andy Oldfield 
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ALICE’S ADVENTURES 
IN WONDERLAND 


Lewis Carroll illustrated by 
Malcolm Ashman 
Publisher Dragon’s World 
HB £9.95 


SS) Alice’s Adventures In 
ax Wonderland has been subject 
YESS to all manner of treatments 


since Charles Dodgson first took a shine 
to the young Alice Lidell. The depth to 
which Alice and the other inhabitants of 
Wonderland have-entered our collective 
unconscious is attested to by the sales 
of the book, the numbers of foreign 
translations made (close on the Bible’s 
heels on the translation front according 
to The Oxford Companion To Children’s 
Literature) and the way references crop- 
up everywhere — from Jefferson 
Airplane’s ‘White Rabbit’ to Douglas 
Adams’ Hitchhikers’ Guide To The 


Galaxy. 


Artists who have illustrated the story 
include Arthur Rackham, Mervyn Peake, 
Ralph Steadman and Salvador Dali — an 
imposing list, a daunting one even. In 
this volume, Malcolm Ashman opts for a 
restrained approach, echoing the story's 
Victorian origins with a subdued realism 
which enhances the text rather than 
competing with it for attention or 
degenerating into mere whimsy. All the 
illustrations (55 in total) are in colour and 


the whole package is excellent. This 
sympathetic repackaging of a classic of 
fantastic literature is more than welcome 
on my bookshelf. 

Andy Oldfield 
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WRITERS OF THE 
FUTURE VOLUME IV 


Edited by Algis Budrys 
Publisher New Era 
Format PB £3.95 


&) Say what you like about the late 
ax Mr Hubbard, the new writers 
4 scheme that bears his name 


promotes the field of fantastic fiction and 
opens a window, no matter how small, 
for writers with talent. 

The stories are supplemented by 
essays and commentaries from genre 
luminaries, who in this case include 
Ramsey Campbell, Orson Scott Card, 
Tim Powers and Frank Kelly Freas. 
First, though, the stories, and they're 
written by a wildly differing range of 
people, swinging from fantasy adventure 
(R Garcia and Y Robertson's ‘Black Sun’ 
and ‘Dark Companion’) and humour 
(Flonet Biltgen’s ‘The Troublesome 
Kordae Alliance’) through SF and New 
Age (Mary A Tuzillo’s ‘What Do | See In 
You’) to splatter and horror (Nancy 
Farmer's ‘The Mirror’). 


‘The best-selling St anthology series of alt ime’ Locus 


LRON HUBBARD 


All these writers are worthy winners 
of the WOTF Awards, and are ably 
represented between the covers, but 
editor Algis Budrys is also keen to 
encourage the development of other 
new talents. To that end he has included 
several non-fiction essays from well 
known writers. His own contribution, 
‘What A Story Is’, is probably the most 
concise set of guidelines for aspiring 
authors and should be read by all. Also, 
Orson Scott Card gives the low down on 
what you should look for in a writing 
school and Tim Powers reports on one 
such place of literary learning. Ramsey 
Campbell appeals ‘To the Next 
Generation’, and Frank Kelly Freas 
explores the art of SF illustration. 

The book is to SF what the lan St 
James Award is to thriller writing. It's 
established, respected, and pulls many 
high ranking genre writers to its panel of 
judges. If you want to be assured of 
good quality writing, but from the young 
blood, then look no further. 

Mark Westerby 


22 
RED HEDZ 


Michael Paul Peter 
Publisher Creation Press 
Format PB £5.95 


@.@ Love is pain’ opines the back- 
\ cover shout line on this 
: unsettling stream of 

unconsciousness volume, and the 
refrain is gleefully taken up in the dark- 
porn nastiness between its covers. It’s 
an uneven work: on the one hand, it 
revels in gratuitous unpleasantness 


Raymond E. Feist 
& Janny Wurts 
Servant of the Empire 


The eagerly-awaited sequel to 
Daughter of the Empire sees the 
return of a legendary creative 
collaboration. Back in the 
world of Midkemia, where 

Mara of the Acoma must 

now play the Empire's 

bloodiest war game yet... 


£13.99 hardback, 
£7.99 trade paperback 


Raymond E. Feist 
Prince of the Blood 


First came Magician, Silverthorn 
and A Darkness at Sethanon... 
now the master of epic fantasy 
returns to the phenomenally 
successful world of his Riftwar 
Saga - a world of swashbuckling 
adventure, heroic romance, 
magic and legend. 


£3.99 paperback 


Marion Bradley, Julian May, 
Andre Norton 
Black Trillium 


Take three top fantasy writers, 
authors of such masterpieces as The 
Mists of Avalon, Saga of the Exiles 
and Witch World. Let them 
collaborate on a tale in which 
three Princesses must each 

pursue a grand quest to save 
their world from an evil sorcerer. 
The result is one of this 
century's greatest fantasy 
collaborations - a gripping 

tale of love, magic and treachery. 


£13.99 hardback, 
£7.99 trade paperback 


Katharine Kerr 
Polar City Blues 


From the acclaimed author of the 
Deverry series comes her first ever 
science fiction novel. Following a 
sensational murder Polar City, the 
capital of Hagar, is plunged into 
interstellar crisis... and then a newly 
dead, hitherto unknown species of 
alien is discovered. 


£13.99 hardback, 
£7.99 trade paperback 


Future reading from Grafton Books 


dag GraftonBooks 


MMMM 4 Division of HarperCollinsPublishers 
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DEVIL OF A JOB 


ANDREW NEIDERMAN 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 


Andrew Neiderman 
Publisher Legend 
Format HB £13.99 


1 Neiderman’s inventive sense of story, which 
has brought him praise for such novels as 
Pin, Brainchild and Deadly Attachments, 
works overtime in The Devil’s Advocate. 

Defence Attorney Kevin Taylor is headhunted by 
a mysterious big-city law firm after the successful 
conclusion of his case involving a paedophile, les- 
bian school teacher. He is not sure that the woman 
is innocent but his skill, and a few loopholes in the 
law, see her go free. 

He is then offered a job at Milton and Associates 
by the enigmatic John Milton, moves with his wife 
into the Milton block of flats and slowly discovers 
that he’s working for a devil. When told that Milton 
never loses a case Taylor is quick to disbelieve 
but, as his defence of a man who is accused of 
poisoning his sick wife progresses, he finds that 
most of the clients processed by the company 
have been set free on technicalities. His own case 
ends in a similar way, but partying is far from his 
mind as he begins to suspect that Milton is the real 
cause of his wife’s sudden pregnancy and that the 
head of the law firm is manipulating sins in order 
to create cases and free real villains. Taylor thinks 
that the reason for this devil’s acts are simply to 
put evil people back onto the streets: but he’s real- 
ly up to something a great deal more complex. 


Subtle to the last, with little of the violence that 
permeates the works of his fellow American horror 
writers, Neiderman’s latest foray into the occult 
world of devils and sin takes him one small step 
closer to bestsellerdom. It is unfortunate that nov- 
els such as Pin and Playmates have not done bet- 
ter than they deserve. Now that Legend has under- 
taken to produce and promote him in hardcover, 
perhaps all that will change. 

John Gilbert 
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while, on the other, it flirts with the 
promise of making some bleak insight 
into the human psyche. In the end, 
however, it merely states the morbidly 
obvious. 

| don't know whether its prosaic, 
blank verse style was constructed using 
some variety of cut-up method, but 
there's certainly a lot of cutting up 
involved. Moral: never let a maniac with 
sharp teeth and access to razor blades 
play around with your genitalia! 
Andy Oldfield 
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THE DEDALUS BOOK 
OF DECADENCE 
(MORTAL RUINS) 


Edited by Brian Stableford 
Publisher Dedalus 
Format PB, £7.99 


The risqué art of one age often 
%!a ¥ forms the backbone of another. 
Many of the literary samples 


formed by the authors and poets of the 
Decadent Movement in the 1890s would 
seem outwardly tame now compared to 
the response they evoked in their home 
era but, as Brian Stableford posits in 
Mortal Ruins, the often depressing ideas 
expressed within the book still cast a 
reflection throughout contemporary 
society. 


The Decadents deemed civilization to 
be on the decline, indeed the word 
derives from the French cadre, which 
means ‘to fall’. Stableford’s erudite 
introduction to the topic fronts two 
sampler sections; one of French 
Decadent texts —— by the likes of 
Baudelaire, Lorrain, Rimbaud and 
Verlaine — the other English, from the 
more recognizable talents of Wilde, Lee, 
and Johnson. The French sector 
contains infamous prose such as ‘The 
Grape-Gatherers Of Sodom’, ‘The 
Possessed’, ‘Don Juan In Hell’ and 
‘After The Deluge’, with poetry such as 
‘Litany To Satan’ — though no 
Maupassant? 
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The Brits are also well represented 
with ‘The Court Of Venus’, ‘The Other 
Side’, and ‘Pope Jacynth’ — although the 
lack of classic purple prose from Aleister 
‘Most Evil Man in the World’ Crowley is 
somewhat surprising, even given his 
hoggish style. 

Despite difficulties in choice 
regarding the samples included within 
this book, Stableford has written a 
scholarly treatise on the Decadents 
which should even prove relatively 
approachable to the less learned reader. 
John Gilbert 


288s 
RENEGADES 


Shaun Hutson 
Publisher Macdonald 
Format HB £12.95 


\ Immortality needn't be ail it's 
cracked up to be, but 
millionaire, dope dealer, gun- 
runner and tota] bastard, David 
Callahan, and his wife (a charming 
young lady who gets turned on by 
masturbating over road accidents), are 
determined to make their bid for it. 

Legend has it that a historical bad 
egg, the child murdering, diabolical 
alchemist, Gilles de Rais, was interested 
in that sort of thing as well. So when a 
mysterious stained glass window is 
unearthed in the desecrated church in 
Brittany where de Rais performed his 
foul deeds, Callahan has to have it — 
even though it seems to have dire 
consequences for the mental and 
physical well-being of anyone 
unfortunate enough to come into contact 
with it. 

The supernatural plane is not the 


‘only place where deep nastiness is 


going down. Callahan also has 
unsavoury connections with Irish 
terrorists and British counter-terrorism 
agencies. If only nihilistic agents Sean 
Doyle and Georgina Willis knew all 
about this, they'd be in a much better 
position to make sense of the blood, 
mayhem and bits of internal organs 
which seem to abound at every twist of 
the plot that they energetically help to 
unravel. As it is, they just think that 
they're caught up in a common or 
garden political web of intrigue. Suckers. 
A high-octane mix of tension, gore 
and bloody big guns. This reads like a 
speed-freak version of Dean R Koontz 
with guts — most of them spilled! 
Andy Oldfield 


222% 
SOUL EATER 


KW Jeter 
Publisher Pan 
Format PB £3.99 


1 If only odour eaters were as 
efficient as the soul eaters in 
KW Jeter’s book the nation’s 
locker rooms would be a whole lot more 
fragrant. 

Braemer is a commuting daddy, who 
takes care of his daughter, Dee, at the 
weekends and then lets her stay with 
the sister of his ex-wife (said ex-wife 
‘living’ — in a coma with feeding tubes 
up her nose and bedsores on her 
emaciated frame — in the same sister's 
house). Not a normal situation. But then 
the ex-wife was/is a dope fiend and 
practioner of dark arts, who before going 
into her coma had chased her daughter 
around the forest with a meat cleaver 
intent on achieving immortality at the 
expense of Dee's life. 


cs 4) 


In the circumstances, Dee is a 
remarkably together person. The 
problems start when someone else 
starts taking over her body at night and 
she takes to wandering around with the 
sharpest knife out of the kitchen drawer. 
Braemer realizes that somehow his ex- 
wife might not be as out of it as she 
appears, and the fight is on as his wife 
takes over bodies, eats their souls, and 
homes in on her daughter and ex- 


COLD TONNAGE BOOKS 


ANDY RICHARDS 
136 NEW ROAD 
BEDFONT 
MIDDX TW14 8HT 


Tel: (081) 751 3162 


Mail Order Science Fiction, Fantasy and Horror, 
Catalogues issued. 


Also my secondhand and out-of-print stock can now be 
viewed at the new “MURDER ONE” bookshop: 


71/13 CHARRING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC1 THE HORROR MAGAZINE 
. ON VIDEO 

100 YARDS FROM LEICESTER SQUARE STATION 

“MURDER ONE?” is moving from Denmark Street in PROGRAMME ONE 

early January, and the new shop will be expanding to featuring: 

include a substantial stock of SF, Fantasy and Horror, 
with comprehensive stocks of new titles, both hardcover STEPHEN GALLAGHER 

and paperback, British and American. _ | WARFARE “HAMMER HORROR” 
IMAGE ANIMATION 
There will be a secondhand section of SF, Fantasy and DOUG "PINHEAD” BRADLEY 


Horror to be found downstairs which will represent 
some of my stock, over 1000 hardcover out-of-print, 
British and American titles. I will be available in the AVAILABLE FROM 
shop Wednesday of each week. ° e 
all good video stockists 
I also have a new secondhand catalogue out of 1100 
items, including most American small-press publishers 
such as Ziesing, Scream and Dark Harvest. My prices 
for American imports are the lowest around and signed 
copies are available at no extra cost. 


or direct from: 
3a Victoria Road, Shifnal, Shropshire, TF11 SAF 
(plus £1 p+p) 


Britain's Fantasy Magazine 


Amaranth 


“Elegant and Ambitious...Fabulous in every sense” 
FEAR 


Great short a Stunning Artwork 
stories by exciting ei lar, by talented new 
new authors “A AEX illustrators 


Discussion Plus, in Issue 3 News and 
An Interview with Reviews of Books 


Anne McCaffrey 


“More promising than 99% of other new Fantasy magazines I have seen” 
INTERZONE 


Single copy £2.00 
Annual Subscription (6 issues) £11.00 
US Annual Subscription $27.50 
Send cheques or postal order made payable to Amaranth Publishing Ltd to: 
Subscriptions Secretary, Amaranth Publishing Ltd, 325 Cannon Hill Lane, London SW20 9HQ 


husband. 

The characterization is convincing, 
the plot satisfyingly complicated and the 
dénouement neat. It's the sort of book 
that demands to be read in one sitting. 
Andy Oldfield 


7 
HORRORSTORY VOL 4 


Edited by Karl Edward Wagner 
Publisher Underwood Miller 
Format HB $39.95 


The second volume chronicling 
the life and times of the 
superior American anthology 
DAW's Year's Best Horror Stories. This 
issue contains all 51 shorts from 
volumes 10, 11 and 12, each of which 
contains some classic stories — every 
one of which is prefaced with an author 
intro. 

Year 10 is dedicated to Ramsey 
Campbell so it seems fitting that his 
critically acclaimed ‘Through The Walls’ 
should appear first in that volume. Also 
to be found in its voluminous depths are 
Dennis Etchison's ‘The Dark Country’ 
which was later the title of his most 
famous novel and includes references to 
his Halloween novelization psuedonmyn 
Jack Martin, the enigmatic ‘Egnaro’ from 
British fantasist M John Harrison, and 
Harlan Ellison's, controversially 
evocative ‘Broken Glass’. 

Volume 11 is christened by Richard 
Laymon's ‘The Grab’ — which | think 


Wagner let through his usually fine 
rejection net — Thomas F Monteleone's 
‘Spare The Child’, and ‘Pumpkinhead’ 
by Al Sarrantonio. 

And finally, the best stories in book 
12 are Dennis Etchison’s ‘The Chair’, 
Jane Yolen’s ‘Names’, and and a 
spirited effort from gore cinema's own 
David J Schow. 


Of the three, number 10 is the 
strongest, relying as it does on names 
such as Campbell, Grant and Etchison. 
Number 11, however, is probably the 
bravest, and the one | would most likely 
buy on its own as it contains the most 
fiction from the genre's youngsters. 
Fortunately, you'll have the opportunity 
to browse all three volumes in this 
beautifully bound and illustrated 
package. It is, after all, the best of, so 


get to it. 
John Gilbert 


ee 
SPIRIT LEVEL 


Jon Mackley 
Publisher The Book Guild Ltd 
Format HB £10.50 


r) | do not automatically condemn 

‘AYG books because they have been 

f published by the Vanity Press. 
Some authors have to go to them 
because their novels may be impressive 
but they are thought uncommercial by 
most publishers. Others, however, 
cannot find a paying publisher, and for 
good reason. 

Such is the case, | suspect, of Spirit 
Level, a slim volume which is so bad 
that | found it increasingly difficult in my 
endeavours to reach the end. The 
storyline is both shallow, unremarkable, 
and, for the most part, defies the 
definition of horror in any of its forms — it 
just does not inspire fear. Friends of 
author Jim Foster rally around when 
characters from his books begin to 
haunt him, first in his dreams, and then 
in the real world. Said friends then go on 
a ghost hunt in the King/Straub 
Talisman mode, confronting the 
psychological ‘horrors’ thrown up 
through Jim's increasingly warped mind. 
Reality dislocates, nightmares slip 
through, and a jolly rotten time is had by 
all. 


SILK ROADS AND SHADOWS 


Susan Shwartz 
Publisher Pan 
Format PB £3.99 


5] An academic background in palaeography 
lexi be handy if you’re intent on writing an 
&~ oriental-cum-Byzantine fantasy where the 
protagonist is quite likely to come across ancient 
books of wisdom written in Chinese characters. 
Susan Shwartz has such a background and it 
enables her to write authoritatively about the 
cadences of different languages. But, if that 
sounds like a recipe for aridity, forget it. Shwartz 
also has an academic background in medieval and 
Arthurian romance, and a publishing background 
in fantasy. She can make a story come to life. 

In Silk Roads And Shadows, Shwartz tells a con- 
vincing story and tells it well. Alexandra, the 
Emperor of Byzantine’s sister, is in a quandry. Her 
only option in life seems to lie in the direction of 
entering a nunnery, but being a woman of action 
and independent thought, this does not seem an 
ideal choice. Her cousin Bryennius is in a similar 
fix. Not being high enough in the royal pecking 
order to enjoy the really good things in life, his 
future is uncertain and he too is worried about his 
options. 

Fate, or sorcery, intervenes when a blight afflicts 
the nation’s mulberry trees, and Byzantine’s silk- 
worm population is wiped out. Unfortunately, the 
empire’s fame and fortune is built on silk — and the 
Chinese aren't about to come over all philanthrop- 
ic and resupply their economic rivals with a new 


JOURNEY INTO 
THE MIND 


SUSAN SHWARTZ 


brood of silkworms. 

Alexandra volunteers to make the hazardous 
trek across the known world — a round trip of 
something in the region of 14,000 miles — to steal 
some new grubs. Her cousin and several of her 
retinue accompany her. It’s a hazardous journey, 
and it isn’t just across mountain ranges and 
through deserts, it’s across cultural worlds and 
through the lives of different races and religions. A 
journey into the human mind, no less. Fascinating 
stuff. 

Andy Oldfield 
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It is a shame to damn a first novel but 
Spirit Level just engaged my sense of 
critical outrage. Its characters and 
situations are irritating and not 
endearing, the style is bland and 
impersonal, and the situations are 
noticeably lacking in power and 
momentum. Trees bled in vain for this 
book. co 
John Gilbert 
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CANNIBALISM AND 
HUMAN SACRIFICE 


Gary Hogg 
Publisher Robert Hale 
Format PB £4.95 


There’s something fundamentally 
dodgy about describing a book on 
cannibalism as tastefully done, but 
puns notwithstanding, that sums up 
Hogg's book. 

Originally published in 1958, this is 
the book's first incarnation as a 
paperback, Its original aim was to 
redress an imbalance felt at the time, 
that there was no general English 
reference work on the subject (most 
existent texts were in German, for 
reasons that only the good Lord and 
Nicholas Ridley could possibly guess at). 


CANNIBALISM 


and 
HUMAN SACRIFICE 
Garry Hogg 


Hogg's manner is anthropological 
and comparative, he takes the reader on 
a tour around the globe describing the 
history and variety of cannibalism. From 
religious ritual through to desperate 
attempts at warding off starvation. From 
the prosaic habits of executioners taking 
morsels home to snack upon, to the 
altogether more colourful practice of 
‘allowing bodies to rot and then to 
swallow the products of the putrefying 
process as they escaped from the 
corpses’! 

Entertaining and interesting, this book 
only really shows its age when 
measured against other, recent 
investigations which adopt more 
sophisticated theoretical approaches to 
the problems of interpreting and 
assessing anthropological observations. 


But on the level of a descriptive 
gazetteer of the stomach-churning 
vagaries of human nature, Hogg’s work 
still stands. 

Andy Oldfield 


22% 
WINTERLONG 


Elizabeth Hand 
Publisher Bantam 
Format PB $4.95, (£3.65 import) 


Sess-@ This extraordinary debut takes 
we familiar elements and 
bv=Sk4 transforms them into something 


new and disturbing. The landscape is 
post-apocalyptic, the central characters 
a mutant brother and sister, but there's 
nothing old or hackneyed here. The 
sister, Wendy, is an amoral, autistic 
woman who's the subject of dream 
experiments at the Human Engineering 
Labs (HEL). As in the movie 
Dreamscape the objective is to solve 
psychological problems by mind-to-mind 
contact, but the experience is more 
complex than any Hollywood vision. 
Moreover, the psychics are all genuinely 
insane and when therapy results in a 
death, they're protected from 
prosecution. Their chilling amorality is 
well described, from Wendy's queasy 
headbanging fits to Andrew/Anna’s 
multiple personalities. 

Inevitably their powers attract interest 
from the military. But probably the worst 
threat is posed by a dream of the 
Hanged Boy. This beautiful chimera is 
almost invariably fatal, a dream of death 
driving people to violent suicide. As the 
book progresses the boy become 
pivotal, a spiritual force apparently 
common to numerous cultures. 

Such beauty is the natural attribute of 
Wendy's brother, Raphael, a male 
prostitute. In a society rather rigidly 
divided by occupation, he is determined 
to leave the security of a Paphian 
brothel to live with his lover, a Curator 
(or scientist), who he expects to educate 
him. But inevitably the plans of both 
sister and brother are soon disrupted. 
Chaos is being bloodily promoted by a 
tragic, demonic figure who rules from a 
Cathedral turned into a horrific charnel- 
house. 

As the siblings embark on hazardous 


adventures they encounter a bizarre, 
mutated landscape where carnivorous 
plants mesmerize people with their 
sickly scents. It's here the book falters a 
little, the plot is fairly loosely organized 
and the wilderness journeys seem a 
little pointless until the Hanged Boy 
mythology begins to give direction. Yet 
for most of the time the relaxed flow of 
the plot is an advantage. Events here 
seem very real, created by characters 
driven by emotions and 
misunderstandings rather than the 
requirements of a slick plot. 

Overall, this is one of the most 
remarkable books I've read in a long 


SEXUAL 
FANTASY 


HERMETECH 


Storm Constantine 
Publisher Headline 
Format HB £12.95 


5] Some people regard any type of sex act as 

[exten magic and, on one level, that is 

“J what Storm Constantine’s thrilling new fan- 
tasy is all about. 

The world population is divided into three gener- 
al camps: those who live in cities and often take 
part in acts that we would deem sacrilegious or 
immoral; those who camp out in the wilds; and the 
travellers who journey between the two worlds. 

Ari is the young daughter of a scientist who died 
many years ago. She lives with her mother near to 
Taler’s Bump, a monument that appears to be able 
to do magic with a little help from modern science. 

One day, a group of natro travellers come call- 
ing, and in their midst is Leila Saatichi. She is from 
Ari’s past and has information which will change 
the girl’s life. For Ari has been implanted with the 
potential for a power which is invoked by her sexu- 
ality, a power which is awoken at a ceremony on 
Taler’s Bump but which is dangerous and will 
require a great deal of training in order for it to be 
controlled — if controlled it can be. 

Leila convinces Ari to travel with them. In that 
way, she can keep an eye on the girl and advise 
her on how she should act. Unfortunately, as Ari 


learns to be a woman, none of the travellers are 
prepared for the twists in relationships and cir- 
cumstances that will befall her, or the true release 
of power that her ‘becoming’ involves. 

As weird and original as anything that Tanith 
Lee or Michael Moorcock could cook up, Storm 
Constantine’s new novel shows a bold approach to 
fantasy and sexuality which many authors talk 
about in public but few writers have guts enough 
to take up in their work. Some readers may take 
offence at the implications sketched into this book, 
just as a few were upset by Storm’s Wraeththu 
novels, but her work is certain to enliven the often 
dour fantasy genre and could well presage the 
shape of things to come. 

John Gilbert 
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time, possessed of an exotic, sensual 
atmosphere which incorporates all sorts 
of elements with genuine artistry. 
Difficult characters are somehow made 
engaging, substantial issues evocatively 
dealt with. If the ending is a little 
confusing — a sequel is promised — 
most of the author's brave risks come 
off brilliantly. A darkly provocative, 
flawed masterpiece. 

Stuart Wynne 
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DARK DREAMERS 


Conversations with the Masters of 
Horror 

Edited by Stanley Wiater 
Publisher Avon Books 

Format PB $7.95 


e The clichéd cemetery cover 

‘AG belies the fact that this is the 

‘ most up-to-date book of 
interviews with the big name horror 
writers on the market. 

Those of you who know Stanley 
Wiater’s question and answer format 
which has appeared regularly in 
magazines such as FEAR and Fangoria 
will also appreciate that his interviews 
tend to be in depth and with an eye to 
philosophy and character rather than 
‘What's your next project?’ Dark 
Dreamers provides no exception to this 
technique, and even the interviewer has 
his say — courtesy of a question and 
answer session with another FEAR 
face, Philip Nutman. 

The trunk of the book kicks off with 
Clive Barker, a truly upfront guy who 
discusses the changing styles of his 


literary output, sexuality, splatter-punk, 
and film-making. This contemporary 
master of fantasy is followed by the 
veteran Robert Bloch who vomits on the 
splatter field, talks about Norman Bates 
in book and film form, and shows a 
general dislike of the whole horror field. 

Gary Brandner, who has suffered the 
horrors of film sequelitis with his novel 
The Howling, astonishingly ticks off 
other writers who sell their books to 
Hollywood and then complain about the 
rewrites. He is followed by the British 
godfather of contemporary horror 
Ramsey Campbell, the not so well 
known American author Les Daniels — 
Citizen Vampire, The Yellow Fog — and 
the brilliant Dennis Etchison — Darkside 
and Red Dreams. The latter provides an 
intriguing genesis for his Darkside novel, 
which eventually evolved from a dream 
he had about a Stephen King novel that 
did not exist. 

Interviews follow with John Farris and 
Charles L Grant before Wiater skips 
‘dack to Britain, cornering our best- 
selling genre writer, James Herbert, for a 
revealing discussion about his earlier 
books — with brief references to Moon, 
Sepulchre, and Haunted. 

Back to the States for the obligatory 
interview with duo Stephen King and 
Peter Straub — no guesses on what 
that one's about — before again settling 
down into a contemporary stride with 
Dean R Koontz, Joe R Lansdale and 
Richard Laymon. 

The interview with Graham 
Masterton, though short, is one of the 
most revealing in the book — discussing 
an intellectual Umberto Eco game he 
likes to play with his readers. The book 
finishes as Wiater maintains the high 


standard of interview with Richard 
Matheson, Robert McCammon, David 
Morrell, Skip and Spector, Chet and JN 
Williamson and Whitley Streiber. 

Wiater shows that the question and 
answer style of interview can be 
extremely flexible, and he does not 
throw the same format of questions at 
his subjects. He has been been writing 
about the genre for more than a decade 
and most of the people who are featured 
in this book are his friends. Buy this 
book and you are in safe hands with this 
master chronicler of the genre. 

John Gilbert 
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DEATH DREAM 


Graham Masterton 
Publisher Sphere 
Format PB £3.99 


}The Bible says that a prophet is 
Scorned in his own country and 
i nothing could be closer to the 
truth for British horror writer Graham 
Masterton. The sequel to The Night 
Warriors, was published by Tor in the 
US two years ago, and that's just how 
long it has taken for it to find a publisher 
in Britain - which says something for the 
way in which we treat our most 
prestigious talents. 

That said, Death Dream is a 
competent sequel, full of bloody action 
and a bucketful of emotion. John has a 
good life. Despite the sudden death of 
his wife, Virginia, he has managed to 
rebuild his life, find another girlfriend and 
keep his son, Lenny on the straight and 
narrow. But, one night, hell comes to his 
house in the form of a supernatural 
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FOR SALE 


Hundreds of movie magazines 
including Fangoria issue one, 
Starbursts ETC Posters, Soundtrack, 
Adaptations, Movie specials, Star 
Trek, Dr Who and Star Wars items. 
Send sae stating wants and interests 
to Paul, 25 Spinney Walk, 
Longthorpe, Peterborough. 


Rare horror films for sale, Some 
imports, all with colour covers, cheap 
prices, please send large sae to Perry 
Lee, 43 Sanquahar Street, Splott, 
Cardiff CF2 2AB. 


VHS horror films (including rare, 
import selection etc) Prices from £6, 
Write for latest. R Sharma, 5 
Southfield Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham B16 OJP. 


Various horror magazines, stills, 
books sae for list Dave Turner, 96 
Magna Road, Bearwood, Bourmouth, 
Dorset BH11 9NB. 


Horror, science fiction, fantasy and 
mainstream cinema magazines. 
Standing order service also available. 
Send a large 32p sae for detailed 
catalogue: Paul J Brown, 1 Bascraft 
Way, Godmanchester, Huntingdon, 
Cambs PE18 8EG. 


HOW TO PLACE YOUR 
SMALL AD 


Cut out and send off the form, together ? 

with your payment of £2.50 per entry 

form (cheques or postal orders 

preferably, made pavable to 

NEWSFIELD LTD). Photocopies of the 

torm are acceptable. 

= The maximum is 35 words 

@ The service is not open to trade/ 
commercial advertisers 

@ Small ads will be printed in the first 
available issue 

m FEAR reserves the right to alter or 
refuse ads which do not comply 
with normal decent practice, or 


Original VHS horror films for sale 
many rare, also Dawn Of The Dead, 
cinema poster and Day Of The Dead 
soundtrack LP. For lists send sae to, 
James, 84 Furze Croft, Hove, East 
Sussex BN3 1PE 


SF horror books, mags, comics etc 
sae to R Underwood, 1 Elmsdale 
Crescent, Admaston, Telford, 
Shropshire TF5 OAF. 


Doctor Who weekly 1-43 also 100s of 
American, British Marvel comics send 
for full list to, Robert, 153 Orchard 
Croft, Harlow, Essex CM20 3BB. Tel 
Harlow 429982. 


WANTED: 


Any Peter Cushing films (VHS) 
including early American movies and 
TV films and series. Also looking for 

Stills and posters with great Peter. 
Please write to: Pierre Jouis, 21-23 
Rue Victor Hugo-94700 Maisons- 
Alport, France. 


Wanted! sick, sleazy and strange 
films. To swap (preferably) or buy. 
Your list gets mine. Also many 
originals for sale. Contact Jez 
Rowlands, 180 Tulketh Road, Ashton, 
Preston PR2 1ER 


which could be interpreted as 
encouraging illegalities. 


THE CLASSIFIED 
HEADINGS 


FEAR’s Reader Classified Section is not 
open to trade or commercial 
advertisers, but Fanzines may use it. 
The headings are self-explanatory: 
WANTED, FOR SALE, SWAPLINE, 
FAN CLUBS GROUPS, PEN PALS, 
FANZINES and EVENTS DIARY (for 
fan club group news, meetings or 
planned events) Mowever, be careful 
about FEAR publishing dates with the 
last! 


VHS horror films (rare, import, etc). 
Waiting for your list! R Sharma, 5 
Southfield Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham B16 OJP. 


Desperately wanted: VHS copies of 
The Brood, The Dead Zone. Any adult 
Croneberg. Send list to Joanne 
Whitehead, 7 Castle Crescent, 
Flamborough, N Humberside YO15 
1LE. 


FANZINES 


Lucio Fulci Italy's gore master 
(FFM2) is available! 53 colour/BW 
stills and posters in English. (FFM1) 
(Cannibal Holocaust) still available. 
Each issue £5 cash to: Pierre Jouis 
21-23 Rue Victor Hugo-94700 
Maisons-Alport, France. 


Covert comics No.1 Sinister, surreal, 
supernatural £1.00 postal orders to 
Keith Roberts, 24 Ferndale Cresc, 
Kidderminster, Worcs DY11 5LL. 


The Vampire Society Journal For 
The Blood Is The Life. Third 
anniversary issue now available. 
£1.50 Allen Gihens, 38 Westcroft, 
Chippenham, Wilts SN14 OLY. 


Fantasynopsis 3. Don't Look now, 
Manhunter, Robert Bloch, Ed Naha, 
James Glickenhaus, Twin Peaks, 
Shock 4, Reviews, Fiction, 
Competitions and more. 56 A4 pages. 
£2.40 inclusive. Paul J. Brown, 1 
Bascraft Way, Godmanchester, 
Huntingdon, Cambs, PE18 8EG. 


Midnight In Hell 3. The weirdest 
Tales of Fandom 16 pages A4 pages 
short fiction, reviews and more 70p to 
The Cottage, Smithy Brae, Kilmacolm, 
Renfrewshire PA13 4EN. Beats 
Coffee and Cherry pie! 


FAN CLUBS/GROUPS 


Vampire fans unite International 
Vampire association dedicated to 
writers and artists. For application 
send SASE to Loyalists of the 
Vampire Realm. Box 1354 New York 
N.Y. 10028-0001 USA. Please state 
age (212) 4594801. 


PEN PALS 


Female 21 desires communication 
with strange and interesting people. 
Likes films, books, cats, vampires, 
music, art, psychology and the 
supernatural. Alive or Un-Dead, Write 
to Ann Georgina, 10 Rainbow Drive, 
Halewood, Liverpool, L26 7AG. 


TRADE 


Contact 0584 4603/5851. 


ALL HORROR/ SF ETC COMICS VIDEOS, WANTED FOR 
CASH/EXCHANGE (ALSO VAST SELECTION FOR SALE) 
MUSIC AND VIDEO EXCHANGE 
38/56 NOTTING HILL GATE 
LONDON W11 
(TEL: 071 727 3538) 


HAPPINESS? 


READ THE EXPLOSIVE 
ANSWERS IN DIANETICS BY 
L RON HUBBARD 


£4.00 (INC P&P) 
AVAILABLE FROM 


DEPT MO 
DIANETICS FOUNDATION 
258 DEANSGATE 
MANCHESTER 
M3 4BG 


TEL: 061 834 2920 


FULL MOON 
BOOKS. 


Specialising in Dark 
Fantasy & Horror Literature 
14 SOMERSET DRIVE, 
BRAMPTON, ONTARIO, 
CANADA L6Z 1C6 (416) 846-5036 
KING, LANSDALE GARTON ETC. 
MANY DARK HARVEST AND 
ZIESING TITLES. SEND FOR 
FREE LISTING PLEASE STATE 
AUTHORS AND TITLES MOST 
INTERESTED IN. 


THOUSANDS OF HORROR AND SF 
MAGAZINES, COMICS 
AND POSTERS, 
FREE CATALOUGUE FROM: 
CENTRAL CITY COMICS, 4 EAGLE 
ST, IPSWICH, SUFFOLK, IP4 1JB 


HORROR FILMS ON VIDEO 
Rare/unusual — we have them all. First 
Class stamps please, to Pluto Enterprises, 
27 Old Gloucester Street, London WC1N 
3XX, UK 


EXUBERANCE: Issue No 2 Now 
Available Promoting The Best New 
Horror, S.F. and Fantasy Writers. 
Submissions Welcome. For Further 

Information Please Contact 
MR.J.SMITH, 34 CROFT CLOSE, 

CHIPPERFIELD, HER 

WD4 9PA. 
SINGLE ISSUE £1.75 
FOUR ISSUE SUB. £6.50. 


SOUNDTRACKS... 


6000 Ptus irems on CD, LP Ano Sincte. Europe's LARGEST 
STOCKISTS OF IMPORTS, NEW RELEASES AND DELETIONS. 


VIDEOS... 


Tuousanps of Tires (NEW) avaiasie on VHS onty. 
LATEST RELEASES AND ALL CURRENTLY AVAILABLE TITLES. 


FILM MEMORABILIA... 


Tuousanos oF Fitm Posters, Sritis (sets) aD Boos ETC. 


CATALOGUES... 


FoR EACH CATALOGUE PLEASE SEND EITHER A 
Cheque or P.O. For £1.00 on 4 IRC’s (overseas). 


$3 


the 
MOVIE BOULEVARD ITD, (Dept FE) 
5, Cherry Tree Walk, Leeds LS2 7EB. England. 
Telephoite:- (0532) 422888 Fax:- (0532) 438840 
(10.00am — 5.30pm) 
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shadow beast which has taken 
possession of Lenny’s sleeping mind. 

John’s girlfriend is ripped to pieces 
and he is crippled. Soon, his son is 
suspected of gruesome murder after 
grisly murder as he is shunted first into 
care and then into protective custody. As 
John recovers, he is approached by the 
Night Warriors and informed that his son 
is being used by an ancient shadow 
demon. Father, and his new friends, 
must invade his dreams to send the 
beast to a dimension in which it can do 
no harm. Every time they fail, however, 
the monster moves into reality and kills 
again. 

The police, meanwhile, are running 
out of action, and some of them believe 
that Lenny must be killed to stop the 
beast using him as a conduit. John has 
two enemies with which to deal — 
disbelief and the supernatural — and so 
little time in which to plan his campaign. 

Masterton is the great unsung hero of 
horror, with The Manitou, The Wells Of 
Hell, The Devils Of D-Day and Tengu. 
The Night Warriors are possibly his 
greatest creation, presaging, but 
outdoing, Freddie’s Dream Warriors for 
action, invention, and flexibility. Let's 
hope that we only have one year, and 
not five, to wait before the next in the 
series. 

John Gilbert 
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POHLSTARS 


Frederik Pohl 
Publisher Gollancz 
Format PB £3.50 


After enjoying Pohl's Martian 
as collection, | was looking forward 

tA to this latest book of short 
stories. Unfortunately, | came away 


disappointed as few of the stories really 


‘POHL 


pa uccwoypues she: 


‘ 


shine. The opening tale is practically a 
novella at 74 pages, an awkward sort of 
length for publishing purposes and one 
which Pohl fails to justify. It reads rather 
like an embryo novel, with numerous 
incidents crying out for elaboration to 
flesh out characters and generate a real 
narrative force. 

In his introduction to the story Pohl 


MEAT-RENDING 


MOON DANCE 
SP Somtow 


Publisher Gollancz 
Format HB £14.95 


yNever one to duplicate a sentiment, the sin- 
uous beauty of Somtow’s Timmy Valentine 
in the classic Vampire Junction has been 
replaced by the brutal, meat-rending, machinations 
of Graf von Wolfing and his crew in Moon Dance. 

Spanning 100 years of American and European 
history, it follows the trail of von Wolfing, the last 
leader of a pack of werewolves who have been 
hunted almost to extinction. He decides to take 
them to the States, a wild country of unexplored 
frontiers, where he hopes to make a home on the 
prairie. 

Even werewolves can have dreams, but this one 
turns into a nightmare when von Wolfing’s group 
are caught up in the war between American set- 
tlers and the Lakota Indians who harbour a tribe of 
shape-shifters called the Shungmanitu, who can 
transform into wolves and propitiate the Earth by 
holding the Moon Dance at Weeping Wolf Rock. 

Somtow goes the route of Little Big Man and 
Young Guns II, using von Wolfing’s son as a fram- 
ing device, showing the boy in contemporary 
mode as an old man who is suspected of the most 
grotesque murders: a woman reporter has been 
asked along to the mental asylum in which he is 
being held to chart his history. It is a clever artifice, 
but not the only one. Somtow’s method of showing 
the boy’s growing split personality is brilliant. He 
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pictures the boy’s mind as a moonlit forest glade 
in which the dominant persona, innocent boy or 
cunning wolf, can sit, depending upon who is in 
control. 

This book is full of clever devices and promises 
to be the big British break that Somtow needs. 
Vampire Junction might have been published 
many moons ago, but this author’s absence from 
the scene has not diminished his style or story- 
telling power. Moondance represents a triumphal 
return to the dark for one of horror’s prodigal 
son’s. 

John Gilbert 
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claims to be inspired by the work of a 
friend, namely Cordwainer Smith, and 
the second story is similarly something 
of a homage, this time to Doc Smith. It’s 
certainly got a bold, brash 50s feel with 
spaceships treated like sports cars. The 
achingly predictable plot is a part of the 
obvious humour, but it’s ultimately a bit 
too silly. As is a 469-word effort written 
to meet an editor's challenge, basically 
Jesus was kidnapped by spacemen and 
the twist ending is completely 
unsurprising. 

Further into the book a more 
interesting subject is developed, a 
theme concerning characters being 
used as slaves to someone else’s mind. 
‘Enjoy, Enjoy’ has someone paid to 
simply experience life for someone 
who's been paralysed. It’s mildly witty 
but the twist lacks lasting impact.‘A Day 
In The Life Of Able Charlie’ concerns an 
android’s mind being used for product 
research, while ‘We Purchased People’ 
(1974) has much the same feel as Joe 
Haldeman’s superb Mindbridge (1976). 
In both, humans are being telepathically 
used by aliens to understand our'way of 
life. The final extension of this research 
is disastrous in both stories. Despite 
Pohl being there first, this provocative 
subject is best handled by Haldeman’s 
novel. 

A more amusing alien perspective is 
used to reflect on the human condition 
in ‘The Mother Trip’, with the focus on a 
therapy group which seems weirder to 
the British mentality (or perhaps simply 
an 80s view on the 70s) than the aliens. 


‘Growing Up In Edge City’ has a chill, 
post-apocalypse perspective while 
‘Spending The Day At The Lottery Fair’ 
deals with overpopulation. In short, 
worth a look for Pohl fans, but generally 
lacking the impact you might expect 
from this author. 

Stuart Wynne 
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MERCY 


David Lindsey 
Publisher Macdonald 
Format HB £13.95 


os It would be easy for any book 
ny whose main topics are 

emt lesbianism, sado-masochism 
and violent murder to degenerate into a 
catalogue of lurid descriptions which 
lack any real story. But David Lindsey's 
Mercy is first and foremost a gripping 
whodunnit. 

The book kicks of with the brutal sex- 
related murders of two wealthy women — 
one a model housewife the other a go- 
getting career girl. As Detective Carmen 
Palmer investigates, she quickly 
uncovers a world of beautiful and 
successful upper-class bisexual and 
lesbian women — a far cry from her 
preconceived image of man-hating 
dykes. 

Sander Grant, an FBI criminal 
personality profiler, joins the 
investigation and constructs a 
psychological profile of the killer. 


Though Grant and Palmer are initially 
wary of each other they quickly learn to 
work as a team, each complementing 
the other’s abilities. The psychological 
profiling aspect forms a big chunk of the 
plot and shows the killer to be as much 
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a victim as the women whose eyelids 
and nipples are removed. 

Mercy isn’t a book that is easily 
solved. As more characters enter the 
story it becomes harder to unravel just 
who the murderer is. Just as the 
evidence starts to point the finger at one 
character, further investigations show 
that that person couldn't possibly be 
guilty. The plotline is well thought out 
and excellently written but above all 
Mercy is a very entertaining read. 
Robin Candy 
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INTO 
TURY 
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oMELL 
THOSE 
FLOWERS IN 
THE ATTIC 


IN 1979 VIRGINIA 
ANDREWS wrote a book about 
parental betrayal and child abuse 
that was destined to become one 
of the biggest sellers of all time. 

IN 1987 THAT BOOK 
BECAME a blockbusting New 
World film. 

NOW IT’S ON sell through 
video and we have five videos to 
give awa together with a copy of 
the bao thrown in. Now you ll 

truly be able to read the book and 
watch the film. 
BONUS TIME! We also have 
five copies of the stunning thriller 
Apprentice to Murder which stars 
Chad Lowe as a young boy 
brought under the somewhat 
unhealthy influence of faith 
healer Donald Sutherland. 
Sutherland eventually convinces 
Lowe that there are evil forces at 
work against his powers and 
provokes Le to murder in order 
to save their spiritual way of life, 

If you want to win this devilish 
duo, give us the title of Virginia 

Andrews’ latest bestselling 
hardcover. Write it on the back of 
a postcard or envelope and send it 

to SEED2 OF 
DISCON ENT COMPO, 

PEAR, NEWSEIELD, 

LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE 

SY8 1JW. All entries should be 
in by February 14, 1991, and no 
employees of FEAR, Newsfield, 
or New World (or their relatives) 
may take part in the competition. 


MEET THE 
MASTERS OF 
METAL ON 
METAL XS 
VOLUME 3 


It’s a brand new heavy metal 
video experience. Still 
pictures on a printed page are 
fine, but now you can see the 
bands perform and the idols 
get interviewed from the 
comfort of your very own 
television set. It’s colourful, 
it’s fab, it’s fruity, it’s fast, 
it’s furious: and it can be 
yours if you read on 
(breath, phew). 

FEAR in conjunction with 
Fotodisk and Metal Forces 
are offering five copies of the 
latest Metal XS video, 
containing an exclusive 
interview with Hardware’s 
director covered by us in our 
Macabre Metal pages — so 
those of you interested in 
horror are sure to be turned 
on by it. 

Just tell us the name of the 
lead singer with Fields of the 
Nephilim — it’s in this issue 
somewhere, Send your entry 
on the back of a posteard or 
sealed envelope to: 
EXESSIVE FORCK COMPO, 
FEAR, NEWSFIELD, 
LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE 
SY8 IJW. All entries should 
be in before February 14, 
1991, and remember that no 
employees of FEAR, 
Newsfield, Fotodisk, Metal 
Forces — or their nearest and 
dearest — may take part. 
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* ORDER YOUR COPY OF METAL XS —- ISSUE 3 
AND GET AN EXCLUSIVE MXS T-SHIRT FREE. 
ONLY £11.99 inc VAT and P&P. 


* ORDER METAL XS ISSUES ONE AND TWO 
AND GET AN EXCLUSIVE MXS T-SHIRT FREE. 
ONLY £19.99 inc VAT and P&P. 


THIS OFFER ONLY AVAILABLE TO READERS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN — VIDEOS IN VHS PAL ONLY. 
PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING: 

METAL XS — ISSUE THREE + FREE T-SHIRT 

METAL XS — ISSUES ONE & TWO + FREE T-SHIRT 

| ENCLOSE A CHEQUE/POSTAL ORDER FOR £ 

PAYABLE TO: FOTODISK LTD 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


POST CODE 
To: DEPT. MXS-2 - PO BOX 270 - WIMBORNE - DORSET 
PLEASE ALLOW 28 DAYS FOR DELIVERY 
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BUCKETS OF BLOOD 

Dear FEAR 

You're interested in reader’s feed- 
back? Okay, here’s mine. Overall, 
your magazine is worthwhile — it 
must be, I keep shelling out each 
month at the newsagents. 

First off each issue, I read the lit- 
tle pieces about the fiction authors, 
to see if I recognize any of them 
from other mags, books etc. Then I 
read the stories, and, after that, 
look at the photo of each author and 
see if they look like the sort of per- 
son who would write that sort of fic- 
tion — they often do. In the main, I 
think your story mix is okay, there's 
not too many stories that are utter 
crap (and they’re usually the ‘big 
name’ contributions — c'mon . . . 
James Herbert, Guy N Smith: yes- 
terday’s hacks or what?). My only 
real fiction gripe is the genre bal- 
ance. Dismemberment and buckets 
of blood get a bit boring after a 
while. How about some more fanta- 
sy, science fiction, or even a bit of 
psychological horror? 

Reviews are important and 
FEAR’s are up there with best of 
them — apart from the skull ratings. 
I don't like the skulls for two rea- 
sons: (1) They should be entirely 
superfluous after reading the 
review. (2) They seem to be applied 
indiscriminately, a mediocre review 
can have anything from one to three 
skulls appended. Axe the skulls and 
include more reviews. 

The long articles and interviews 
are nice and varied, keep them com- 
ing. But the stuff in ‘The World Of 
FEAR’ lets the side down. Ninety 
per cent of it is overlong, irrelevant 
(or of only passing interest to UK 
readers) and repetitious (non-stories 
about the same film appearing in 
two or three consecvtive issues, for 
instance). Most of these shorter 
items really only deserve a line or 
two in the Snip! Snip! section. 

The letters’ page is a good forum 
(especially if you print my letter), 
but it does seem a bit short. 

Hope you find my comments use- 
ful. 

Peter Kitchin, Lancaster 
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BRITISH BRICKS ARE BEST 
Dear FEAR 

I recently went to see Hardware in 
London and on the whole thought it 
a good film. I would recommend 
anyone to see it. As I said to my 
girl-friend, this is what Mad Max 
should’ve been like. But why did 
they bother to set it in America? I 
know that to boost its appeal in the 
States they need some all-American 
interest, but the film had a totally 
British feel (I recognized some 
bricks from Milton Keynes), and 
McDermott didn’t seem to know 
where the hell he was supposed to 
be from. 

Does anyone know who the group 
was on the television while Travis 
was working on the Mark-13’s 
skull? Where can I get the album? 

PS. Skull ratings are better than 
no ratings, keep ‘em in! 

Jason Prince, Hull 


DARK PHILOSOPHY 

Dear FEAR 

I read the rave review — more of a 
lengthy essay really — on David 


Cronenberg’s Videodrome in FEAR 
No. 23, and was most impressed 
with what the reviewer had to say. 
She made the film sound very seri- 
ous, very worthwhile. This ties in 
with my expectations of Cronenberg 
from when I’ve heard him talking 
on television shows and documen- 
taries. I've always been struck by 
how articulate he sounds and how 
intellectually subversive he makes 
the horror genre sound. 

Prior to buying Videodrome — on 
the strength of Ms Coster’s review 
— Shivers was the only Cronenberg 
film I’d ever seen, and frankly that 
was a load of gory, pretentious, half- 
baked crap. It seemed to me that 
there was a monstrous gulf between 
the Cronenberg rhetoric and the 
reality of his films. So. it was with 
some trepidation that I gambled my 
tenner, gave him a second chance 
and put Videodrome into the 
machine. 

The verdict? I still think there’s a 
gulf between the rietoric and the 
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goods he comes up with, but it’s get- 
ting smaller. The main problem is 
that Cronenberg loses sight of his 
themes and loses his grip on the sto- 
ryline as the film develops, so that 
the important bits — ‘the messages’, 
I suppose — get diluted when he 
takes the easy path and shies away 
from the ethical dilemmas he hints 
at in the early stages. 

The film’s still enjoyable, but to 
argue that it’s an essentially serious 
and philosophical film is to claim 
too much for it. On the philosophical 
level it’s: trite, on the light enter- 
tainment level it’s a_ pleasant 
enough diversion. 

Karl Happs, Sheffield 


ALIENATOR 

Dear FEAR 

I am a great fan of the films Aliens 
and Terminator 2, both directed by 
James Cameron. | really admire his 
films. He has a great ability to com- 
bine non-stop action with superb 
special effects. However, he never 
allows the action to overshadow an 
interesting storyline. 

Can we look forward to any film- 
set reports, details on costs etc of 
the forthcoming Aliens films? How 
about a piece on what Cameron has 
done in the past and what he’s going 
to be doing in the future? 

J Tulloch, Oakham, 
Leicestershire 

We dont have any plans to run a 
James Cameron feature in the next 
few issues, but after that... who 
can. tell? It all depends on how the 
fortune cookie crumbles. 


Opinions, flattery 
and poison pen 
letters to: FEAR 
FORUM, NEWSFIELD, 
LUDLOW, 
SHROPSHIRE SY8 
1JW. 
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NEXT ISSUE 


GETS LAID BACK WITH 
LUCIFER 


@ AS DENNIS 
WHEATLEY is 
resurrected.in print and on 
television, we take a look 
at the ing tide of devil 
worship within:the horror 
genre and beyond. ‘Andy 
Oldfield snorts Angel Dust 
with the Devil, we.take a 
panoramic view of filmic 
diabolism, and look 
forward to demonic 
shenanigans in the horror 
genre during 1991. 


@. EDWARD 
SCISSORSHANDS. He’s 
not one for handshakes, 
and you’d probably come 
off worse in the encounter, 
but when teen-throb 
Johnny Depp and Batman 
director Tim Burton get 
together you know 
something special is about 
to shoot the breeze. 


@ DAVID LYNCH opens 
The Cabinet Of Dr Ramirez. 
Hollywood’s maestro of the 
bizzarre and director/writer 
of Twin Peaks, Wild at 
Heart, Dune, and Blue 
Velvet does homage to 
The Cabinet Of Dr Caligari: 
is his latest movie. We 
have the exclusive 
coverage that will shock 
and hearten Lynch fans. 


@ SILENCE OF THE 
LAMBS gives us pause for 
thought. Will Johnathan 
Demme’s adaptation of 
this Thomas Harris novel 
top the critical acclaim of 
Michael Mann’s 
Manhunter? How will 
audiences react to the 
new personification of the 
genre’s most talked about 
pyschopath since Norman 
Bates? Watch out for the 
return of Dr Lecter. 


PLUS... 

Nightmare on Elm Street 
Vi, and Freddy’s Dead... 
Sean S Cunningham 
returns with House 4... 
Adrian Cole releases The 
Revenge of the Heavy 
Metal Vampires ... Wes 
Craven’s television Night 
Visions ... film 
controversy with Cellini: A 
Violent Life . . . and more 
slathering slingshots of 
hot fiction, news and 
reviews. 


FEAR ISSUE 
No. 27 

ON SALE 
FEBRUARY 14 


They stole his 
Ind, 
now he wants 
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